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I pepIcATE my book to the memory of my parents, whose self-sacrifice 
enabled me to be a student of Oxford University in 1905. 

That my Indian journey so far exceeded my expectations I owe 
primarily to my Oxford friends who, hcedless of the fact that the World 
War unfortunately placed us in antagonism to one another and actuated 
only by our old friendship, furnished me with the most cordial letters of 
introduction to Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, to several leading English 
Government Officials in India and to the most influential Maharajahs. 
Thanks to their introductions my fellow travellers and I were regarded 
in India not as mere tourists but in most cases as guests in the above- 
mentioned circles. 

In my diary I allude with gratitude to my dear English friends, on 
several occasions by name. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Tuis diary was written solely for my mother in order 
to give her as frequent and speedy news of myself as possible, 
for my dear mother was eighty-two years old and it was 
clearly a consolation to her to receive as often as possible 
signs of life from her son travelling in the far East !) 

I little thought when dashing off my diary, generally in 
jolting trains or in the poor light of my shooting tent, that I 
should ever publish it! For when now and then I found a 
little time to sit down to my typewriter which accompanied 
me everywhere, right up to an altitude of 16,000 feet in the 
Himalayas, it was mostly when I was dead-tired from some 
exciting hunt, the Indian heat, the numbing wind and 
freezing cold of the Himalayas, or perhaps a 25- or 30-mile 
forced march accomplished on that day! My only thought 
at such times was that those at home should have news of me 
as soon as possible ; and so I generally just hurriedly jotted 
down notes of the events as they occurred. 

There is a saying : “‘A true gentleman is never surprised.” 
If that is true, then I, it seems, have not yet attained that 
standard ! I utterly detest blaséness and am not a bit ashamed 
to admit that I was not once but a hundred times struck 
with amazement, and at such times took a real childish 


1 My dear mother passed away on June 18th, 1931, and thus did not, 
sad to say, live to see the publication of my book, but the reading of my 
diary was always a great pleasure to her. Up to her last days she used to 
say that whenever a portion of my diary arrived it helped at once to 
alleviate her otherwise unbearable sufferings. 
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delight in describing my experiences under the influence of 
immediate impressions, just as I felt them at the moment. 

There is no escaping criticism. I know that the reader who 
takes my book in his hand will weigh my words more critic- 
ally than my mother did. I would not plead the hackneyed 
excuse that I put my reminiscences on paper “ at the instiga- 
tion of my friends’. It was not with the thought of winning 
literary success that I decided to publish my diary after all, 
but because India now looms so largely in world politics— 
if only on account of the constitutional reform under which 
it is at present labouring—and I thought the reader might 
perhaps be interested in a description of Indian travel, 
particularly as we were the first among the subjects of the 
former Central Powers since the world war to receive cordial 
welcome and hospitality from English and Indians alike— 
and the independent rulers too. As regards criticism I know 
one cannot satisfy everybody. One of my oldest fellow 
sportsmen, for instance, after reading parts of my diary, 
wrote me to far Kashmir objecting that I was always writing 
about nothing but “ visits to maharajahs ”’ and “‘ banquets ”’, 
whereas according to him one goes to India for sport. Thus 
there was too little about sport in my diary for my friend’s 
taste. But surely I wrote enough about that too. For when 
one comes to think of it, with the exception of buffalo, 
rhinoceros and lion, which are getting extinct in India and 
are now only, and very rarely, to be found in one or two re- 
mote parts of the country, I succeeded in securing in a 
relatively short stay every important species of Indian big 
game ! Others on the contrary reproach me for writing too 
much about shooting which does not greatly interest the 
majority of people and too little about matters of more 
general interest, such as Indian antiquities, religions and 
customs. But let my critics reflect that I spent a compara- 
tively short time in the huge country of India, and went there 
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less for love of research than of sport and personal experiences. 
Those interested in such matters will find abundant literature 
dealing with them ; I, who am no expert in such things, had 
no intention of dilating upon them. 

Some perhaps, in the sad condition of things at home, will 
be glad to forget their worries in these descriptions of travel 
and sport and to have their attention distracted, if only for a 
brief space, to the fairyland of India. There, even to-day, 
wealth and well-being abound and, in recalling all I saw and 
experienced, my journey appears even to-day like a ‘Thousand 
and One Nights’ Dream! So I thought that by compiling 
my memoirs in book form I might perhaps thereby afford 
pleasure to others. Everything in India is so different from 
what we Europeans know and are accustomed to that, though 
my descriptions do not point to a practised pen, they may 
yet portray to the reader a coloured and interesting picture 
of that strange, exotic world. My endeavour has been rather 
to set down simply, without affectation or flourish, all that I 
judged worthy of note at the time. . 

It was not only the typical Indian game, the tiger, that I 
hunted but also the rare mountain big game of the Kashmir 
Himalayas which to my knowledge no Hungarian has ever 
yet shot. The stranger in India is amazed at the fabulous 


1 To my subsequent regret, Ervin Baktay’s extremely interesting book 
(On the Roof of the World—in the Steps of Sandor Kérést Csoma to Western Tibet) 
had not appeared by the time I left. It would have done good service, 
especially on the Himalayan route Srinagar-Leh, as it would have en- 
larged my knowledge with many ‘interesting data. I was delighted to 
find that I could talk about Sandor Kérési Csoma to several high English 
personages in India, who knew his name well, but I did not know that 
from Srinagar to Leh I should follow the same route as the great Hungarian 
scientist a hundred years ago. When subsequently I got hold of Baktay’s 
book I read with much enjoyment his disquisitiowa on, amongst other 
things, Western Tibet (Ladakh), especially on Buddhist mysticism and 
the life of the people. Baktay was the first Hungarian who, tracing in 
our time the footsteps of Csoma, made the great journey to Ladakh and 
Zanskar of which I know from experience—at least as regards the Ladakh 
one—how extremely exhausting and full of vicissitude it is. 
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brilliance and’ pomp which we experienced for instance at 
Delhi at the Viceroy’s hospitable house or at the Maharajahs’ 
courts. India is to-day the last feudal country in the world 
where some three hundred more or less powerful and inde- 
pendent rulers lead a carefree, one might say medieval life 
under the xgis of a common ruler, the Emperor of India— 
the King of England—who inherits the part of the historic 
Grand Moguls of India. 

I have naturally had to omit from my diary a good deal of 
intimate matter written for the benefit of my closest friends, 
fellow travellers and relations. To my regret much interesting 
conversation on politics is also left out, particularly regarding 
the world war and European Peace Treaties, which I had 
with the Viceroy, several Indian princes, and native politi- 
cians. The scars of the world war are not yet healed and I 
do not wish to deepen antagonisms... . 

My book serves no political object and to repeat openly 
the private opinions J have alluded to would be to abuse 
the great hospitality and confidence with which I, the 
foreign guest, was favoured by Indian rulers and English 
high officials alike. 

I was most agreeably surprised to note continually what 
sympathy and interest is displayed throughout India by the 
highest English and Indian circles, indeed by the majority of 
middle-class Indians too, in the sad lot of our poor nation. 
The importance of this is that this distinction and friendly 
feeling is obviously intended for me in the wider sense as a 
representative of our nation ! 

The friendships I made in India have proved to be of a 
lasting character. Lord Irwin, the Indian Viceroy, so highly 
esteemed by English and Indians alike, who completes his 
five years of office this spring, had already promised me in 
India to pay me a visit at Appony and in Budapest on his 
way home. Unfortunately the belated arrival of Lord 
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Willingdon, his successor in office, prevented him from carry- 
ing out his plan, as the successful agreement concluded with 
Gandhi on March 3, 1931, caused him to proceed hurriedly 
to London to report. The Maharajah of Patiala and the son 
of the Maharajah of Bikaner, on the other hand, visited me 
both at Appony and in Budapest. The Maharajah of Patiala 
is President of the Chamber of Princes at Delhi and the 
Maharajah of Bikaner has several times represented India at 
the League of Nations in Geneva. Although I was not able 
to offer these gentlemen any such exciting sport as tiger- 
shooting, my impression—borne out also by my continual 
correspondence with them—was that they thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves here and carried away pleasant memories to their 
distant homes. | 

I will only ask the reader to expect from me no more than 
I have to offer ; I shall then send this book on its journey 
without misgivings, knowing that what I here offer is all 


personal experience and to a great extent something novel of 
its kind. 
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FOREWORD 
By VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., G.C.S.L, G.C.LE. 


THIS account of his first shooting trip to India was 
prepared by Henrik Apponyi from the diary which he had 
originally written for his mother. It is melancholy, indeed, 
that it should now perforce contain a memoir of the author. 

Although my own acquaintance with Henrik Apponyi 
was but brief, I have been honoured by the invitation to 
write a foreword to his book, because his first visit to India 
took place during the time when I was Viceroy. It was for me 
@ welcome opportunity of meeting one of whom I had heard 
much from many mutual acquaintances, and I quickly fell 
under the charm of his singular gift of comradeship, which 
gave him the entrée to all with whom he came in contact. It 
was natural to him to go more than half-way to meet the 
world, and I should suppose that wherever he went he 
gathered friends. 

No man can write a book and withhold all knowledge 
of himself from those who read it; and Henrik Apponyi 
stands plainly before us here, possessed of a great jote de 
vivre, and evidently destined, however long he had lived, 
to die young. For nothing could extinguish the gaiety of 
a spirit which had found supreme happiness at Oxford 
before the War, when responsibility, which even in his later 
years he never allowed to sit too heavily upon him, had 
scarcely yet had time to make its presence felt. 

I remember that he stayed with us for a week at the 
Viceroy’s House in Delhi in the early days of his shooting 
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trip, and came to say good-bye to us at Simla at its close, 
full of all that he had seen and done, and of the happiness 
which his experience of Indian hospitality had afforded 
him. He had kindly invited us to pay him a return visit 
in his own country, which he so greatly loved and of which 
he often spoke. But to my lasting regret circumstances 
made the fulfilment of this plan impossible. 

A year ago he died, still in the plenitude of health and 
strength, the unexpected victim of short and sudden illness. 
To his many friends his death is a real impoverishment of 
their own lives, and to his country the loss of one who 
would have given to it devoted and ungrudging service. 
And no one who reads these pages of his diary will fail, 
I think, there to recognise the portrait of a great sportsman, 
and a great gentleman. 


HALIFAX. 
DECEMBER, 1936. 
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“MAGI ”—A MEMOIR 
By ADAM DE HEGEDUS 


Durinc the preparation of this English edition of this 
work, I received the sad news of the passing, at the age of 
fifty-one, of my friend Count Henrik (‘‘ Magi”) Apponyi in 
Berlin on December 9, 1935, after a short and unexpected 
illness. The shock of this news was the greater because only 
a short time previously I had received a letter from him 
telling me of his plan to come to London in the near future, 
when he hoped, amongst other matters, to give his personal 
attention to My Big-Game Hunting Diary. 

Indeed, it could not have occurred to anyone who knew 
him and to those who were looking forward to his visit that 
we were to be so suddenly deprived of this gay and charming 
friend—to associate him with anything sad, fleeting or 
transient, never for one moment crossed our minds. Speaking 
of him, somehow one could only use the present tense. His 
huge, well-built frame and his delightful smile, were reminis- 
cent of a very dear overgrown schoolboy, while his hearty 
good humour and obvious physical well-being always stimu- 
lated and refreshed those who came into contact with him. 

If one had ever, looking for copy, thought of writing about 
him, one would have reflected on a humorous short story, 
relating in the rich and highly flavoured Hungarian manner, 
one of the numerous, amusing incidents and adventures of 
which he was the hero. But no one could even dream of an 
obituary or a memoir. 

Of the best type of Hungarian aristocrat, he was as simple 
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in manner and as unassuming in presence as an athlete of 
six foot two could be. He had none of that self-consciousness, 
that nervous desire to make others recognise the fact that he 
was the proud owner of sixteen quarterings, and as such a 
“superior being ’’—that rather deliberate amiability or 
haughtiness so sadly typical of a certain section of Continental 
aristocracy. He had the self-confidence of the scion of a 
Hungarian family, whose ancestors were already distinguished 
in the ninth century, a family which had given a splendid 
team of eminent statesmen and diplomats to his country’s 
service (among them Count Albert Apponyi—the ‘‘ G.O.M. 
of the League Assembly ’’.) He possessed courage, a delight- 
ful humour and an almost unrestrained love of nature and its 
pleasures. Was it any wonder that to his English friends he 
appeared to be “ so like an Englishman’? 

He was a great lover of England. He loved her with the 
particular, almost childish and unique love of those of us 
Hungarians who feel completely at home here, and who with 
the detective instinct of passionate devotion never stop 
searching for the traits and characteristics that bind our two 
nations together. I shall always remember our conversations 
at a Clarges Street restaurant and our long nocturnal walks 
along a deserted Piccadilly, while his words conjured up the 
vision of an Edwardian Oxford. He had spent two years at 
New College in the first decade of the century, with the 
generation of Lord Winterton, Lord Eustace Percy, Harold 
Nicolson and others. He delighted me with many amusing 
stories of his Oxford life (one of which is recorded by Mr. 
Harold Nicolson in that most amusing volume of masterly 
caricatures: Some People). 

Then he told little stories of his diplomatic career, whimsical 
anecdotes of Imperial Berlin and Constantinople, where he 
was attaché at the Austro-Hungarian Embassy. This career 
he soon abandoned after his father died. After the funeral of 
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Count Louis, the first Lord High Steward and Chamberlain 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph in Hungary, he had to take 
over the administration of the vast ancestral estates at 
Appony. It was after his succession that Appony with its 
lovely old castle with its unique library and collections and 
its fine shooting became so well known to the British aris- 
tocracy and to Indian princes. 

In a way this was a change for the better: he never re- 
gretted retiring from the Foreign Ministry. By nature he was 
a sportsman and a lover of the forest. Ever since he was able 
to carry a gun he would go roaming about, among the almost 
primeval forests of Appony, which in those years before the 
war were full of game rare in present-day Hungary. He was 
very young when he shot his first bear and his first wild boar. 
He was a shooting man and a hunter body and soul. (‘‘ That’s 
how I learnt my natural history,”’ he used to say); and before 
the war he had shot in practically all European countries, 
returning with fine trophies which were to enrich the already 
large collection at Appony. After the war he took part in 
overseas expeditions : twice to Africa, once to Canada and 
twice to India. 

This book is a record of his first Indian shooting trip. 
Originally it formed a collection of letters written regularly 
—often twice or three times a week—to his mother at Appony, 
whom he loved dearly. 

The Countess Louise Apponyi, sometime lady-in-waiting to 
the ill-fated Empress-Queen Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, 
was a woman of fine culture, ready wit and great beauty, 
whose gentleness of mind and simplicity of manner her son 
inherited to a marked degree. These letters were the 
cherished property of his mother, who found here amuse- 
ment and comfort in her illness brought on by great age 
and the troubled atmosphere of the years after the war. 

Reading them now, after a little editing by the author, 
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which mostly consisted in the removal of purely personal or 
intimate references—one does not feel like a trespasser on 
private territory. It is just their personal character, their 
almost Pepysian intimacy which is most winning. ‘‘ Magi” 
was a true amateur, often almost ashamed of the fact that he 
held a degree of Doctor of Law, as well as by the fact that 
elderly statesmen in the old Hungarian House of Magnates 
had once regarded him as a “‘ coming politician ”’. 

He lacks the “ technique ” and the form-sense of a pro- 
fessional writer ; he never troubles himself about “ artistic 
principles ’’; never has misgivings about “‘ unity of effect ” 
and never falls into the unbearable mannerism of “ fine 
writing ’’. At the same time his book has two qualities which 
commend themselves to the reader: his delightful and 
genuine naiveté and the gift of surprise, two indispensable 
characteristics of the ideal traveller. ‘‘I dislike the blasé 
person,” he once said to me, ‘‘ whether he is genuinely or 
deliberately so, and I hold that our Hungarian saying, ‘ a 
real gentleman 1s never in a hurry and is never surprised at anything ° 
is either nonsensical or else I am not a ‘ real gentleman’.” 

It is these characteristics that make his Indian notes an 
interesting book, and at the same time a revealing portrait 
of a fine sportsman and a dear friend. 
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My BIc-GAME HUNTING DIARY 


I 
VOYAGE TO INDIA 


Departure from Appony—Marseilles—Our fellow-passengers—Port Said 
—Invitations for India—Suez Canal—Mount Sinai—The Red Sea— 
Aden 


On BOARD S.S. ‘‘ NALDERA ”’, 
January 21, 1930. 

On January 12 I left my dear old home Appony. It was 
not easy to part from my mother, but I had to say good-bye 
to her, to my sister and to little Virginia. I was in a hurry to 
get away, for, without being superstitious, 1 was not disposed 
to start my long six months’ journey on the thirteenth. It is as 
well to be on the safe side. Only when seated in the railway 
carriage did I fully realise the now undoubted fact that I 
was about to attain the goal of my desires, namely India. 
In a few weeks I should see that fabled land! I gave un- 
spoken thanks to Heaven that this delight was to fall to my lot. 

For some days before starting I had not a moment’s peace 
of mind, for in the present circumstances, since the ex- 
propriation of the greater part of my ancestral acres, 1t was no 
easy matter so to arrange everything about the house and 
land that the work should go on systematically in my absence. 
I had looked forward to the delight of being on board ship. 
And why not? For the first time in twenty years I can enjoy 
a complete rest, lead my own life and read interesting books, 
without anything to worry me. There will be no world war, 
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with the cares and annoyances which are its legacy, and no 
Prague land registry office ; even the telephone, that hateful 
but at home, unfortunately, indispensable instrument of 
torture, will cease to torment me. I have laid in a plentiful 
supply of reading matter for the voyage. Besides books on 
India I have taken a few works of travel, some of which 
indeed only partially relate to India, but assort well with 
my discursive, hopeful frame of mind towards those distant 
foreign lands. Marco Polo, the travels of Magalhaes, 
Alexander the Great’s description of his Indian Campaign, 
Herodotus and other similar works, give rein to my imagina- 
tion. I have provided, of course, for “‘ technical ” literature ; 
my little travelling library includes the young Roosevelts’ 
description of their sporting trip in the Pamirs and Tientchan, 
as also Ernest Hoyos’s shooting diary relating to that country 
and to Kashmir. The latter is of special interest to me, as I 
myself am going to the Himalayas, the mountain country of 
Kashmir, one of my principal objectives. 

It is not only the tiger, that true king of beasts, or the 
mountain sheep of the Himalayas, that attract me to India, 
but also the history of that mighty country, the incomparable 
ancient art monuments and the much-talked-of pomp of the 
maharajahs’ courts. Whereas in Africa where (in the Sudan) 
I was hunting in 1924 I found hardly anything outside of 
sport to awaken my interest in any great degree—excepting, 
of course, Egypt—the many wonders of India have ever since 
my boyhood held an extraordinary attraction for me. My 
chief satisfaction is that I am not only to traverse India as 
a tourist, but to gain a thorough insight into every sphere of 
life there, from that of the courts of Viceroy and maharajah 
to that of the simple natives. And I can go shooting wherever 
I please in India ! What a prospect ! Especially after the last 
years when the only recreation has been a constant struggle 
against the confiscation of landed property ! 
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26. The Taj Mahal. 
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2g. Carved tracery marble window. 30. Pillar decoration. 
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31. Tower in Agra on the baloony of which Shah Jahan died 
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VOYAGE TO INDIA 


Thanks to my English friends who, although we had not 
met for fifteen years, accorded me again in November, 1929, 
so cordial a reception, even before leaving Appony I received 
quite a host of Indian invitations. Maharajahs invited me for 
tiger-shooting, and even from Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, there 
came an invitation, for which I was primarily indebted to 
my kind friend Lord Winterton, who was for six years Under- 
Secretary of State at the India Office in London and has 
several times been my guest at Appony. 

I stopped at Vienna to rearrange my baggage and my 
friend Luki came to see me off. Then on January 14 I took 
the Nice express to Monte Carlo, in order to see my poor 
brother’s orphan children before my departure. At Bruck I 
was joined by my dear friends Marie and Franz Mayr- 
Melnhof who were shooting with me in 1924 in the Sudan. 
I found them, as it happened, in a state of some excitement, 
and no wonder—they had just had a motor accident, but 
luckily no one was hurt. At Treviso I had to leave my berth 
in the sleeping-car and go back to Klagenfurt, as in my 
abstraction I had forgotten to get an Italian visa. The Italian 
Consul there was a friend of Livio Borghese, so, late as it was 
at night, he affixed the necessary stamp to my passport. This 
first faux pas exasperated me; I thought to myself, perhaps 
I am not ripe for such a long journey ! But presently I con- 
soled myself, for the sleeping-car conductor told me that 
Prince Festetics had had the same contretemps the year 
before. 

“Il a pleuré, le vieux Prince,” said the inspector, “‘ mats il 
lu: fallut sortir tout de méme!”’ 

Well, thought I, if such a grand seigneur survived the 
incident, I shall also manage to get over it somehow ! 

On the fifteenth I arrived at Monte Carlo where my old 
friend Gerald Wellesley sought me out. He had come straight 
from London for the day to see me. He asked me a great 
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favour which, although it was not an every-day request, I 
nevertheless readily granted, all the more readily because 
I had received so many favours from other English friends. 
Next morning I ran over to Nice, but only spent an hour 
there to say good-bye to my brother’s children of whom I am 
very fond. I then went on to Marseilles. At Cannes I joined 
company again with the Mayr-Melnhofs from whom I had 
been obliged to part at Treviso. Franzi and Marie were still 
unable to make up their minds whether to go on with me to 
India or not. Finally, after lengthy deliberation, they 
decided that Marie should come with me, while Franzi 
attended to some business of his and would follow us in a 
fortnight’s time. 

On January 17 at Marseilles I was delighted to meet again 
my old friends, Denise and Jozsi Wenckheim who were wait- 
ing for me there. Our baggage gave a fair amount of trouble, 
but at last on the eighteenth we put to sea on board the 
P. & O. SS. Naldera. 

To have travelling companions in journeying to distant 
lands is only possible if the party consists of intimate, tried 
friends, as we all were. We called the roll of our party in case 
one were missing, and then, once we had found our number 
correct (there were four of us, all good friends) we finally 
realised the accomplished fact that we were actually on the 
way to India! Now, some of my acquaintances had pro- 
phesied, right up to the last day, that the Wenckheims and 
Mayr-Melnhofs would leave me in the lurch. Some people 
take a strange delight in announcing bad news! Well, there 
is no help for that. 

We found no one we knew on board. It was dark when 
we neared Corsica and I was greatly disappointed that I 
could not catch a glimpse of the celebrated moufflon of the 
Corsican mountains (it was from here that my father brought 
over his mouffions to his Appony estate), for had it been day- 
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light I might have been able to spot them with my excellent 
Zeiss field-glasses. Passing close to Stromboli we could dis- 
tinctly see the crater vomiting forth its lava. It looked like a 
bad omen—with a view to sea-sickness—but why be down- 
cast? Otherwise the first four days, up to the twenty-first, 
have been uneventful. To-morrow we get to Port Said, and 
spend four hours there. 

Col. Harvey, Military Secretary to the Viceroy, had 
previously wired me to Appony that a detailed letter would 
await me at Port Said. To-morrow I shall post these first 
few pages of my diary, so that mother will get them as soon 
as possible. 


Port Sam, 
January 22, 1931. 

We were awakened by the usual noises of Port Said: dark 
Arabs coaling ship. We drove round the town with Marie 
and Denise. The ladies of course were seized with the shop- 
ping mania. The dragoman we engaged was an amusing 
person. He immediately informed us that his wife was a 
Viennese who, to be exact, resided in Mariahilfer Strasse. 
This of course struck the ladies as absolutely priceless and 
they promised, on their return from India, to make a point 
of going to have tea with the dragoman’s wife. Well, let them 
have their amusement ! They are lucky if life has no greater 
cares in store than that !—I thought the town dirty and 
uninteresting, with the exception of the statue of de Lesseps. 
That eminent man truly did a grand piece of work when he 
built the Canal. 

I got the eagerly awaited letter from Col. Harvey. He is 
really Lord Irwin’s right-hand man and in this capacity 
occupies a position of foremost importance. He repeated in 
an extremely kind manner what he had previously informed 
me briefly in his wire: that he had arranged through Col. 
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Trench—who had invited me the previous year—for a tiger- 
hunt in Hyderabad from February 2 to 12; he held out a 
prospect of another tiger-hunt for the middle of February 
with the Maharajah of Bhopal, and further stated that the 
Viceroy would invite me to Delhi for the last week in February 
so that I might be present at the annual session of the Chamber 
of Princes. This, wrote Col. Harvey, would offer an excellent 
opportunity of making acquaintance with the maharajahs 
who on these occasions appear in Delhi in all their pomp 
and grandeur. 

I am looking forward to meeting the Viceroy who is, I 
hear, an extremely interesting and obliging man. 

Col. Harvey further stated that he had written to the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, begging him to assist me in my plans 
and to reserve me the nullahs, or valleys, best suited for shoot- 
ing purposes in the Himalayas, for April, May and June. 
The Maharajah has special territories reserved for himself 
where no one else is allowed to shoot. 

At noon we weighed anchor, and entered the Suez Canal. 
The passage takes about twelve hours, and is extremely 
interesting and instructive. The Canal is 105 miles long— 
just the distance from Vienna to Appony—about 130 yards 
wide and 30 feet deep, so that very big ships can pass through 
it. The cost of construction was 400,000,000 gold francs. 
It took ten years to complete and the Canal was opened on 
November 17, 1869, with great ceremony. During the 
passage I often thought of my uncles Albert and Alexander 
Apponyi who were also present at the opening of the Canal 
and the subsequent gala banquet and used to tell me a great 
deal about it; the Empress Eugénie sat at the head of the 
table, our King Francis Joseph and the then German Crown 
Prince Frederick William also graced the festivities with 
their presence. 

We soon made friends with the captain of our steamer, a 
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very courteous, congenial man. We lounge about on the 
bridge for hours on end and the captain explains things to 
us. He also showed us the place where the legend has it that 
Moses and his people crossed the Red Sea. At that time the 
sea extended further west and the place in question is now a 
lake. Next day Mount Sinai appeared on the eastern shore. 
With my field-glasses we had a good view of this sombre 
mount of sacred memory—though it is true we were unable 
to detect the spot where Moses was handed the stone tablets 
of the Ten Commandments. But then, nowadays, there is 
not much sign anywhere of people keeping them—the post- 
war world is not very favourable for the keeping of the 
Commandments. The Seventh Commandment especially is 
much transgressed—moreover certain states even do not 
respect it! ... 

For three days, in tremendous heat, our vessel cleft the 
waves of the Red Sea. Here there came into my mind the 
celebrated old caricaturist Pick. Forty years ago, when this 
talented artist was travelling in company with Henry 
Lichtenstein, he said to the latter : 

“Your Highness must give me the precedence here!” 
In which he was right, for the Lichtensteins were not yet 
recorded in the Almanach de Gotha when Pick’s ancestors 
were crossing the Red Sea in the steps of Moses. 

The caricaturist reminds me of the excellent caricature 
Marie drew yesterday. To explain this I must point out that 
Jozsi Wenckheim is not particularly keen on hunting tigers, 
being more interested in polo, whereas Marie is looking for- 
ward so passionately to the coming sport that she fairly 
trembles with excitement at the mere mention of the word 
tiger. She is naturally somewhat dejected, as she has prom- 
ised Franzi that until he arrives she will only shoot at tiger 
from a raised platform in a tree. That is why she does not 
want to come to Hyderabad where the first tiger-hunt is to 
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be, until I write whether one can shoot tigers there from raised 
tree-stations. Well, Jozsi found a book on tiger-hunting in 
the ship’s library. One could not speak to him for a whole 
day ; he absolutely buried himself in the book. I may remark 
that I meanwhile got a sore foot, and had to have a wet 
compress on it. As far as my passion for sport is concerned, 
I need not dwell upon that—those who know me are quite 
clear on that point. With this preamble I can now describe 
the caricature itself. The irony of fate! Those who hunger 
after tigers are put on the shelf! Denise is sitting on a tree 
platform in the jungle, while Jozsi is dauntlessly stalking on 
foot a tiger just creeping cautiously towards him. Denise from 
her station is directing the flustered sportsman. I too am 
sitting under the tree, in an arm-chair, as one of my feet is 
bandaged and I cannot walk, while Marie, in the shape of 
an enraged sporting dog, tied to a stake with an enormous 
chain, wants to go for the tiger at any price, so that the stake 
is bent almost to the ground under the strain. I am tearing 
my hair in despair that I cannot take part in the sport with 
my bad foot. It really was a very clever sketch, with so much 
humour in it that we almost died of laughter over it. 
Altogether the days pass cheerfully and we are full of 
optimistic hopes. 

To-morrow we put in at Aden. We shall have four hours 
there ; plenty of time to see Aden. 


In THE ARABIAN SEA, 


january 30. 
Since my last entries the days have passed in the usual 
manner at sea. We stopped a short time at Aden, and spent 
It in going through the bazaars and looking at the Roman 
reservoirs and aqueducts. The ladies of course did some 
shopping again! They cannot do without that! Then 
followed four monotonous days on the Arabian Sea. We 
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killed the slowly passing time in reading. On the twenty- 
sixth came another wireless from the Governor of Bombay’s 
Military Secretary, enquiring whether, on our arrival at 
one o’clock at night, we cared to go straight to Government 
House, or only in the morning. This referred to the invitation 
we had already received to be guests of the Governor. I 
naturally thought it better form not to cause inconvenience 
by arriving at night, so I wired back that we should only 
make our appearance in the morning. 
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Arrival—Three days at Government House—A shoal of Indian invitations 
—Our four months’ Indian itinerary—Banquet at the Governor’s— 
Luncheon at the Military Commandant’s—At Elephant Island—My 
absence of mind, which luckily turned out well 


GOVERNMENT House, 
BomBay, 
February 2, 1931. 


On the morning of January 31, we arrived at Bombay, 
after thirteen days at sea. Consequently we had not the 
bother of landing late at night and were able to proceed at 
once to Government House. Although it was only 6 a.m., 
Lord Ashley, Aide-de-Camp to the Governor, was already 
there waiting for us. He had brought with him some men to 
carry our luggage ashore and see to the customs. We got 
into two splendid, brilliantly varnished cars and were whirled 
off to Government House. 

We were quartered in two guest pavilions that had been 
built for the Prince of Wales and his suite. From the windows 
there was a fine view of the harbour. Beautiful flowers every- 
where, marble floors in the rooms, a separate drawing-room 
and bedroom with a bathroom, for each of us—most sump- 
tuous. Marie was struck dumb with amazement ; we chose 
our rooms and changed our attire. 

At nine o’clock breakfast awaited us in another wing of the 
House. This was served in the Governor’s great reception- 
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34. Delhi polo-ground 
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35. The Viceroy distributes the prizes 
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36. The Viceroy’s four-in-hand at the Horse Show. 
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38. Mounted sentry in front of Viceregal Lodge. 
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40. Maharajahs’ cars in front of Assembly. 
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room. Numberless servants bustled about, all with red tur- 
bans on their heads. They brought in some lovely dishes. 
We enjoyed with a vengeance the excellent breakfast which 
we discussed in company with several A.D.C.’s. 

Even before breakfast Major Vaux, an exceedingly charm- 
ing man—Military Secretary to the Governor—looked me 
up, and handed me a huge budget of letters awaiting me. 
Just like at home at Appony when I had been away a few 
days! The only difference being that, whereas at Appony 
80 per cent of the post consisted of importunities connected 
with expropriation and taxes, in the mail at Bombay I only 
found good news, invitations from the Viceroy, the Governor, 
and several maharajahs. As usual, I again had no time to 
go through such a mass of correspondence carefully, although 
we are all intensely interested in the contents of the invita- 
tions. But first I had to present my introductions in person. 
On my writing-table there awaited me a detailed printed 
programme of the three days to be spent in Bombay. 

Lunch at noon at the Governor’s ; dinner of ninety-one 
covers in the evening ; from the plan of the table I see that 
I am to take in the wife of the Governor. In England too it is 
customary to pay this mark of distinction to the stranger on 
the first occasion. On the second day lunch at the Military 
Commandant’s and on the evening of the third we start for 
Hyderabad, for tiger-hunting. Meanwhile all the other 
meals at the Governor’s. The whole programme gives me 
the impression of a parade ! 

After second breakfast I was able to get through my batch 
of letters. 

The first was written by Col. Harvey, Military Secretary to 
the Viceroy. This functionary usually acts as a sort of fac- 
totum to the governors and also to the maharajahs. He 
explained that, just as the late Col. Thounthorp had arranged 
an extensive tiger-hunt for my friends, the Potockis, two 
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years ago, so he, Col. Harvey, had this time provided for a 
fine hunting territory for me in the Terai, on the borders of 
Nepal, from March 17 to 31. This is the best tiger-hunting 
country in the whole of India. He added that it had been a 
difficult matter, because the best areas were already reserved, 
but the Viceroy had taken the matter in hand himself, and so 
everything was of course in order, Needless to say that we 
were all, especially Marie, extremely delighted at this, for we 
shall thus be our own masters in the area in question—so that 
we Shall be able to make up our hunting programme just as 
we like. This is pleasanter than being merely a guest—as we 
shall be with the maharajahs—and having to follow the 
programmes drawn up by other people. 

The second letter was from the Maharajah of Patiala. He 
is politically one of the most important and influential 
princes in India, and has represented India at the League of 
Nations in Geneva. He invited me to his capital and begged 
me to let him know when I intended to come. I was particu- 
larly glad of this invitation, because I was anxious to gain 
an insight into the political situation in India, which a 
native statesman and ruler would be in the best position 
to give me. 

But the letter which meant most to me as a sportsman was 
from Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. It was from Col. 
Ogilvie, the British Resident there, and ran into six pages, 
answering all my questions ; I had written and wired him 
from London. He wrote that the Maharajah of Kashmir 
himself had reserved for me and my friends the best nullahs 
for markhor, ovis ammon and ibex shooting. This will also 
greatly please my nephew, Stephen Karolyi,! for the 
Maharajah retains for himself the best areas, and without his 


1 At that time it was understood that he would follow me and join in 
the expedition to Kashmir. But instead of that he preferred to spend his 
time—and he was quite right—in finding a most charming wife. 
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courteous consent nobody else can have access to them. 
Col. Ogilvie further imparted to me the invitation of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir to be his guest in his palace at 
Srinagar whilst we make preparations for our shooting trip 
which will take us three days at least. 

A letter also came from the Maharajah of Bikaner who 
disposes of the best wild-duck shooting territory in the world. 
He has invited me to stay at his palace in Delhi at the end of 
February. Unfortunately, as I had foreseen, the season for 
wild-duck shooting is over ; the great sandgrouse shoot took 
place some days ago, and the Viceroy took part in it. For 
this invitation, as for the others, I am indebted to my Oxford 
friends : Montague Cadi wrote to the Maharajah of Bikaner 
asking him to invite me. 

Finally Lord Stanley (brother of Lord Derby), Governor 
of Madras, has invited me to Madras. After so many invita- 
tions one really does not mind a letter of apology. The 
Maharajah of Bhopal writes that he is sorry he cannot invite 
me to a tiger-hunt as he would have liked to, but he will not 
be at home, because he will be permanently in Delhi for the 
polo tournament. Col. Powlett, a good American friend of 
mine, mentioned me to the Maharajah. (Col. Powlett 
visited me in Appony two years ago.) 

It was hours, of course, before I got through this quantity 
of letters and invitations; I held a consultation with my 
friends to hammer out our plans and this was how our pro- 
gramme finally looked : 

February 2-12: Tiger-hunt in Hyderabad, on Col. 
Trench’s invitation, all at the expense of the State of Hyder- 
abad. Ten days. Thence we go to Udaipur, to the old 
Maharajah of Udaipur. (The most beautiful castle in India 
is here.) 

February 17-19: Polo week at Delhi. The best teams 
compete for the Prince of Wales’s Cup. Then have a look 
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at Agra, Benares, etc., excursions from Delhi, February 
19-24. 

February 25: We are guests of the Viceroy at his House 
in Delhi, for the duration of the Assembly of the ‘‘ Chamber 
of Princes ”’. 

March 2-5: At the Maharajah of Patiala’s. 

March 5-17: For the present we are free. 

March 17-31 : Tiger-shooting in the Terai. 

April 1-3: As guests of the Maharajah of Kashmir at 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 

From April 3, D.V., for 3-4 months, as guests of the Maha- 
rajah, we hunt the celebrated mountain game of Kashmir 
in the best shooting areas of the Himalayan nullahs. 

Truly a gigantic programme, one must admit ! As already 
mentioned, I owe all this to my Oxford friends. The most 
important of all, of course, were the introductions of Lord 
Winterton, Lord Lovat, and Fritz Ponsonby to the Viceroy. 

With such prospects it is only natural that we look forward 
in the best of spirits to our time in Bombay. We sat down 
ninety-one to dinner with the Governor. I have often been 
at sumptuous banquets in London, Vienna, Budapest, but 
anything comparable with that unique and _ interesting 
banquet has never yet come my way. The table was laid in 
the great dining-hall; open doors lead on every side to 
drawing-rooms surrounding the great room and these give 
rather the impression of verandas, as the outer walls are 
replaced by balustrades. This is how they build in India ; 
even in the dwelling houses, so-called bungalows, this is the 
regular practice ; it ensures a constant current of air, and 
renders the heat bearable. 

I took Lady Sykes, the wife of the Governor, in to dinner. 
Her Excellency—daughter of Bonar Law, the Conservative 
ex-Prime Minister of England—was extremely amiable. She 
explained to me who and what the other guests were. The 
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dinner proved unexceptionable and did great credit to the 
artistry of the chef. The countless Mohammedan servants, 
on the other hand, made me think of my dear sister Fanny ; 
how she would have appreciated the restful, noiseless atten- 
dance of the bare-footed servants moving silently to and fro. 
As they flitted about on the soft, thick carpets, they produced 
a strikingly ceremonious effect in their white turbans and 
red uniforms. Altogether the whole room, with its many 
lamps and masses of flowers, was like a fairy dream. 

In the afternoon we went out with the Governor, Sir 
Frederick Sykes, to the races. It is a splendid race-course. A 
big race was just being run and from the Viceroy’s stand we 
had a good view of the whole scene. Altogether we enjoyed 
those days at Bombay, as if we had been some sort of poten- 
tates ourselves. It was very amusing, too, being passed from 
hand to hand, as the custom is in visits to rulers. 

On the following day luncheon at the Military Com- 
mandant’s and in the evening dinner at the Governor’s again. 
On Sunday—the day of our departure—we lunched with the 
Governor, in company with a yachting party. Amongst the 
company at lunch I was glad to come across Major C. again, 
whose acquaintance I had made at the Pless’s at Fiirstenstein 
during the great Breslau manceuvres in 1906. The major 
came up to me at once, and remarked that he still kept the 
photos we took at Fiirstenstein. Thus one meets old acquaint- 
ances again after tens of years, and on another continent. 
The world is small ! 

I can hardly describe the distinguished attention with 
which we were surrounded and we could only reflect on 
the sad irony of fate that dragged us into war with that splen- 
did, infinitely refined and hospitable nation, the English ! 
But then much has since happened that would have been 
inconceivable in the old pre-war world. Everything has 
changed—especially at home, with us. Only here, at the 
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Governor’s dinner, it was as if we were transported back to 
the old world again. The inevitable toasts in particular 
brought to mind the old spirit of loyalty. The host at the end 
of dinner always rises, raises his glass and gives the toast : 
‘“* The King-Emperor !*’ Whereupon the guests all rise and 
ceremoniously repeat the words. This is the spirit of loyalty 
that holds together the great British world-empire ! 

It interested us also to see how the Governor is looked up 
to as a sort of sovereign ruler. Before the ceremonial dinner 
all the guests—ninety of us—had to stand round in a circle 
in the spacious hall. After ten minutes the Governor and his 
wife appeared, preceded by an A.D.C., in a swallow-tail 
coat with white lapels and gold buttons, who bowed to the 
guests and announced “‘ Their Excellencies!”’ Everybody 
made a deep bow. The Governor and his wife shook hands 
with each one present, Europeans and Indians alike. With 
us alone they did not shake hands. We looked at each other, 
and at first did not know what to make of it. Perhaps we had 
done something wrong? Surely not ? Later on the Governor 
and his wife themselves explained to us that it is not cus- 
tomary to shake hands with members of a house-party at 
every meeting, but only on their arrival or departure. The 
ceremonious character of it all impressed us deeply. We 
began to wonder what we should see at the Viceroy’s court 
at Delhi, if the Governor of Bombay is surrounded with such 
pomp and circumstance ! 

One afternoon the Admiral of the Indian fleet placed a big 
fast motor-launch at our disposal, so that we might visit the 
celebrated cave temple on Elephant Island. This temple 
was hewn out of the solid rock of the mountain in the ninth 
century A.D. The sumptuous motor boat that took us over 
to the island was built in 1912 for the festivities when the 
King of England was crowned Emperor of India. It was in 
this boat that His Majesty landed. The Departmental Com- 
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mandant of Bombay came with us and gave us a big tea on 
board. Poor Jozsi was down with high fever and had to stay 
behind. . 

On the last evening we dined en famille with the Governor 
and his wife and two pleasant A.D.C.’s who were allocated 
to us for the whole period of our stay in Bombay to assist us 
in every way. I had brought with me my photographs of 
bear and deer shooting at home and in Galicia which greatly 
interested the company. Marie was in high spirits and chat- 
tered with such élan that the Governor, otherwise a some- 
what reserved man, was greatly amused by her stories. My 
thoughts harked back to my poor little friend Nettie ;! how 
she too would have enjoyed all this Oriental hospitality and 
grandeur. Afterour travels together inAfrica we had always 
dreamt of India. 

When it was time to leave, we got into our car in our even- 
ing dress and dashed off to the railway station. The English 
and ourselves were, all of us, in the best of spirits. The 
Governor and his wife saw us into the car. There, before the 
final leave-taking, everyone was in a great bustle to make 
sure that overcoats and sun-helmets were ready at hand. We 
had not yet got accustomed to that tropical headgear, so we 
kept on mixing them up. As I absent-mindedly started look- 
ing for my helmet, the overcoat on my arm was in my way. 
We were all rushing to and fro and I only noticed that some 
man in evening dress was standing beside me. Thinking it 
must be a butler, I thrust my overcoat into his hands for him 
to hold. The butler, however, did not seem to take the hint, 
whereupon, quite mechanically, and even forcibly, I pressed 
the coat upon him and turned my back upon him without 
thinking more about it, as I was just talking to an A.D.C. 
Suddenly I became aware that everybody was laughing. 
Whatever was it? I could not make it out. Suddenly I 

+ Countess Khevenhueller, who died in 1928. 
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looked round and to my great consternation I saw that the 
“butler” on whom I had forced my coat, not heeding his 
reluctance—was the Governor himself! But the high English 
dignitary, otherwise so formal in his bearing, laughed so 
whole-heartedly at my little lapse that the whole party was 
seized with a regular paroxysm of laughter. Of course I 
immediately tried to recover my coat, but the Governor 
would not give it up for the world and insisted on helping 
me on with it himself. High as our spirits already were, this 
amusing episode only tended to increase them. The situation 
was so comical that I cannot help smiling even now when I 
think of it. 

Altogether the three days in Bombay passed like some 
pleasant dream ; the hospitality we received was unbounded. 
My original idea was that 90 per cent of my diary would only 
contain accounts of shooting, but then I had not reckoned on 
such extensive receptions and festivities. But it would have 
been a pity to omit them, if only to recall such memorable 
experiences from my notes in years to come. 

With ourselves and all our luggage in four cars, we were 
escorted to the station by one of the A.D.C.’s who waited to 
see our train off. In the course of conversation he declared 
it was long since such high spirits had prevailed and they had 
had such fun as during the last three days ; anyway they had 
all told him so. 

The train then started and we sped on to Hyderabad and 
the eagerly expected tigers. 
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44. The Viceroy’s garden-party. 
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HYDERABAD 


Sir Richard Chevenix Trench—Banquet at Nawab Lutfut Dowla’s— 
Gorgeous tent-camp in the jungle—My first leopard—My first tiger— 
The Nizam of Hyderabad—Leave-taking—At the Prime Minister’s— 
Fresh invitations for the future—Hearty hospitality of the English 
and Indians—A day in Bombay again—Gradual extinction of the 
Indian lion 


HypDERABAD GUEsT-HOUSsE, 

February 6, 1931. 
On the evening of the third on our arrival at Hyderabad 
our reception was attended with the same features as at 
Bombay. Sir Richard Chevenix Trench, Financial Minister 
to the Nizam, was awaiting us. (Nizam is the title given to 
the ruler of Hyderabad. It ranks first among the princely 
titles of India.) Mr. Armstrong, Chief of Police, was also 
present. This gentleman is going to accompany us in our 
shooting trips. 

Five brand-new, handsome cars were drawn up in front of 
the railway station, with chauffeurs in turbans and red 
uniforms. There were special motor lorries for the baggage. 
The big, luxurious cars had been procured hardly a month 
ago, in view of the impending visit of the Viceroy. 

They gave us comfortable quarters at Hyderabad, in the 
state guest-house. Here we found already. awaiting us a 
printed invitation to a farewell dinner of 150 covers at the 
British Resident’s. As has been the case every day since we 
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have been in India, we had to dress for dinner and we hurried 
off in cars to the Nawab’s Palace. It is a bigger building than 
the Karacsonyis’ mansion in Budapest and stands in an 
enormous park. The whole place swam in fairy lights that 
hung from every bough. One magnificent car after another 
drew up at the entrance, just as if for a state ball. The host 
received his guests at the foot of the great staircase. We saw 
from the printed plan of the seats that we, as strangers, were 
again to occupy the places of honour. The Nizam’s venerable 
Prime Minister, a Hindu, took in Marie, while Denise sat 
next the host; he being a Mohammedan, the hostess was not 
present. The room was flooded with many-coloured lights, 
a band was playing, ten sumptuous courses prepared by a 
French chef succeeded each other and the choice viands were 
washed down with ten different wines. After dinner followed 
a theatrical performance. Here, as in Bombay, we felt as if 
we were in a land of dreams. 

Next day Col. Trench gave a dinner. It was he who had 
invited me for tiger-shooting the year before.! In the after- 
noon we paid our respects to the Prime Minister, and tried 
our guns in an old family park. This gentleman, Nawab 
Wali Dowla, took his degree at Oxford three years before 
me. At that time his father entertained Hans Heinrich Pless 
who had come tiger-shooting to Hyderabad with his wife. 

On the fifth I motored out ahead to the shooting camp. 
Up to now we had kept on saying that hardly anything would 
surprise us after those fabulous receptions in Bombay and 
Hyderabad. There we were greatly mistaken ! Never in my 
life did I see such a sight as that displayed in the camp. I 
could hardly believe my eyes. I had expected to find two, or 
at most three tents waiting ready for us, but instead of that 
a whole camp was spread out before us : fourteen huge tents, 
one special dining-tent and one luxuriously appointed 

4 The death of my poor sister Inkey prevented my going abroad then. 
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drawing-room tent—the whole thing like some Sultan’s 
camp! Two big triumphal arches were erected at the 
entrance, bearing the word “‘ Welcome ”’ (Plate 2), and further 
off was quite a canvas village (Plate 3). At least thirty tents 
served for the accommodation of the staff of servants, but 
there was also a fair number of soldiers, infantry and cavalry, 
with a whole lot of officers (Plates 17 and 18). The detachments 
were appointed as a guard of honour to us and were drawn 
up to receive us. I hardly knew what to say to all this. I 
chuckled inwardly at not having come to India alone, as I had 
originally intended, but in company with my friends who will 
now be able to bear me out if anyone at home is inclined to 
treat these marvels as traveller’s yarns. 

We had hardly arrived in camp when a wonderful lunch 
was served up. Sole meuniére ; five courses. Ten servants 
with turbans waited on us. I was dumbfounded when my 
favourite delicacy, ice-cream and real ice, was placed before 
me—I had, in point of fact, happened to mention the day 
before how fond I was of ice, especially in great heat ! There 
was champagne, too, ad lib. A pity Marie was not there ; 
she had stayed behind for a couple of days at Hyderabad to 
gad about, as she expressed it, with all these Nabobs. It was 
quite amusing to watch the limitless enthusiasm with which 
she devoured all these exotic sights. But what will it be when 
she sees our tent camp! She will be in ecstasies ! 

They asked me the very first afternoon whether I should 
like some leopard shooting. Needless to say I did not decline 
the offer. We motored out for an hour from the camp and 
then had half an hour’s walk, to a place where a goat was 
tethered as bait, and sat up on a “‘ machan ”’, a raised plat- 
form built up as cover. I waited patiently from five to six. 
Around me hundreds of vultures hovered over the kill. After 
an hour’s wait the sound of a leopard suddenly struck upon 
my ears, as he smacked his lips. A few moments later the 
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beautiful great cat appeared out of the jungle. A sight never 
to be forgotten ! Quite slowly he crept up to his prey, and 
all at once, from about six yards distance, he sprang upon it 
with a mighty bound. I fired immediately, and the magni- 
ficent leopard fell dead. Some people do not fire a second 
shot, but I, as is my wont on principle, gave him another 
bullet. There was no need for this, but I think it only fair 
to do so. 

After so many gorgeous experiences our future prospects 
looked all the more encouraging. The first tiger-hunt was 
only planned for the following day and on the very first even- 
ing 1 came back to camp with a bag of a huge leopard ! 

This sort of thing always rejoices a sportsman’s heart, and 
how much more when right at the start of his Indian trip ! 

Jozsi and Denise turned up in the evening. The leopard 
was spread out in camp and my friends were genuinely 
delighted at my success. They declared that they did not 
grudge me my first success, because I had shouldered so 
much responsibility and worry over the trivial details of 
preparation for the journey. I would gladly have undertaken 
ten times the responsibility, seeing the successful result of our 
Indian trip which we shall remember as long as we live. 

My friends, too, as I expected, could find no words to 
express their admiration at the sight of the gorgeous tent 
encampment. A hundred men had been working for a fort- 
night in erecting it. They had called into being quite a palm- 
garden, strewing the newly cut paths with coloured gravel 
and bordering them with stones. All this had to be transported 
fifty miles in motor lorries from Hyderabad into the jungle ! 
Twenty acetylene lamps shed their light the whole night. 
They had to be left burning all night, as it had frequently 
happened that in the darkness a tiger or two had prowled 
into the camp—and a tiger is not exactly a pleasant bed- 
fellow ! We really felt as if we were oriental potentates our- 
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selves. But our amazement is as nothing compared with 
what Marie will feel when she turns up to-morrow ! 

But now I must close, as the mail to Europe leaves once a 
week and my letter will just catch it. 


In Camp aT WENKATAPUR, 
February 9. 


Yesterday was one of the grandest days of my sporting 
life : I shot my first tiger ! , 

I shall never forget it, just as I shall always remember the 
day when, thirty-six years ago, I shot my first roebuck and 
my first stag in Appony. Yesterday I brought down the first 
leopard and to-day we had our first tiger-hunt. After a tiger 
had pounced upon the tethered tame buffalo the night before, 
the native hunters and beaters searched the whole jungle 
round for his spoor in the sand. The spoor showed that the 
tiger had obviously retreated into another circumscribed 
portion of the jungle about one hundred acres in extent, that 
lay right alongside the highway. The shikaris said that tigers 
very rarely lurk so close to the road. The three ‘‘ machans ” 
were erected one hundred yards from the road, and were 
lashed in the ordinary way to trees some sixty yards apart, 
and about fourteen feet from the ground. Jozsi took up his 
station on the first, I on the second, and Denise on the third 
with Mr. Armstrong, Chief of Police in Hyderabad, who was 
in charge of the shoot. 

After an hour a great noise arose. The beaters had started 
their drive, and we knew that the hunt had begun. (See 
sketch.) 

This is how it is done: the centre of the line of several 
hundred beaters drives the game through the jungle straight 
towards the “ machans ”’ while the right and left wings of the 
line are protected by so-called “stops”. The duty of the 
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stops is to prevent the driven game from breaking through to 
right or left. These stops are perched on trees at intervals of 
about forty yards. On this occasion there were twenty stops 
on each side. After barely a quarter of an hour I suddenly 
heard the scream of a wild peacock. That is just what phea- 
sants do when a fox gets into a pheasant drive and scares the 
birds. I at once concluded that when wild peacocks make 
their clamours, it is the same warning signal in a tiger-hunt, 
with the slight difference that here it is peacocks instead of 
pheasants, and tigers instead of foxes—a tidy little difference ! 
And so it was. Within a few minutes I caught sight of the 
tiger approaching through the sparse young forest. Unfor- 
tunately he was some way off. Even though I could not make 
out the animal in every detail, I could distinctly see his out- 
line. Now for the first time in my life I saw this magnificent 
animal the tiger, out in the open—a memorable sight to a 
sportsman. I at once drew a bead on him, of course. The 
tiger stopped, but just behind a bush, then went on another 
few steps, then again stopped for a moment. Although he 
was partly hidden by branches, I had to fire, for he would 
otherwise shortly have disappeared into the dense part of the 
forest. The shot rang out, but unluckily I did not see that it 
had hit him. I fired again, on which the tiger came nearer, 
but dashed through the bush. Now I gave him another shot, 
just as he was about to disappear, and yet another. After 
my first shot Denise also fired, but missed. Just then the right 
wing of the advancing beaters got up to us, and a few chital 
(a species of fallow-deer) dashed past us, and after them a 
silver pheasant and a so-called ‘‘ jungle-fowl ”’, which 1s just 
like our domestic bird. All of a sudden a deafening noise 
broke out on the left wing from which, and from the fact that 
the beaters, with the agility of monkeys, were up the trees in a 
second, I realised that there was another tiger in the drive. 
Shortly afterwards Denise shot twice more, but I could not 
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make out what she was firing at. It is incredible that the only 
weapon these half-naked beaters carry is a paltry little stick ! 
With us in the Carpathians a beater would not dare to go 
even to a bear-hunt without at least an axe ! 

We descended from our machans. Denise said that two 
more tigers had appeared at the very end of the beat, but she 
had probably missed them. She might have hit one, but 
could not tell for certain. The third shot had been fired by 
Mr. Armstrong, but he too missed. We went very crestfallen 
to breakfast. (Incredible as it may appear, there was ice 
again for me there in the forest.) All at once a shikari rushed 
up and reported that he had heard the death-rattle of one of 
the tigers close by, a bare 150 yards off. We started arguing 
as to whose it could be. Mr. Armstrong would on no account 
a low us to go at once and look for it, so it was decided to beat 
the jungle next day with a herd of buffaloes brought from the 
nearest village, which in those parts is the usual way of look- 
ing for the wounded tiger. 

Every sportsman who has hunted in Africa and India 
agrees that a wounded tiger is the most dangerous of all wild 
beasts, for he does not only make straight for one, but spins 
round suddenly like a cat, so that it is impossible to jump out 
of his way ; this is why it is less dangerous to go after the 
wounded tiger with a herd of buffalo. When the buffaloes 
are driven forward they themselves indicate the presence of 
the tiger as soon as they get near him. Then one can go up 
to him and give him the coup de grdce. 

Next day, accordingly, I went out with Jozsi, Mr. Arm- 
strong, some shikaris and 80 buffaloes. It was really fascinat- 
ing to watch with what restlessness the animals were seized 
as soon as ever they penetrated into the thick bush. There 
was no means of driving them on ; indeed in one instance 
they rushed back wild with fright, so that we had to jump 
behind the tree-trunks to avoid being trampled on. All this 
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pointed to the fact that the tiger must be somewhere quite 
close. We pressed forward again cautiously and there lay the 
tiger, dead, where the shikaris had heard his death-rattle the 
day before. We examined him thoroughly and found that he 
had not been wounded on his right side at all. We then turned 
him over and found the bullet wound. He had only been hit 
once, from the left side, in the centre of the body. This proved 
beyond a doubt that it was my bullet that had brought him 
down, because Denise had only fired at him from the other, 
or right side. It was curious that my tiger had actually lain 
down to die 150 yards from the very spot where we had been 
having breakfast. So the event proved my caution to be 
justified when I begged my fellow sportsmen to keep their 
rifles loaded by their side during the meal. They had chaffed 
me about it at the time ! 

That also is a memorable experience when one’s first tiger 
is lying there at one’s feet ! Jozsi at once photographed him 
where we had found him (Plates 9 and 10). Then we loaded 
up his body on one of the cars and brought him into camp. 
There, of course, ensued a great taking of photographs. It 
was a powerful animal : 8 feet 10 inches. The record length 
of a tiger is 10 feet 6 inches. The length is always reckoned 
from nose to tip of tail. My tiger stood 4 feet high at the 
shoulders. The leopard I had killed two days before was also 
an extremely fine and well-built animal. He proved to be 
7 feet 5 inches as against the measured record of 8 feet 4 inches. 
So in both cases I had every reason to be satisfied with my 
bag. On our way to the tiger-hunt I shot a blackbuck, a 
lovely species of antelope with a beautiful head and corkscrew 
horns. 

Marie arrived in the evening and was speechless with 
astonishment at the sight of the immense camp with its 
multitude of Chinese lanterns and the festive show of flags. 
And how much more when the six permanent footmen 
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served up the champagne dinner! Anyone who can appre- 
ciate surprises as much as she does, really deserves to have 
such treats! If only as compensation for not being allowed 
to shoot tiger in a drive. 

On the evening of the eighth Denise sat up for game. She 
was stationed over the carcass of a buffalo which a tiger had 
torn to pieces the previous day. The tiger generally returns 
to its kill to feast on it. This tiger, too, reappeared at about 
seven o'clock and Denise hit him, but unluckily did not kill 
him outright. Mr. Armstrong made the mistake of telling 
her to shoot without telescopic sight, whereas the telescopic 
sight is a great advantage in the dusk. The following day we 
had to repeat the elaborate search with a herd of buffaloes. 
But it was no good ; we never found the tiger. 

Marie, on the other hand, sat up the same day on a machan 
for a tiger. The beast turned up, but was so wary that when 
he got to the carcass of the buffalo he suddenly turned and 
would not come any nearer. And yet she could see him 
distinctly in the moonlight !_ Meanwhile I too was stalking 
in the forest and saw plenty of monkeys and jackals. I shot a 
fairly rare tiny four-horned antelope. 

On the ninth we looked again for Denise’s tiger, but in 
vain. In the evening we motored out to see a beautiful temple 
built a thousand years ago. (Plate 7.) Such an extraordinary 
work of art in the middle of the virgin forest was a strange 
sight ; this was just what made India so exceptionally inter- 
esting to me ; that in the course of my hunting I came across 
art relics at almost every step. 

On the night of the eighth there was no fresh “ kill’, as 
they call the tethered buffalo or goat after being mauled by 
a tiger. This procedure is necessary, as the drive can only 
promise success when the tiger has previously killed its prey 
in this manner. Then, when it has duly feasted on the dead 
animal, it goes to drink and usually lies down to rest close to 
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its prey in the thick bush. That is the only time for a success- 
ful drive. 

We all went out to sit up in the evening. Jozsi bagged a 
sloth bear, and Marie also got one. These bears, in spite of 
the tremendous heat, have very long and thick fur. They are 
of very imposing appearance, though smaller than our 
Carpathian bears ; they also differ from the latter in having 
black fur. On that day Marie also accounted for a four- 
horned antelope. 

On the tenth we arranged a big “ general drive ”’, on which 
occasion Marie bagged a chital. (Plate 14.) This animal very 
closely resembles our fallow-deer, but has poor antlers, 
which mostly run into six and very rarely into eight tines. 

On the twelfth, the last day, there was another general 
drive, in which I shot another leopard. The animal ran down 
a rocky slope at a great pace in front of me and afforded a 
really beautiful sight. It was smaller than my first one, but a 
lovely beast with well-defined black spots mottling its skin. 
The same day I shot two jackals. After the drive we went 
back to Hyderabad. That evening Col. Trench gave a big 
farewell dinner. I thanked him with all my heart for having 
procured us this enjoyable shoot. 

On thinking over our hunting experiences in Hyderabad 
I come to the conclusion that on the whole luck was against 
us, anyhow as regards tigers. On the first days there were 
plenty of kills, for altogether seven animals were tethered as 
bait to attract the kings of the jungle ; but from the day that 
Marie arrived, as if our luck had been severed, there were no 
more kills ! We came upon the spoor of eight tigers on our 
territory and yet the final result was that I shot one on the 
second day, Denise missed two (it is true they were difficult 
shots), but Marie caught no more than a glimpse of a tiger 
when sitting up in the evening. 

Otherwise, as regards the days in Hyderabad, we retained 
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the most pleasant memories of the splendid receptions, the 
inconceivable pomp and the hospitality which fell to our 
share. The Nizam of Hyderabad is not only the richest prince 
in India, but one of the wealthiest men in the world. Besides 
the huge state revenues, he has an income of some two 
million pounds a year, an incalculable fortune lies in his 
treasury in the form of gold bars and his precious stones and 
jewellery—chiefly emeralds and fine gold—represent a value 
of nearly fifty million pounds. But this astounding fortune 
does not prevent his being thrifty all the same. He does not 
even live in his fabulous palace, but in a modest little house. 
This, of course, did not affect us, as our camp itself was said 
to have cost a thousand pounds! We should have been un- 
grateful to complain. He rarely receives guests, and then 
only at great state functions. Marie, however, quite capti- 
vated him, which not everyone could claim to have done ! 
She and Col. Trench were invited by the Nizam to tea, and 
as It seems the potentate was so charmed with her entertaining 
chatter that he sent her a photograph signed by himself 
accompanied by a letter begging Marie to favour him with 
another visit before she returned home. This is all the more 
signal a success because the Nizam has the common reputa- 
tion of being a woman-hater. 

On our last evening in Hyderabad I wrote to those con- 
cerned letters of special thanks for the splendid sport the state 
had provided for us. The Secretary of the Nizam and the 
Prime Minister both wrote in reply, apologizing, with regret, 
for the fact that I had only shot one tiger and adding that 
they hoped I should repeat my visit, perhaps next year. How 
dearly I should like to accept their invitation! I treasure 
these letters as pleasant souvenirs of our reception, the 
brilliant camp and our delightful experiences in Hyderabad. 

On February 14 I went over to Delhi alone via Bombay, 
stopping there to lunch with the Governor and then visiting 
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Mr. Prater, Curator of the Natural History Museum. Every 
species of game in India is represented in this museum by 
splendid trophies ; the young Roosevelts too allude to it in 
their book in the highest terms. The Director provided me 
with most valuable information and hints, particularly as 
regards my hunting expedition in Kashmir. I handed him 
my tiger and leopard skins for provisional treatment before 
sending them to Rowland Ward in London for final dressing. 
One magnificent tiger skin I presented to the Natural 
History Museum in Budapest, as I knew they only possessed 
one old and wretched specimen. 

This Museum of Natural History is really a first-rate one. 
Almost every animal occurring in India is to be found there, 
if not a stuffed specimen at least the horns. The great Indian 
buffalo, which is considerably bigger than its African cousin, 
is represented by a beautiful specimen in a great glass case. 
My interest was also greatly kindled by a map showing the 
places with the dates indicated where the last lions had been 
shot in various parts of India. 

In the Eastern parts of the country, in Bengal, the last lion 
was shot in the fifties of last century. (It was then that Count 
Mario Andrassy, the first of our friends to travel in India, 
went that way.) In Central India the last lion was shot in 
about 1870. It is known that at the present day a few lions, 
about three hundred in all, still exist in the Kathiawar 
peninsula, which are carefully preserved. Most of them live 
in the territory of the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, and the 
Prince allows at most five or six lions to be shot every year 
when he invites his best friends to the shoot. In olden times 
there were many lions in India, but its more powerful enemy, 
the tiger, which is said to have penetrated south from the 
far north, has gradually driven out and exterminated the 
lion. The tiger and the lion, these two most imposing wild 
beasts of the animal world, cannot get on with each other. 
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It is noteworthy that the historian of Alexander the Great, 
for instance, in recounting his Indian campaign, does not 
say a single word about the tiger, although the Greek hosts 
penetrated far into the Punjab. On the other hand, there 
was much mention of lion-hunting, in which the Greek 
warriors took part. This also proves that in olden times the 
lion reigned supreme in the Indian forests, while the tiger 
only appeared in later times. 


IV 


DELHI 


We are guests of the Maharajah of Bikaner—Horse Show—Polo Week— 
First grand ball in Viceroy’s New House—Art monuments of Delhi 
and Agra—Shah Jehan’s castles—Taj Mahal, a wonder of the world— 
Six days guests of the Viceroy—Assembly of the Maharajahs—State 
banquets—The ceremony of “Investiture’”—Invitations to Maha- 
rajahs—Parliament in session—Conversation with Lord Irwin—Lady 
Irwin’s gorgeous garden party 

AT BIKANER House, 
DELHI, 


February 24, 1931. 


On February 17 we arrived at Delhi. Here we were 
received with the now familiar display ; luxurious Rolls- 
Royce cars, with red-clad chauffeurs. This time it was the 
Maharajah of Bikaner (Plate 19) who sent cars for us and he 
invited us to spend eight days at his Palace (Plate 20) until 
we moved over to the Viceroy. 

The Maharajah of Bikaner is the most modern Indian 
ruler and a charming and refined personage. He bears a 
striking resemblance to the late Crown Prince Francis Ferdi- 
nand ; they might have been twin brothers. He gave us a 
warm welcome and mentioned that he knew my uncle Albert 
Apponyi very well in Geneva where he, the Maharajah, 
represented India in 1924 and subsequently. 

At the very first meal he remarked what a pity it was I had 
not come sooner, as I could then have taken part in the 
celebrated Bikaner sandgrouse shoot in January, which held 
the world’s record. He begged me to make a point of coming 
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next year. It will not be my fault ifI am unable to take advan- 
tage of his kind invitation! The Bikaner world’s record— 
11,000 imperial sandgrouse in two mornings at the butts—is 
calculated to set the heart of every true-born sportsman 
throbbing. At the same time, when I showed him my 
cigarette case made as a memento of the pheasant shoot at 
T étmegyer, the Prince too was lost in admiration of our bag. 
We had shot 6,300 pheasants at Megyer and this is a greater 
achievement in one day than Bikaner’s, for, whereas in Bikaner 
the huge number of sandgrouse was killed by thirty-five guns, 
at Megyer we were only eight guns. It is true that in Bikaner 
5,500 sandgrouse were brought down in two or three hours a 
morning and that the Maharajah’s son, a matchless shot, 
himself accounted for 940 in one morning. But I will go into 
all this later in connection with my visit to Bikaner. 

Up to the twenty-fourth we stayed at the Maharajah’s 
hospitable house. The breakfasts and dinners, but especially 
the former, were so sumptuous that the succession of exquisite 
courses was almost too much for us! Even at early breakfast 
there was always some kind of fish, omelette, and hot and 
cold meat, with the tea or coffee. 

I made many sightseeing excursions with the Wenckheims 
and Marie in the Maharajah’s cars. We went over the fortress 
of Delhi, that prodigious production of the famous Grand 
Mogul Shah Jehan, the castle of Agra, and of course the Taj 
Mahal near Agra. 

Shah Jehan, that illustrious ruler of the Mogul Empire, 
was one of the greatest builders in the world’s history. During 
his reign—in the first half of the seventeenth century—he 
caused a whole series of incomparable buildings to be erected 
in Delhi, as well as in Agra. Indescribable pomp and luxury 
characterise these halls and palaces and the internal decora- 
tions are superb. The walls of the reception halls, and even 
the floors of the sunken baths, under the water, were covered 
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47. Imre Schwei the famous Hi ian Delhi art collector, 
with his daughter at the Viceroy’s garden-party. 
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with the Maharajah of Kotah. 
At the Viceroy’s garden-party. 
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52. The Maharajah of Kotah with his A. D.C. ‘atlthe Viceroy'’s gurden- 
party. 
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55. Sikh guards at the garden-party. 
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with an incalculable multitude of precious stones. (Plates 24 
and 25.) These, of course, have long ago been stolen, but the 
holes in the designs on the marble, in which the precious 
stones had been inserted, remain intact and their patterns 
enable us to picture the effect originally produced. What a 
sight it must have been when the beautiful ladies of the harem 
were bathing and the thousands of precious stones, diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies, glistened beneath the water ! 

It is impossible in this brief travelling diary of mine, which 
is primarily devoted to sport, to attempt even an approximate 
description of these wonderful buildings. But I cannot refrain 
from mentioning at least the Taj Mahal, although this wonder 
of the world has been expatiated upon in innumerable works. 
(Plates 26, 27, 28, 29, 30.) Every elucated person has been 
from childhood familiar with pictures of this famous cenotaph 
and yet the impression made on me by the Taj Mahal was so 
overpowering that I am driven to perpetuate it. But it is not 
only the first impression that 1s so powerful ; the longer and 
more intently one gazes at this unique masterpiece, the deeper 
is one’s admiration that human hands could produce such a 
thing. The Taj Mahal impressed me more than either St. 
Peter’s in Rome, Palace of Versailles or any other building I 
have ever seen. The mystical effect of the cenotaph at Agra 
is probably produced by the fact that whereas most of the 
world’s monumental architectural productions are hemmed 
in by other buildings, mainly in towns, the Taj Mahal stands 
all by itself. (Plate 26.) Particularly at sunset it awakens in 
the spectator the feeling that the world must end behind that 
wonderful monument. One sees only the Taj Mahal, can 
think of nothing else, perceive nothing else; behind it 
spreads out the boundless firmament and there is nothing to 
distract one’s attention from this glorious work of art itself. 
Even Marie, who as a rule is more enthusiastic about shooting 
than anything else, was quite spellbound here. 
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The Taj Mahal is perfect in every way, primarily as regards 
its dimensions. Most of the famous buildings, St. Peter’s 
church, the Palace of Versailles, and so on, are too enormous 
to be perfect. The Taj Mahal has the immense advantage 
that it can be viewed in its entirety from every side. Although 
it is over three hundred years old, the white marble is as clean 
and spotless as if it had just come out of a band-box. In spite 
of its great surface, all the external and internal details have 
the delicate finish of a trinket. Every single slab of marble is 
so minutely carved that it reminds one of Brussels lace. The 
patterns of coloured stone inlaid in the white marble look so 
fresh with their glory of colour that one might imagine real 
flowers clinging to the walls. One is so deeply affected in the 
interior of the monument that one can hardly speak. Only 
some tremendous passion of love could have created such a 
wonder of the world ! 

And it is all rendered nobler and more beautiful by the 
thought that the great Mogul Emperor who was so just to all, 
who chose the Scales of Justice as his escutcheon and who 
tolerated all religions, so loved his only wife that he caused 
this matchless monument to be erected over her ashes and 
never took another wife after losing the consort he had loved 
so well. 

Twenty thousand workmen for whom a special little town 
was built were engaged in erecting this monument. It took 
eighteen years to build and was completed in 1630. He built 
a travellers’ rest-house near the main entrance gate where 
hundreds and hundreds of pilgrims were daily afforded free 
board and lodging. People came from all parts of India to 
see this world marvel. This too does honour to the noble 
mentality of the Grand Mogul. 

Opposite the memorial, on the further bank of the river, 
he intended to build his own tomb as well, in black marble. 
But his plan was frustrated by his son, Aurangzeb, who threw 
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his father into prison and kept him confined till his death in 
a wing of the Agra castle. It was only shortly before the 
death of his father that the cruel son permitted him to be 
carried to a balcony of the castle whence he might have one 
last look at the Taj Mahal a mile away, the work of his life- 
time and the tomb of his beloved wife. It is a true tale and 
how touching. .. . But fate overtook Aurangzeb. His in- 
tolerance put an end to the power of the Mogul Empire, for 
the Hindus, persecuted in their religion, at length rose against 
the merciless Grand Mogul. 

Curiously enough, it is not known for certain who was the 
master builder of the Taj Mahal. Undoubtedly Italian 
craftsmen had a hand in it. 

We also went to see the balcony of the Agra castle from 
which Shah Jehan took his last view of his wife’s tomb, and 
we photographed the Taj Mahal from there. (Plates 31 and 32.) 
Although I am not particularly fond of photography, I took 
pleasure in perpetuating this wonderful masterpiece. 

But enough of this. We spent some pleasant days in Delhi 
from February 17 to 22, three of them being taken up by the 
famous polo tournament. (Plates 34 and 35.) The best teams 
in India competed for the Prince of Wales’s Cup ; the winners 
were the Central India Team who beat the Maharajah of 
Jodhpur’s team in the final. Polo originated in India and the 
Indian teams are reckoned amongst the world’s best polo 
players. Many maharajahs run their own polo teams and 
any number of them play in the matches themselves and are 
first-rate polo players. The Nawab of Bhopal, for instance, 
has a handicap of nine, and there is only one American and 
one Englishman who can boast a handicap of ten. The Delhi 
Horse Show is a very celebrated sporting event ; splendid 
jumping, four-in-hand driving, and so on, figure on the pro- 
gramme. (Plates 36 and 37.) As one might expect, such 
crowds assemble at these times in Delhi that there is not a 
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room to be had in the hotels. On that account I was especially 
grateful to the Maharajah of Bikaner for making us his guests 
and lending us his cars, for the distances there are very 
great. 

On February 21 there was a big ball at the Viceroy’s, with 
1,500 guests ; the first ball given in the new Palace of the 
Viceroy. The immense halls and spacious corridors afforded 
a memorable spectacle. The corridors for the sake of coolness 
are not covered in. The couples dance from the huge halls 
into the corridors and go on dancing under the starry sky. 
There were many maharajahs present covered with exotic 
jewellery. At the same time I heard that the princes were 
only wearing their minor jewellery at this ball, whereas, on 
the occasion of the ‘‘ Investiture’, to which we were also 
invited by the Viceroy, they will appear in the full pomp of 
their ceremonial jewels, One can imagine what brilliance 
will be there displayed ! I caused myself to be introduced at 
the ball to the Maharajah of Patiala who officiates as President 
of the Chamber of Princes. The Maharajah was really ex- 
ceedingly affable. He also at once mentioned that he well 
remembered my uncle, Albert Apponyi, and then reverted to 
the shooting and exclaimed : 

** J want you to come and shoot a panther in my country ! 
When can you manage it? ” 

I also introduced to him Marie, who was at once in the 
highest spirits at the prospect of leopard-hunting, and we 
arranged with the Maharajah to be his guests at Patiala from 
April 10 to 13. Later on, when I mentioned that I was also 
going big-game hunting in Kashmir and that I had not the 
good fortune to be acquainted with the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir, the Ruler of Patiala took me by the arm and, leading me 
up to the Maharajah of Kashmir, introduced me with the 
words : 

“* This is the nephew of my best friend, Count Apponyi, 
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the finest statesman in Europe!” With this the journey to 
Kashmir was finally settled, to my great satisfaction. 

On February 24 we moved over to the Viceroy’s. 

The now familiar scene was repeated—the procession of 
piles of luggage, the ladies’ trunks forming of course the lion’s 
share. Such a large suite was apportioned to our party that 
our rooms occupied a whole wing of the building. Each of us 
had a bedroom with its bathroom, an ante-room and a special 
drawing-room. It was all furnished with the greatest comfort, 
the fittings were modern, English in style and in very good 
taste. On the writing-table was a good supply of notepaper, 
home and foreign telegraph forms, and moreover a block of 
forms on which the guest might order cars at his desire, 
giving the time when they were required and how long they 
were wanted for, ready-compiled plans of the luncheon and 
dinner tables, comprising the house-party, printed pro- 
grammes for the whole week in advance, and so on, lay await- 
ing us on the tables. An excellent practice, for in this way 
we were posted on all possible questions the moment we 
arrived. 

Before lunch we were introduced to the Viceroy and Lady 
Irwin. I sat next the hostess at table, and the extremely 
charming Lady Irwin at once opened the conversation by 
saying : 

“We got so many letters from your English friends that 
we are very pleased to have you and your party for a week.” 

My other neighbour at table was the very amiable Mar- 
chioness of Titchfield, daughter-in-law of the Portlands and 
an old acquaintance. We had one or more mutual acquaint- 
ances with pretty well everyone present. Lord Stanley, 
brother-in-law of my friend the late Niel Primrose, and Lady 
Stanley, who had several times been to my place at Appony ; 
Mrs. Meynell, who was a great friend of Muriel Seherr-Thoss ; 
in fact we readily found links of association with the company. 
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We dined also with the Viceroy and his family and after 
dinner Lord Irwin made me sit down by him on a sofa and 
questioned me with great interest for a whole hour as to the 
state of things in Hungary. He said that this part of Europe 
interested him particularly. He was well acquainted from 
Geneva with Bethlen and my uncle Albert. In the course of 
conversation he remarked that in April 1931, when his term 
of office in India (five years) expires, he would very much like 
to visit Hungary on his way home and study the problem of 
nationalities on the spot, when he would also come to see me 
at Appony. I promised to put him in the way of it by having 
the necessary informatory literature forwarded to him by 
air-post. He then begged me to come and stay with him at 
Simla in the Himalayas where he spends the hot summer 
months and where we should be undisturbed and able to go 
more deeply into this subject which interested him too. After 
my expedition to Kashmir I shall endeavour to take advan- 
tage of his kind invitation. 

He enlightened me as to the Indian problems, speaking a 
good deal about Afghanistan, Amanullah, Bolshevism and 
other similar matters closely affecting India. So, after all, I 
did have an opportunity of a confidential chat with the Vice- 
roy, although I had feared that the Chamber of Princes 
would monopolise all his time. It is true that he was extremely 
busy on those days, but yet he found time for me and this 
enhanced in my eyes the value of my conversations with him. 

On February 25, at eleven in the morning, was the cere- 
monial opening of the “‘ Chamber of Princes”. This too was 
a most interesting spectacle. Almost every Indian Prince of 
any importance was present, several of them wearing their 
jewels. (Plate 41.) The Assembly represented immeasurable 
political and financial power. The riches that centre in the 
hands of these rulers runs into almost astronomical figures. 
The sixty-odd maharajahs taking part in the Assembly dispose 
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of a greater wealth than do several average European states 
put together. We knew more than one of these princes. The 
Maharajah of Patiala is Chancellor of the Assembly. 

After Lord Irwin’s speech opening the Assembly, the 
Maharajah of Patiala rose first to speak and expressed his 
gratification at King George’s restoration to health, after 
which some twenty other maharajahs desired the conveyance 
of their congratulations on King George’s recovery, amongst 
them the Princes of Kashmir, Bikaner, Kapurthala and 
Bhopal, whom we had already come to know. We sat beside 
Lady Irwin in her box and had a good view of it all. After 
their expression of homage to the King, the Rulers in the 
same order congratulated the Viceroy on the failure of the 
bomb attempt on his train. They each dwelt on the fact that 
no Viceroy, with the exception of Lord Hardinge (who was 
Viceroy at the time of King George’s Coronation in 1912) 
had so won his way to the hearts of the Indian people as Lord 
Irwin. I received the impression that the Princes’ expressions 
of loyalty were prompted by genuine feeling and that the 
resolutions passed by the Congress of Independence held 
recently in Lahore (December 29, 1929) served to emphasise 
deeply their loyalty and homage to “‘ Our beloved King- 
Emperor ”’, as they are wont to style the Ruler of all India. 
One can well understand, too, that the Indian Princes, with 
their enormous private fortunes and possessions, should cling 
with all their might to British rule, for, were the English 
compelled to abandon India, the power of the maharajahs 
would no longer be assured, and Bolshevism would easily 
penetrate into India from the north. On this point the 
princes are quite clear and they seize every opportunity of 
expressing their loyalty to their British King-Emperor. 

Generally speaking, it is my opinion that, for the time 
being, the position in India threatens no danger to the 
English. One has only to look at the map. The British India 
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provinces and the Native States of the maharajahs are so 
interwoven, that the independence of British India is quite 
inconceivable. 

Besides the Chamber of Princes, Marie and I also attended 
sittings in the two other Legislative Assemblies. All three 
Chambers hold their sittings in a huge circular building. 
(Plate 42.) The Chamber of Princes only deals with the affairs 
of the Native States. The other two Houses, that is the 
** Council of State ’’ and the “ Legislative Assembly ”’, deal 
with British-Indian affairs. In the former seventeen high 
state officials and twenty-six persons of distinction have their 
seats; the members of the latter are half Indian and half 
English (the distribution is the same in the Upper House), 
but only forty-one of the members are nominated, the 
remaining one hundred and four being elected, to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The Lahore Resolution of Independence brought in by 
the Indian National Congress gn December 29, 1929, demand- 
ed of the two latter Legislative Houses that their members 
should resign their mandates, but few of them complied with 
this demand ; the majority kept their seats. 

It was extraordinarily interesting to follow sittings of the 
three Houses. What impressed me greatly was that those 
powerful princes, every time they rose, made a deep obeisance 
to the representative of the English King’s person who sat in 
the midst of this dazzling brilliance in an ordinary grey 
morning coat. Since the dissolution of the German Empire 
as a Confederation of Principalities, India has been the last 
and only feudal state in the world where some hundred 
absolute rulers, with complete autonomy in internal affairs, 
submit themselves and their countries to a central Head of 
State, the Emperor of India, who is represented in their eyes 
by the Viceroy. 

Apart from the impressions and interesting experiences I 
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56. An old servant of the Maharajah of Bikaner 
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57. The Mabarajah of Likaner’s private train 
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60. A cloud of sand grouse at Bikaner. 
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have described, the sitting of the Chamber of Princes afforded 
us the further advantage of making their personal acquaint- 
ance. They are all extremely hospitable, and in a short time 
we received a whole series of invitations. In addition to the 
previous invitations, the Princes of Kapurthala, Mandi, Raj- 
pipla, Bhopal, etc., overwhelmed us with invitations. I struck 
up a cordial friendship with some of the rulers and they de- 
clared that if ever in the future I should come to India either 
by myself or with any of my friends, they would always be 
delighted to see us again and give us some more shooting. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth and again on the twenty- 
eighth there was a big dinner at the Viceroy’s to both of 
which some ninety guests were invited. The whole of the 
maharajahs and official magnates were present at one or 
other of the dinners, so that we who took part in both ban- 
quets were able to make close friends with most of the princes 
(see Appendices to this chapter pp. 80 and 81). 

The Rajah of Mandi, when in Hungary, had been to see 
my sister Countess Ladislaus Karolyi at Fdét, and now told 
me how thoroughly he had appreciated my sister’s charitable 
work, especially in the Fét settlement for war invalids and 
war widows and orphans, which my sister had founded with 
the aid of international contributions. The richest of the 
Indian princes, the Nizam of Hyderabad, whose plenipoten- 
tiary, Sir Akbar Hydary, I called upon, offered me the neces- 
sary funds to build another house at Fét. Thus India too will 
be represented by some houses in the ‘‘ Suum Cuique”’ plot 
at Fét, for I am sure the Maharajahs of Bikaner and Patiala 
will each offer a house too. Lady Irwin, to whom I showed 
the English explanatory pamphlet on the settlement at Fét 
promised to get the Viceroy to contribute a house to it. I 
knew that all this would be a great joy to Fanny, who is 
whole-heartedly wrapped up in this noble work. 

Like all pleasant experiences, the six days we spent at the 
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Viceroy’s House flew by on wings. In the mornings I played 
tennis as a rule with Marie. There are twelve tennis courts, 
six of them grass, in the garden of the Viceroy’s Palace, and 
the crowd of boys who pick up the balls looked very well in 
their snow-white dress and red turbans. The Wenckheims 
preferred going to the polo matches and Horse Show. We 
often played tennis on the splendid courts with Miss Anne, 
the Viceroy’s charming daughter. 

After dinner on February 27 was held the so-called Investi- 
ture, that is, the ceremony of distributing Orders, which is 
always the most ceremonious function of the year. The 
Viceroy confers the orders in the name of the King-Emperor 
and dubs knight those selected for the honour. The maha- 
rajahs appeared in full ceremonial dress, wearing their jewels, 
and afforded such a spectacle as I have never seen before. It 
savours of exaggeration to keep repeating this assertion and 
it is against the grain to do so, but in India, the home of 
boundless possibilities, one sees such things that one is often 
quite safe in pronouncing the sights there as unique, 
matchless experiences. Many people do not confess to being 
particularly impressed by such things because they wish to 
simulate a blasé indifference. But this is not my nature. 

After dinner, at ten in the evening, the Viceroy’s entourage 
assembled in the great Durbar Hall, near the throne, on 
which Lord Irwin, as representative of the King’s person, 
took his seat. We had excellent places, quite close to the 
throne. The maharajahs then made their entrance in succes- 
sion. The most notable of them was resplendent in full dress 
of state. The Maharajah of Patiala, of course, outshone all 
others in sparkling brilliance. 

Last year in November, when in Paris, I happened at 
Boucheron & Cartier’s, in the Rue de la Paix, to come across 
an album containing photographs of the Maharajah’s count- 
less necklaces ; he had, namely, a short time before, had all 
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his jewels reset by that world-known firm. One of the emer- 
alds, Boucheron told me, was valued at eight million francs. 
On this occasion the Maharajah was wearing the emerald 
necklace with that famous jewel, besides which several rows 
of diamonds hung round his neck, while his turban was 
adorned with a diamond whose magnificence baffled descrip- 
tion. On seeing us he came to us across the hall and showed 
us his fabulous adornments. Later on I asked one or two 
initiates who appraised the Maharajah’s jewels at several 
hundred millions of francs. Our good friend the Maharajah 
of Bikaner also came up to us. He hardly wore any jewels, 
but for all that he appeared the most distinguished of them 
all. 

Our friend Col. Trench, who had organised our splendid 
tiger-shoot in Hyderabad, was also present and had the 
Order of Knighthood conferred on him by the Viceroy. We 
saw sO many pleasant acquaintances in the vast hall that we 
had to keep nodding and waving in all directions. The Nizam 
of Hyderabad’s ministers were there too and after the cere- 
mony we celebrated with them, at the buffet, in jovial fashion 
the occasion of meeting them again. 

The hours after the dinner were particularly entertaining 
and delightful, as they afforded opportunity of conversation 
with many interesting people. I really cannot describe the 
effect produced by such distinguished exotic company. The 
huge reception-rooms, the broad staircases, spacious colon- 
nades, the surging, many-coloured throng all around us, the 
tall, slim Englishmen in full-dress uniform, portly rajahs re- 
splendent with jewels—made a sight of almost fantastic 
variety and colour. There were some really striking and 
distinguished figures amongst them. The little Maharajah of 
Sikkim, whose state lies right on the borders of Tibet, to the 
east of Mount Everest, is typically Mongol, with narrow, 
almond-shaped eyes. 
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The Prince of Kapurthala is a man of very good presence. 
All the Indian potentates wear a long sort of frock-coat, but 
single-breasted, of coloured silk, with low stand-up collar, 
buttoned up to the throat. The buttons are of gold, set with 
precious stones. It is interesting to see with what great honour 
these powerful potentates greet each other; they raise 
clasped hands to their faces, as ifin prayer, and bow now and 
again right down to the ground. 

An extraordinary richness of colour is displayed by the 
modern toilettes of the English ladies, blending with the pictur- 
esque dresses of the Indian women, and the interesting features 
of the venerable Indian politicians or professors, framed in 
long white beards, faces expressing true Oriental calm and 
conjuring up to our minds the ancient prophets of the Bible. 
As if reviving the fairy stories of the Thousand and One Nighis ! 

I received so many invitations to Delhi for next year that 
I might spend months as guest of the many maharajahs and 
other people. The Hyderabad ministers especially urged me 
strongly to come tiger-shooting again. I said if I did come 
again I hoped they would not erect a camp replete with such 
princely luxury and such a retinue of servants, because at 
home, in Europe, in the stag-shooting season, I am accus- 
tomed to a shakedown in a primitive shooting hut. But it 
was no use protesting ; the minister declared there was no 
other way of doing things out there ! 

On February 28 I went up with the Viceroy’s Air Force 
A.D.C. Seen from the air the Viceregal Palace gave the 
impression of a whole town in itself. The new Viceroy’s 
House, like the Taj Mahal, took eighteen years to build ; it 
was commenced by Lord Hardinge, who was Viceroy at the 
time of King George’s Durbar in 1912. We then flew over 
the monuments of old Delhi. I had a splendid view of the 
historically famous city of the Mogul Emperors where for 
thousands of years past ever newer and newer cities were 
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built on the ruins of the old. As we soared above the modern 
capital which, including the European Imperial Palaces, 
doubtless constitutes the most extensive Residence in the 
world, I could not help wondering what Shah Jehan, who 
built those superb old castles, would have said had he caught 
a glimpse from down there of us bird-men flying overhead. 
The ancient rulers themselves were great travellers too, but 
how long did it take them to go even from Delhi to Agra? 
How easily do we get about nowadays ! It is almost less tiring 
for us to travel from Europe to India than it was for the 
ancients to go from one town to another. And how much 
more opportunity we have of meeting friends in distant 
climes and of making fresh acquaintanceships !_ And yet, in 
spite of all this, the world is further from a peaceful under- 
standing than it was of yore. 

Whenever I was in Dresden I used to go to the “ Griines 
Gewélbe ” and gaze on that marvellous work of art presented 
to the Saxon King August the Strong by the grandson of 
Shah Jehan, proving that even in those days friendships were 
cemented between India and Europe. It depicts in all its 
brilliance the Durbar of those days, the Coronation of the 
Grand Mogul. A big table, 6} feet in diameter, on which are 
seen some two thousand little figures, all carved separately 
in mother-of-pearl, and set with precious stones ; the tent of 
the Grand Mogul in gold, the state elephants, the jewels of 
the maharajahs, every detail wonderfully elaborated in 
miniature. Dinglinger, the celebrated Stuttgart goldsmith of 
August the Strong, also paid a tribute to the masterpiece of 
his Indian fellow craftsman. This work of art came to my 
mind in looking down from the air upon the present capital 
of the Emperor of India and I was filled with unspeakable 
delight at realising the summit of my desires—to see India. 
And, thinking of the old world, it was a joy to find that the 
many-coloured, interesting appearance of past centuries is 
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still to be found in India, just as it was perhaps thousands of 
years ago. This too offers an incomparable attraction to the 
land of India. Then followed the reflection, where are men 
happier—here, in India, where the new world has not yet 
destroyed ancient tradition, or over there in Europe, where 
everything reminiscent of old times is doomed to death ? 

At last, on March 1, my friend Franz Mayr-Melnhof 
arrived. He turned up just in time for the Viceroy’s big 
garden-party at which 1,600 guests, including ourselves, were 
to be present. Lady Irwin’s flower garden was a gorgeous 
sight. (Plate 43.) But the whole assembly produced a pictur- 
esque effect, with the various uniforms and the coloured 
dresses and turbans of the maharajahs. (Plates 44-45.) Marie 
and I were amused at feeling just as much at home here, in 
distant India, and knowing everybody, as if we had been at a 
polo match in Vienna. We of course kept our cameras busy 
all the time. Amongst others I met again Ashmead Bartlett, 
the English newspaper correspondent who in 1919 took a hand 
in breaking into the Hungarian Bolshevist Legation in 
Vienna, when many millions of “ white”? money (the paper 
money issued without cover during the Commune) were 
carried off from the comrades of Bela Kun. He also had been 
to Appony. He had much of interest to say about the situa- 
tion in India. I am looking forward, when spending three 
days in Patiala where Ashmead Bartlett is coming, to an 
opportunity of going more deeply into these questions, the 
Maharajah of Patiala being an inside authority on Indian 
problems. 

Shortly before the garden-party Lord Irwin asked me into 
his study to say farewell and I was afforded a most interesting 
conversation which bore especially on Hungarian matters. 
He repeated his invitation to his summer residence at Simla 
on my return from Kashmir, my shooting expedition in the 
Himalayas. 
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On the evening of the first, after the garden-party, there 
was another very pleasant farewell dinner with only a few 
guests. I sat next Lady Irwin and she asked me to lend her 
Two Noble Lives, a book containing the letters of the wife of 
Lord Canning, the first Viceroy. Lord Canning ruled in 
1858, the year of the great Indian Mutiny. My mother gave 
me this book, a favourite of hers, to read on the journey. 
Lady Irwin mentioned how grateful they were to the Wenck- 
heims for receiving the English polo players with such great 
hospitality in Hungary. 

It is difficult to imagine people more charming and amiable 
than Lord and Lady Irwin. I consider their acquaintance, 
indeed I may safely say their friendship, a distinct gain. The 
least I can do is to send letters of thanks to Winterton, Lovat 
and Ponsonby in England, as it is to them above all others 
that I owe my introductions to the Viceroy and Lady Irwin. 
The A.D.C.’s, especially Col. Harvey, the Military Secretary, 
were exceedingly courteous and obliging to us. In an English 
gentleman all this is a matter of course, but what enhances 
the value of this display of sympathy and unbounded hospi- 
tality on the part of these high officials is that it was extended’ 
towards subjects of states which not long ago were engaged 
in a death-struggle with England on the field of battle. A 
special significance attaches to the fact that we were the 
first among subjects of the former Central Powers to be 
received with such distinction in India since the war. I 
interpret this distinction as addressed, not so much to me as, 
through me, to the Hungarian nation in particular. 
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THE VICEROY’S HOUSE, NEW DELHI 
| Tuesday, 25th February 1990. 
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The Viceroy’s first dinner to the Maharajahs. 
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63. The Maharajah of Bikaner as a young 
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65. The palace of Bijey Singh, the Maharajah’s second son, at Bikaner 
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65. The palace of Bijey Singh, the Maharajah’s second son, at Bikaner. 
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66. The palace of Udaipur. 
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List of guests at the Viceroy’s second dinner to the Maharajahs. 
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BIKANER 


The white private train of the Maharajah—‘‘Mixed shooting’ —Chase 0 
black buck and flying bustard from motor cars running at high 
speed—The huge irrigation system—The popular Maharajah of 
Bikaner—The world-record of eleven thousand sandgrouse being shot 
in two mornings—The castle of Gajner—The town palace of the 
Maharajah—The old fortress—Farewell 


WE said good-bye to the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and 
drove to the station. The private train with its white enam- 
elled coaches was already waiting for us. (Plate 57.) Our 
hospitable friend, the Maharajah of Bikaner, was expecting 
us. Each of our company was allotted a separate compart- 
ment complete with bathroom and every possible comfort. 
We left at midnight. 

The Maharajah wanted to show us his six country mansions, 
where he spends most of his time, as well as his palace in the 
capital of Bikaner. But his chief wish was that we should 
make our acquaintance with the famous black buck shooting. 
Already at Delhi he gave us a very vivid description of what 
must be the most exciting sport: the shooting of that rare 
species of antelope from motor cars running at high speed. 
He also wanted to give us an idea of the world-famous sand- 
grouse shooting of Bikaner. The sandgrouse, being migratory 
birds, have by this time mostly left Bikaner, but the Maha- 
rajah promised to take us to the lake, where he still hoped to 
find a few specimens left. 

On March 2 we arrived at Hanumangar, where the Maha- 
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rajah has a fine shooting lodge. Our arrival was like that of a 
crowned head. Our train was received by the government 
and the civil servants and outside the station a great crowd 
gathered together cheering us. We had lunch, then we in- 
spected the various trophies of tiger and black buck and the 
interesting photographs of the shooting lodge. Then we were 
ready to start the shooting from motor cars. The Mayr- 
Melnhoffs and myself were invited to go with the Maharajah 
in his car and were followed by another car containing the 
Wenckheims and the Maharajah’s son. 

Shortly after we set out we saw a herd of black buck. They 
were a wonderful sight. With their horns they are reminiscent 
of the African Mrs. Grey antelope (Cobus Maria). The ground 
was rather overgrown with brushwood to begin with, but 
after an hour’s journey we arrived at an open space which 
looked like a small desert. It would have made an ideal 
motor racing ground. 

The Maharajah selected a flock of black buck led by a 
splendid male and drove the car towards them. It was Marie 
who fired the first shot, but she missed, which was small 
wonder as the car bumped freely and had to escape molehills 
and bushes by sharp turnings to right and left. 

Now the Maharajah, at an approximate speed of forty 
miles, began to chase the buck which tried to escape with all 
its speed and brought him down with the first shot. He 
aimed at him from the side and without a telescopic sight. 
While he handled his gun he took his hand off the steering 
wheel, then with admirable skill he threw his gun back to his 
A.D.C. and regained the wheel, avoiding the various bumps 
and molehills. I would have regarded the incident as per- 
fectly incredible had I not seen it with my own eyes. The 
Maharajah is one of the best shots, whether he is shooting 
running or stationary game. In this respect he could have 
been a great rival to the late Crown Prince Franz Ferdinand 
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whom he resembles in looks. He repeated the same almost 
unbelievable performance from the driver’s seat, shooting 
at antelope running for their lives. It was obvious that the 
first shot I witnessed was not a fluke. 

Then he invited me to sit with him in front. Just like Marie 
I missed the first buck, but I was successful with the second, 
though the car was running at high speed. I was full of joy. 
After that I shot a chinkare—a sort of gazelle—but that I 
did from a standing post. 

Next day the whole programme repeated itself. This time 
only the son of the Maharajah came with us; he is also a 
first-rate shot, chiefly with small shot. Marie was lucky to 
shoot a black buck. (Plate 59.) Needless to say she was almost 
beside herself with pleasure. Such a thing is no mean achieve- 
ment—especially when the gun is in a lady’s hand. 

In the afternoon we again boarded the Maharajah’s train 
and made our way to the huge water plant. The great system 
of canals and irrigation which renders the otherwise dry and 
almost desert-like soil of Bikaner worth cultivating deserves 
all praise. The Maharajah is not only one of the richest, most 
enlightened and cultured Indian princes, and one of the best 
shots of the world, but he is also a public spirited man who 
does a great deal for his subjects. He has in particular 
achieved much with the canal system he instituted. Last 
time he had rendered an area of over two million acres profit- 
able. That is one of the reasons for his great popularity. 

On March 4 we went to Surogarth—another shooting 
lodge. My amazement at shooting animals from a running 
car had redoubled itself. The printed programme announced 
** mixed shooting ”’ for the afternoon. First they roused a 
lake and we shot five wild geese. Then a shot from the run- 
ning car again brought down a chink-antelope. A few minutes 
later a servant ran towards us riding a camel and reported 
no fewer than eight lesser bustards. We turned at once in the 
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direction indicated and about fifty yards from us the eight 
birds flew up. Franzi, who this time was invited to sit in the 
front, shot one, while the Maharajah letting go of the wheel 
shot two in flight. Now we were running after the birds at a 
speed of nearly seventy miles. 

I would have believed a reliable friend of mine had he told 
me that he had chased an antelope from his car and that with 
luck he had killed it—but I would have never believed that 
one could chase these birds in the same way, and what is 
more actually bring them down. One lives and learns. Now 
I can personally testify that such a thing is possible. The 
distance between the car and the birds was quickly lessening, 
then the Prince Jet go of the wheel again—we were running 
at over seventy miles—and shot two birds from behind. 

This kind of shooting is so exciting that it would be im- 
possible to give a literary account of it. One must see it and 
go through the excitement of it to appreciate its grandeur. 
All the time I had to think what my sporting friends in 
Hungary would say to it. I am sure they would be beside 
themselves with excitement seeing it. 

Later on there came the report of another eight bustards 
and a shikari running on his camel confirmed the informa- 
tion. I was again invited to sit by the Maharajah, and we 
shot six birds. The other two escaped making their way over 
ground which was impossible to approach with the car. The 
cars ran with the same speed as the flight of the birds and it 
was an exciting sight to see the birds trying to zigzag out of 
the path of the car, or trying to turn back suddenly—just like 
rabbits chased by a dog. But the Maharajah steered his car so 
brilliantly whenever the birds tried to make such a butterfly- 
like escape that he always cut the semi circle of the bird’s 
flight in two and made them good targets from the side. This 
operation can of course only be performed with a car on a 
suitable ground. 
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After the second bustard chase came the most interesting 
kind of shooting. The lowland, like an admirable race track, 
20 miles long and 7 miles wide, unfolded itself before us. 
On its hard ground there was hardly a sign of bushes, and 
there were not even many sandhills. On this vast ground we 
saw huge herds of black buck and chink. The Maharajah 
remarked that he would select the best males and then, he 
said, ‘‘ we shall make a real speedy race”’. His experienced 
eyes had quickly discovered the best animals and the chase 
began. He must have a wonderful eye, witness his continuous 
argument with his A.D.C. whether the male buck’s horn is 
23 or 25 inches long. To say this for certain from a distance 
of 150-200 yards, especially in case of an animal running for 
his life, 1s really very difficult. 

On the right of us a herd of black buck were running 
madly, on the left chinks, in front of us hundreds of other 
animals. In the distance thousands. I sat in the front. I do 
not know whether it was due to the excitement of the great 
adventure, or to the fact that I had forgotten the telescopic 
sight on my gun (the Maharajah never uses one), but I missed 
the animals three times. The prince let go of the wheel again, 
took his double-barrel from his A.D.C. and from a distance of 
sixty yards, with a wonderful certainty, killed the same two 
buck I had missed. Franzi had recorded the scene with his 
cine-camera. I hope his “‘ shot’? was more successful than 
mine. 

After the motor chase, we went out to the lake by the lovely 
old castle in the evening and shot sixteen wild geese. The sun 
had just set and on the trees surrounding the castle a number 
of peacocks spread their lovely feathers. The atmosphere 
had a magnificent Oriental calm. I shall never forget that 
day. 

It is probable that there may be some Hungarian or other 
European sportsman who would say that the chase of wild 
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game from a car is not a “ noble sport.” They are mistaken. 
If they had the chance of seeing with their own eyes how the 
Maharajah does it they would be sure to change their views. 
First of all there can be no word about “ collective mas- 
sacres ”’, as he shoots no more than three or four bucks a day, 
and he only does that four or five times during the year, at 
most. That is to say, if he is entertaining friends. Besides he 
is careful to choose the strongest and most virile bucks which 
makes his sport all the more noble and sportsmanlike. And 
finally he must have amazing skill, not alone as a shot but as a 
motor driver as well to hit the running animal and to keep 
the car under control at the same time. 

When we went out to shoot wild geese I noticed that the 
Maharajah has an extraordinarily fine style in shooting. He 
is equal, not only to the best Hungarian shots, but to Count 
Otto Czernin whom we always regard as the very best. 

We had a fine dinner and in the shooting lodge of Surotgar 
we spent a very pleasant evening. After dinner Marie called 
on the Maharanee. Her Highness is rather shy and extremely 
beautiful. Except for her husband and sons no man is allowed 
to see her. 

During the night the same private train took us to Gajner. 
It was seven in the morning when we arrived. Shortly after 
our arrival we went to the morning flight on the lake which is 
the background of the world-famous sandgrouse shoots. I 
occupied the same stand where Prince Hiru, Crown Prince of 
Bikaner, has in the previous year shot no less than 917 sand- 
grouse in three hours. (Needless to say I was excited.) On 
the day he performed that remarkable feat, the number of 
sandgrouse was estimated to be 150,000. It was doubtless a 
world record to shoot eleven thousand sandgrouse in two days, 
but it was a still greater personal achievement to shoot 917 
birds in three hours. Roughly he had to shoot one every tenth 
second, so he shot an average of six sandgrouse in a minute 
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Before I continue the account of my own adventure I 
should like to enlarge on that famous shoot, the record shoot 
of last year, which according to the personal description of the 
Maharajah took place in the following way : 

Since this species of water-pigeon is a migratory bird 
success largely depends on whether one strikes on the day 
when the largest number of them are together on the spot. 
For years they have made a study of the migrations of the 
sandgrouse and they keep a daily record of their arrival. The 
sandgrouse usually flies in coveys of twenty, and sometimes 
several of these coveys fly together, so that a cloud of birds 
comprising more than a thousand is not an exception. 

From the study of long years it has been established that 
their quantity always reaches the top mark in the last days of 
January. That is why the important shoots always take place 
at that time. The reason why that is so important and inter- 
esting, is that in shooting sandgrouse no artificial ‘‘ tricks ” 
are employed, as for example our European pheasant shooting. 

The birds come at daybreak, but only appear on the lake 
for a few minutes to drink some water ; then they fly back to 
the wilderness where they spend most of the day. The guns 
take their stand before daybreak, while it is still dark. There 
are seven such spots in front of the palace, which are allotted 
to privileged guests, usually to the Viceroy and other dis- 
tinguished people—of whom many have specially undertaken 
the long journey from Britain to India for these few hours’ 
shooting. The Maharajah usually shoots from one of these 
stands with his two sons. Behind them on the heights there 
are some twenty stands built of stone for the rest of the com- 
pany. The flight of the birds usually lasts about three hours, 
and those on the heights have exactly the same chance as the 
others who occupy the seven stands by the lake. Yet as a rule 
those shooting from behind are less successful, for the simple 
reason that they are usually less skilful with the gun. On 
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January 31, 1929, they had a bag of 5,900 birds in three 
hours, and 5,300 the next day. The Crown Prince made his 
world record of 917 sandgrouse in three hours with 1,250 
cartridges. To my best knowledge no one else has shot so 
many birds, in such a comparatively short time. Such famous 
shots as the ex-Kaiser, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand or 
Lord Grey, who have shot more than a thousand small game, 
have needed a whole day in each case. 

We discussed various other famous records with the Maha- 
rajah : In 1908 eight men had shot eight thousand rabbits 
in the company of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim. 
At Totmegyer in Hungary eight men shot 6,300 pheasants in 
1909. But I repeat that in each case the result was that of a 
whole day. 

Since most of the Imperial sandgrouse were gone, to our 
great disappointment, we:found only quite small coveys of 
them. Yet in an hour five of us succeeded in shooting 120, I 
myself having shot thirty of them. (Plate 62.) Among all the 
birds I have shot I found the sandgrouse the most difficult to 
hit—including the Scottish grouse. They fly most erratically, 
both coveys and single birds alike. Besides, they always 
mislead anyone who is shooting them for the first time by 
appearing to fly as closely to each other as partridge in the 
Hungarian winter. Misled by this appearance I tried to aim 
at them in the same way as we aim at partridge, that is to say 
I tried to bring down several birds with a single shot. Great 
was my disappointment when I saw that as a result of several 
shots I had not hit one single bird. It was then I discovered 
their trick, that they only appear to fly so close together, and 
came to the conclusion that one has to aim at the individual 
bird in order to have any luck. It is also most confusing when, 
after each shot, practically all the birds dash to the lake and 
offer a tiny little target like the edge of a sheet of paper, so 
that it is almost impossible to shoot them. It is perhaps the 
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easiest to shoot them from the side, but only when one has 
not already discharged one’s gun. If one has, they at once 
begin to fly in the most confusing way in all directions. If I 
shot a bird in a small covey, the rest at once came down on 
the lake, obviously following the instinct of keeping together. 
Sometimes I thought I shot three or four by discharging my 
gun once, but I soon saw that only one bird remained in the 
water and the rest flew up in a few minutes. 

I am glad to think of next year when I may perhaps have a 
better opportunity of participating in this wonderful sport in 
the proper season and in the company of my charming host, 
that is to say if my mother’s health will permit me to leave 
Appony. The Maharajah has invited me with such cordiality 
that I would not like to miss the opportunity. Besides he very 
kindly promised some tiger-shoots. He gave me the shooting 
list of the famous shooting-party of February as well as his 
own shooting list. Among others he shot 139 tigers. 

We had lunch on our return and then we looked at the 
Castle of Gajner. Practically all the walls and floors are 
covered with tiger skins. There were hundreds of shooting 
pictures, among them a few in whose masterly strokes I 
recognised Khunert. Again I thought of my Hungarian 
sporting friends and among them poor Laszl6 Hunyady,} 
who would have enjoyed these great possibilities. When I 
told the Maharajah about my friends he said very charm- 
ingly : 

“If you want to bring some friends with you next year, 
your friends are my friends and are always welcome.” 

I cannot imagine a more genial and more hospitable man 
than my royal host, the Maharajah of Bikaner. He has a most 
pleasant voice and talks English like a born Englishman. 

In the afternoon we went to Bikaner, the Prince’s capital. 


1 My excellent shooting companion fell victim of a wounded lion in 
the Sudan in 1927. 
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There stands his largest palace—the sixth I saw in Bikaner. 
He keeps most of his shooting trophies here. I saw about a 
hundred tiger-skins. They are very well displayed. Among 
the trophies there are photographs of tigers and panthers and 
of the Maharajah’s large-scale river hunts. There are several 
signed photographs of King George, to whom the Maharajah 
was A.D.C. for quite a long time. There are also photographs 
of the Queen and of the Viceroys of later years. I saw a few 
photographs of the Versailles Peace Conference, during 
which the Maharajah represented India, as well as other 
pictures of the sessions of the League of Nations. 

The Prince often talked about my uncle Albert Apponyi, 
whom most of the Indian princes know and esteem highly. 
We came across another family tie. The Maharajah’s A.D.C. 
discovered a photograph in the latest number of the London 
Graphic showing the London Congress of 1871, establishing 
the neutrality of the Dardanelles, where among the others 
we discovered my uncle, the late Rudolf Apponyi, who was 
then Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London. 

The Maharajah is a real grand seigneur, with his style of life, 
with his secretaries, A.D.C.’s, his private trains, his printed 
programmes of activities and in all his ways. He is always in 
the centre of conversation and can convey his impressions to 
all his guests. He told us many interesting reminiscences of 
his travels in the company of King George. Marie and I were 
simultaneously reminded of Prince Max Fiirstenberg, the 
great personal friend of the ex-Kaiser, whom he resembles 
both in figure and gait. The Maharajah was a member of the 
British war Cabinet from 1917 till 1919. As a young man he 
stayed in London at the time of King George’s coronation 
and he was so handsome that Count Mensdorf, our ambas- 
sador, told me every woman in London was in love with 
him. 

It was with a heavy heart that we had to say good-bye to 
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BIKANER 


the Maharajah, after having enjoyed his hospitality for four- 
teen days in his Delhi palace and in Bikaner. The last day 
we went in a motor car round his capital, in the centre of 
which there stands the old and well-preserved fortress of the 
Maharajahs. It is six hundred years old and is only used on 
the occasion of great festivities. The Maharajah showed us 
his jewels, Though extremely valuable and very beautiful 
they do not occupy the first place, as jewels go, in India. 

The walls of the Fortress of Bikaner are decorated with 
splendid carved marbles and enamel work. In most of these 
old capitals one finds the more or less modern palace of the 
Maharajah and an old fortress, built in the stormy centuries 
of the past and now usually preserved as museums. 

We called on Sir Manubey Meta, Chief Minister of the 
Maharajah, to say good-bye. His wife and daughter are 
modern women and do not adhere to the old tradition of 
wearing veils, That is rather unusual in India where very 
few women of high families dare to discard the symbol of the 
old rule for women. | 

After dinner the Crown Prince gave us a cinema show of 
his own pictures. We saw how he shot his tigers, as well as 
records of many of his adventures with a gun. The perform- 
ance was very interesting. The young Crown Prince had 
“only ” shot twenty-four tigers which is not a very high 
number if we compare his achievement with that of his 
brother-in-law, the Maharajah of Revah, who has shot about 
seven hundred tigers. By the way, Revah shot several tigers, 
with the “‘ Maharajah of the eighties > Géza Széchenyi and 
my friend Ernest Hoyos. 

The memory of the four days we spent at Bikaner will never 
leave us. They were magnificent. Of the reminiscences of 
Bikaner it is really hard to choose the most memorable. I 
cannot say whether it was the antelope hunt from running 
motor cars or the thousands of sandgrouse ; the many inter- 
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esting sights ; the lovely palace, or the great hospitality of a 
splendid ruler. 

When I showed the Maharajah photographs of the heads 
of the deer I shot at my own place in Appony, or in Galicia 
or Marmaros, he modestly remarked that he would like to 
shoot Hungarian deer. He will attend the Round Table 
Conference in London and after these important conversa- 
tions on the constitutional reforms of India, he will be free. 
So I invited him to come to Appony after the conference. If 
by any chance he arrives in Europe in September he can 
come to my deer shoot in Galicia.' 

I gave him the shooting list of my friend Lajos Kérolyi of 
the shoot at Tétmegyer. He was filled with the excitement of 
the true sportsman and could hardly believe that we had 
shot so many pheasants, the more so because the pheasants 
we shoot in Hungary are perfectly ‘“‘ wild ”’ and not hatched 
and reared as those in England. 

I also showed him the little booklet, explaining the aims 
of the colony for Hungarian disabled men at Fot, which was 
instituted after the war by my sister Countess Laszl6 Karolyi. 
He was much interested in the cause and promised to help 
it, by offering a little house. My sister will be glad to hear 
that there will be one more “ Indian” house at Fot. 

When we took the train after breakfast on March 6, in 
order to leave for Udaipur, it was almost painful to say good- 
bye to the most delightful of hosts and the charming country. 
The Maharajah came with us as far as Ajmer. 

Then the train ran us through the land of Rajputana, so 
rich in historical memories. We were rather impressed at 
Ajmer to see the station decorated with flags and bunting. 
It was only later we learnt that the decoration was not so 


2 I was very glad to have entertained Prince Bijey Singh, son of the 
Maharajah, who came to stay with me at Appony in September 1930. He 
shot a fine deer at my Galician shoot (Plate 64). 
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much in our honour as in honour of the Viceroy who was 
expected to open a new school building. There were many 
foreign guests invited for the ceremony. It was interesting to 
see the native guests greet the Maharajah: they put their 
hands together and bowed deep. Some of the younger rela- 
tions of the Maharajah, his sons and some of his ministers, 
while bowing touched the feet of the Prince, which is the 
expression of the greatest honour. 

The Maharajah introduced us to the station master, a very 
useful acquaintance, as the news that we were the Maha- 
rajah’s guests always went before us and at every station we 
were treated with the greatest respect, and we were always 
given separate compartments. Thus we were actually still 
conscious of his warm hospitality even after we had parted 
from him with great regret. 
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UDAIPUR 


The most imposing Prince’s Palace in India—Fairy islands on the lake— 
The old Maharajah of Udaipur—The Heir Apparent—The over- 
hurried leopard-hunt—Silver-framed photographs in the primeval 
forest 


On March 7 we arrived at Udaipur, where we were put up 
very comfortably in the Maharajah’s guest-house. I will not 
go into details of our arrival. Motor cars, red-uniformed 
chauffeurs, etc., as everywhere in India ! 

First of all we drove round the town to see fountains and 
baths reminiscent of the Arabian Nights and then went on to 
the huge palace. The Palace of Udaipur is decidedly one of 
the most interesting in India and may doubtless be reckoned 
amongst the most imposing of princely palaces. (Plate 66.) 
It is very old and its position cannot be surpassed for beauty. 
It stands on the top of a hill above a big lake in which two 
palm islands are mirrored. (Plates 71 and 72.) On both of 
these rise miniature castles, perfect masterpieces of architec- 
ture. It took us the whole day to go over the immense palace, 
so that it was eleven at night before we got to the two islands 
and their castles. The romantic impression was further 
enhanced by the mystery of night, as though we had been 
wandering through some Indian Venice. White marble and 
dark foliage everywhere. The great number of apartments, 
living-rooms, and magnificently fitted-up baths in the castle 
were worthy of the beautiful surroundings. In the town itself 
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69. Marble fountain in Udaipur. 
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70. The Maharajah of Udaipur’s state elephant in full gala trappings. 
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73. The doyen of the Indian potentates 
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75. The Maharajah of Patiala’'s special stand. 
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74. Hunt breakfast. The Maharajah of Patiala and M 
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we looked at the famous, lovely temple of the twelfth century, 
one of the most beautiful buildings in India. 

Before that however we cruised round the lake towards 
sunset in the Maharajah’s electric launch and again after 
dinner we repeated our boating excursion on the lake by 
moonlight. The great white palace, bathed in the bluish 
moonlight, was reflected in the surface of the water. I cannot 
describe the beauty of the sight ; it will ever remain imprinted 
on my mind. 

Exquisite as the palace is from without, its interior gives a 
jarring note. The rooms are stuffed full of hideous, modern 
furniture which stands in glaring contrast to the Oriental 
atmosphere of the palace. One seldom finds antique furniture 
in Indian palaces ; the Indians in the olden times had no 
furniture as we have in Europe. The natives, even to-day, 
mostly squat on carpets and there are no chairs to be seen in 
real Indian homes. Even the ruler in olden times would never 
take a seat on anything but a throne, though he generally sat 
down simply on the carpet. That is why the East is so rich in 
carpets, but wanting in furniture. Carpets and silken tapes- 
tries serve as wall decorations in the inner apartments. 

The arts and crafts too produce chiefly this kind of thing 
and of course a tremendous quantity of jewellery. The Maha- 
rajah of Udaipur is reported to possess jewels of fabulous 
value. We were shown only a part of the princely treasures, 
but even then we saw such valuable things that the whole af 
our old Austro-Hungarian monarchy could perhaps have 
boasted no more than two or three such valuable pieces of 
jewellery. We naturally photographed these jewels. (Plate 
68.) Twenty Hindu custodians were in charge of these 
treasures ; they brought out and displayed the magnificent 
necklaces—I rather wondered too that some of the treasure 
did not find its way into their own personal custody... . 

First we paid a visit to the heir apparent who received us 
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in a small room. The poor fellow is paralysed in both legs, a 
sad sight. The Prince sent a message that he would receive 
us when the wild boars are fed. And so it was. The situation 
was rather. amusing ; audience on a balcony—about three- 
quarters of a mile from the palace in a separate building— 
while the feeding of the wild boars was in full swing! The 
patriarchal old ruler was present with his retinue and we were 
seated beside him. 

I mentioned to the Prince that Denise had brought with 
her some photographs taken last year in Udaipur by a Buda- 
pest professor called Zajti. The Maharajah remembered him 
and was delighted with the pictures. The conversation, of 
course, was carried on through an interpreter. 

The Prince’s retinue carried four rifles without which the 
Prince never goes abroad. Although we knew that there were 
tigers and leopards to be found on his territory, we dropped 
no hint of shooting, as we only intended to spend two days in 
Udaipur. We were all the more surprised therefore when, on 
the following morning, the Prince’s emissary presented him- 
self and enquired whether we cared to take part in a leopard 
drive. Our answer was naturally in the affirmative, though 
we really had very little time left. We could only start for the 
drive at twelve and had to be at the station at 5 p.m. to catch 
our train, as we were to be in Patiala on the eleventh ! 

I shall never forget this drive ! Not only that it was very 
interesting—for this was our first drive on hunting-elephants 
—but also that I never took part in a more amusing drive. 
Even the preliminaries were comical ; the emissary of the 
Maharajah, a very nice young Hindu, had hinted the night 
before that there might be a leopard-hunt on the tapis if it 
did not bore us. I, of course, jumped at the idea and gave the 
young man to understand that if they proposed to arrange a 
leopard drive for the following day it would be a good thing 
to tether one or two young buffaloes that evening as bait. 
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But seeing that the young man had no idea of hunting, I care- 
fully explained to him what a small matter these preparations 
were and, in order that the whole thing might appear even 
simpler to him, I added that it would be enough to tie up 
quite a young, tiny buffalo. My words quite unintentionally 
sounded so extremely funny—at least to me and to Marie 
who was opposite me—as implying that it was less work to 
bring a small buffalo out into the forest than to tie up a large 
one that when we caught each other’s eyes we both burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter. Of course we felt ashamed 
in the presence of the young man, but he took it in quite good 
spirit and finally joined heartily in our laughter. Next day 
at noon we motored out to the grounds in half an hour. The 
elephants were awaiting us out there. We got into our how- 
dahs and started. Up hill and down dale the massive animals 
carried us over incredibly rocky places and clambered up the 
steep hillsides more like monkeys than elephants. I thought 
this all very interesting, but meanwhile I realized that time 
was getting on and that our train was leaving in an hour and 
a half, so that we should have to hurry if we wanted to do any 
shooting without missing our train. At last we got to our 
destination. 

Some hundreds of beaters stood in readiness, a most pictur- 
esque group, all in yellow uniforms with red turbans and 
carrying lances in their hands. But a still more artistic medi- 
eval picture was presented by the grey-bearded old ruler 
himself who sat awaiting us, surrounded by his escort, under 
a great tree. 

The contrast between him and ourselves only helped to 
throw into relief the extreme originality of his person. There 
was the grey-haired Oriental ruler who never hurries, who 
always has time—and I, with my watch in my hand, hasten- 
ing up to him to greet him and thank him for his thoughtful- 
ness, but adding at once that we had only forty minutes left 
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for the shoot, and should have to leave without fail in forty 
minutes’ time, as the Maharajah of Patiala was expecting us 
next day! The Prince shook hands with us and laughed 
heartily at our haste. He reassured us by saying that we had 
plenty of time for everything, as the drive would not take 
more than half an hour. The elephant was too slow for me, 
so I trotted up the hill on foot. I just asked for a spare rifle 
and there was no one else with me but one shikari. He pointed 
out that the leopard was a very dangerous animal and that I 
should do better to get on my elephant again. I pretended 
not to hear his warning and went on almost at a run. When 
after about ten minutes I got to the stand indicated, I saw to 
my great surprise and indignation that there were six men 
following me, all armed with excellent modern English rifles. 
I flew into a rage and with angry words and violent gestures 
tried to make the fellows understand that they might go to 
the devil. But it took me a long time to convince them that I 
could dispense with their presence, as the leopard would 
never come up to my stand till doomsday if there were a 
whole army hanging around behind me. At last one of the 
guns spoke up and explained in faultless English that they 
were “ nobles ” and were there to assist me by order of the 
Maharajah, because it was too dangerous to deal with a 
leopard down on the ground by oneself. As a matter of fact 
this was a very touching attention on the part of the old ruler, 
but all the same I did not thank him for it. 

Meanwhile the half-hour had elapsed and the drive was still 
going on. I knew we should miss our train if we did not start 
at once. I wished on no account to lose one single day of the 
three days appointed for our visit to Patiala, as I expected 
great things from it. I therefore simply rushed down the hill- 
side right into the drive. Just then I caught sight of Marie 
and Franzi, as well as the old Prince, they were still perched 
up on their elephants. I shouted to my friends to dismount 
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at once and come to me. But this was not such a speedy 
matter, for the elephants had to kneel down first—not so 
simple a business on that steep ground—as the riders have to 
get down by a ladder. And moreover there was a lady 
amongst them. But they got down somchow and we jumped 
quickly on to the horses of the retinue. Not wishing to depend 
upon the slow elephants I had previously ordered these 
horses to be brought. 

Whilst mounting I called to one of the A.D.C.’s that we 
were greatly upset that we could not take leave of the Prince 
and thank him for his great kindness, but that if we went over 
to the Maharajah’s elephant we should be certain to miss our 
train. We therefore begged him to excuse us and to make our 
apologies to the Prince. At that moment another A.D.C. ran 
up with a message from the Maharajah who apologised to us 
that the drive had been fruitless and had ended without a 
leopard. Hardly had the A.D.C. finished speaking when a 
third arrived breathless and handed us silver-framed portraits 
of the Prince. This was again an extremely touching proof of 
the ruler’s kindly thought, but the whole situation was so 
comical that we could hardly repress our laughter. To inter- 
rupt in this way without word or warning a state hunt, give 
the slip to an aged ruler without saying good-bye, gallop off 
on horses after riding out on elephants, receive silver-framed 
photographs in the jungle—though they were too large for us 
to carry them—all the fantastic mix-up, reeled off at the speed 
of a comic film, rendered the whole episode so odd that I 
think we shall never forget it. We galloped to where the cars 
were waiting. When at last we got there and were just getting 
into our Cars, to our great surprise a whole troop of horsemen 
dashed after us. One after the other galloped up, some ten 
of them. We had left our belongings behind ! One had our 
cartridges, another our cameras, a third the big silver-framed 
portrait of the Maharajah (Plate 73), and soon. More mix-up, 
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more scramble ! In rapid farewell we expressed to the young 
secretary our heartfelt thanks to the aged Maharajah for all 
this kindness he had heaped upon us and said we should send 
him our thanks by letter. Then off we dashed. At last, pant- 
ing with exhaustion, we jumped into the train at the last 
moment, but laughing heartily all the same as we recalled 
the series of amusing incidents in all its details. This stands 
out among all our experiences ! 

In a few days I received a very kind and really touching 
letter from the old Maharajah. He impressed upon me never 
again to attempt going after leopard alone and on foot. He 
added his hope that we would come to Udaipur again, when 
we had more time, and then would have better luck with our 
shooting. It seems that he did not resent our behaving like a 
lot of naughty school children, on the contrary I fancy that it 
amused him very much too. 


Alas, my poor diary ! I am neglecting you. But I practic- 
ally never have time to enter the events as they occur. So 
much is always happening, the daily programme so com- 
pletely fills up every moment that I prefer spending my scanty 
spare time in looking round and gathering experiences rather 
than diary-writing. 

It often happens that I only get to it when—as now—I am 
obliged to write in a jolting railway carriage. This has two 
drawbacks : first, I can hardly read afterwards what I have 
written in the train, and secondly, there is hardly quietude 
enough to concentrate one’s attention and omit nothing. 

It is only to-day for instance, the seventeenth, that I can 
render an account of the chaotic shoot at Udaipur of March 8. 
But since then I have seen and experienced so much of 
interest that there are several things I have forgotten to record. 
Amongst others I see that I have made no mention of the 
gateway of the Udaipur Palace, although it is noteworthy 
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enough. It is a massive construction with three huge arch- 
ways. But under the two side archways stand two enormous 
elephants, not carved but real (Plate 67.) Imposing gate- 
keepers! They only allow those to enter whose identity is 
established—which is, of course, not controlled by the ele- 
phants but by the guards. This, too, gives a medieval air. 
The Maharajah himself too is one of the last representatives 
of the old world. He leads a retired life and seldom receives 
visitors. Hence we considered it all the greater a distinction 
that he should have made an exception in our favour. 

On March g I left for Patiala with Marie and Franz. The 
Wenckheims went to Lucknow to see some English friends 
whose acquaintance they had made at the polo tournament. 

We spent the evening at Delhi. As we dined at the Maidan 
Hotel, it struck us how empty and quiet everything was. It 
was quite strange to come back to Delhi and find it so after 
the crowded whirl of the Horse Show, Polo Week and the 
Chamber of Princes. We ordered out to the station our Delhi 
photographer who had, especially for Marie, developed over 
five hundred exposures and gave him some fresh commissions. 
He was only too pleased to do this, as we had already given 
him plenty of work. In India even those who, like myself, do 
not make a hobby of photography, are seized at every step by 
the desire to record all the many exotic sights. 
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The Capital of the Maharajah—Two billiard tables covered with fabulous 
jewellery—The Empress Eugénie’s necklace—The Prince’s valuable 
armoury and his Kashmir shawls—Drive for leopard and other 
game at the foot of the Himalayas—Pinjor, the Maharajah’s fairy 
castle—The Prince of Nepal—Glorious evening shoot with fifteen 
various kinds of game near the castle 


PATIALA, 
March 12. 


"HE visit to Patiala was perhaps the most interesting of all 
our Indian experiences hitherto. The strange mixture of 
wealth, luxury and eccentricity that strikes a stranger in 
Patiala is something quite extraordinary. Everything is on a 
large scale, multitudes of art treasures, especially jewellery, 
sporting accessories and motor cars. The latter merit special 
mention : the Maharajah owns forty-three Rolls-Royces and 
of course a whole host of cars of other makes ; his total park 
of cars amounts to more than eighty, as he keeps separate cars 
at each of his castles. 

The Maharajah claims to be in the highest sense an Indian. 
He is a prominent leader among the Sikhs. The members of 
the sect of Sikhs were the first warriors of ancient India. The 
ancestry of the Maharajah goes back to the fifth century a.p. 
The Sikh religion forbids the cutting of hair and beard and 
that is why most Sikhs twist and tie their beards up on both 
sides, which is very becoming. To my enquiry as to the object 
of this prohibition of cutting the hair, I received the answer 
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79. The author on one of the Patiala gala elephants. 
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81. The Maharajah of Patiala at a shoot on the Regent's estate at Gédélld. 
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83. The Maharajah of Patiala at a shoot at Apponyi 
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that the warriors, if they had to fiddle about much with hair- 
trimming and shaving, would lose a lot of time over these 
superfluous jobs and their fighting capacities might suffer 
accordingly. This also shows what a warlike spirit prevails 
among the Sikhs. India furnished some 700,000 soldiers in 
the world war of whom nearly 300,000 Sikh warriors came 
from the Punjab. These, together with the Gurkhas of 
Nepal, were the finest fighting men of the British Empire, 
a fact which the Prince is in the habit of mentioning with 
pride. 

For all that however, the ruler of Patiala is one of the most 
modern Indian potentates. He, like the Maharajahs of 
Bikaner and Kapurthala, plays the greatest part as an Indian 
politician in international affairs to-day. These three rulers 
have in turn represented India at the League of Nations in 
Geneva. 

On the very first day we went over the Palace. It was built 
thirty years ago and is quite modern, but its exterior preserves 
the Indian style. In the great apartments innumerable photo- 
graphs catch the visitor’s eye, mostly portraits of various 
rulers. They include dedicated portraits of three generations 
of British sovereigns, King Alfonso, King George of Greece, 
and even Mussolini. But the Maharajah led me first of all to 
the large portrait of my uncle Albert Apponyi, with the re- 
mark that he esteemed him most of all the present European 
statesmen. Next to my uncle’s picture was that of Mensdorff, 
our former Ambassador in London. 

Amongst other things, the Maharajah also has a splendid 
collection of Orders which, as far as I know, is unequalled 
anywhere ; it comprises specimens of the Orders of every 
state in the world. Each state has its own compartment and 
the Orders are arranged under glass on a velvet lining ; the 
Orders of merit above, with their medals, medallions and 
crosses, the ribbons and collets below. Each is provided with 
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its descriptive text. The collection includes many badges with 
historical associations, such as those once worn by Napoleon, 
Wellington, Nelson, and so on. The collection fills a large 
room, and is indeed a fascinating display. 

The Ruler of Patiala was also exceedingly genial. The 
Maharajah of Bikaner reminds one perhaps more of a 
European grand seigneur, but the Ruler of Patiala is also 
a distinguished, interesting figure. But as regards his 
hospitality, he is in no way eclipsed by our friend His 
Highness of Bikaner. 

After dinner in the evening, I remained sitting at table 
with him for an hour. We were alone and had a good chat 
together on Central European politics. He mentioned that 
he knew Mussolini very well and that he intended looking 
him up again that year. Many interesting matters were 
touched upon; discretion forbids me to report our 
conversation. 

The second day we motored out to the foot of the Hima- 
layas for a leopard-hunt some hundred miles away. The 
Maharajah himself drove and proved to be an excellent 
chauffeur. I shall never forget my first glimpse of the Hima- 
layas, the stupendous mountain chain came gradually nearer 
and towered above us with its seemingly endless mantle of 
ice and snow. 

Several hundreds of beaters awaited us. They wore vivid 
red dresses and the bright patch of colour stood out strikingly 
against the green foliage of the jungle. It was a model of 
organisation ; they fixed a large machan on to a huge tree 
and twenty of us, the Prince and his retinue, had room to sit 
on it. There were two drives and in both cases stands like 
this were all ready for us. Beneath the platform a whole 
armoury lay in readiness, at least forty rifles, mostly Holland 
and Holland’s, from which the guests might take their choice. 
I never saw such a thing before. 
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The drive, too, was fascinating. While we were sitting aloft 
for leopard, hundreds of other kinds of game broke out from 
the jungle. First Marie dropped a “ nilgai ’”’, or blue buffalo, 
and then Franzi, who lagged behind us with his shooting, for 
he had only arrived in India a month after us, shot a chital- 
stag. I bagged my first chital in the following drive. At least 
ten species of deer and antelope dashed past us. 

But the most beautiful sight was afforded us by the multi- 
tude of feathered game. Hundreds of wild peacocks flew over, 
flapping their long wings. I had never seen a grander sight ; 
the great birds, shimmering in their blue, green and gold, 
looked like so many jewelled marvels floating past in the air. 
They were followed by multitudes of many-coloured jungle 
fowl. These are just like our domestic fowls but flew very 
high. Then coveys of partridges flew over. And all this in a 
leopard-hunt ! Here, too, I saw just such a bright medley of 
colours as in the palace furniture. The leopard appeared in 
both drives and came quite close to us in front of the line of 
beaters, but unfortunately always broke back at the last 
moment. The Maharajah, like ourselves, vented his love of 
sport on other animals. He knows how to handle his gun. He 
shot several blue buffaloes and wild-boars on the run and then 
a hare running full tilt and, what is more, with a long-range 
rifle-shot. 

After the second drive we settled down for lunch on a high 
stone-built mound. (Plates 74 and 75.) Towards evening, after 
the hunt, we went to see the Maharajah’s wonderful pleasance, 
Pinjor Castle, at the foot of the Himalayas. It is surrounded 
by a regular fairy garden and marble fountains of matchless 
beauty, together with bathing-pools and waterfalls, enhanced 
the fairy-like aspect of the park. The marvellous Pinjor 
Castle was originally built by the Mogul Emperors, but the 
Maharajah of Patiala has also spent a great deal restoring and 
redecorating this work of art. 
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Now, you see, I almost forgot again something I meant 
to note down. On the very first evening we went out 
stalking in the jungle immediately surrounding the Patiala 
Palace. 

In our stalk as above we saw, close to the Palace, half an 
hour before sunset, hundreds and hundreds of chital, hog- 
deer, barking-deer, nilgai, and a whole lot of wild-boar. And 
here, too, there were numberless swarms of wild peacocks, 
jungle-fow] and other brilliant-coloured, lovely birds. I was 
open-eyed with astonishment on seeing this huge quantity of 
game. Never in my life did I see so much game, especially 
wild-boar, in one single stalk. And yet they say the Maha- 
rajah’s shooting-grounds are no good ! I cannot understand 
it. 

Oh, yes, Marie shot a nilgai on this evening’s shoot. When 
it grew dark we drove round the illuminated garden and saw 
some lovely lakes in that part of the garden belonging to the 
harem. 

We got back to the Palace tired out from our hunt but 
immediately forgot our exhaustion. An incomparable 
spectacle awaited us. On the two billiard tables fabulous 
treasures were spread out. The Maharajah was anxious to 
show us his family jewels. At the Investiture at Delhi we had 
already admired all the valuable jewels that sparkled on the 
Maharajah, but we should never have thought that anyone 
could possess such a further quantity of jewellery, precious 
stones and pearls. I was particularly interested in this mass 
of treasure, for I have mentioned that last spring, 1929, I saw 
photographs at Boucheron & Cartrer’s in Paris, where the 
Maharajah had had his necklaces reset. I mentioned at the 
time that Boucheron valued one emerald alone at eight 
million francs. Treasure of almost fantastic value lay there 
before us on the two billiard tables. If we pooled the family 
jewels of Princes Esterhdzy, Schwarzenberg, Lichtenstein, 
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and a few more magnates, they would not amount to half 
those belonging to the Maharajah. And even these were not 
all. This was only his own personal jewellery ! The Maha- 
rajah’s wives have their own separate stores of jewels, 
especially wonderful necklaces. These, of course, we did 
not see. Besides these, too, there are quantities of uncut 
precious stones, mostly emeralds, lying in the treasury 
safes. 

One of the most superb diamond necklaces was bought by 
the Maharajah’s grandfather from the Empress Eugénie, 
when that unfortunate lady fled to England in 1871 from the 
Paris Commune, and was in money difficulties. But other far 
more interesting jewels have been for centuries in the posses- 
sion of the Maharajah’s family and no one knows their origin. 
To mention only one: the biggest necklace is valued at one 
and a half million English pounds. The biggest diamond in 
it is 240 carats and the biggest emerald 1,200 carats. This 
diamond is slightly off-colour, but every stone is cut to per- 
fection. Besides these were some two hundred precious stones 
each one of them far bigger than I have ever seen at Court 
balls in London, Vienna, Berlin or Budapest. ‘The remounted 
set of jewels—not counting the uncut stones—is valued at 
four million English pounds. It sounds almost improbable 
that this huge dead capital should be in the possession of one 
single man. And when we consider that in the treasury of the 
other Indian rulers, for instance the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
and the Maharajahs of Jodhpur and Baroda, there lie even 
more precious stones than this ! (It is true that the latter are 
not so well cut by far as the jewels of Patiala.) If the whole 
of Boucheron & Cartier’s stock were heaped together on a 
table, all that would only amount to a portion of the treasures 
that sparkled before our eyes on the Maharajah of Patiala’s 
billiard table. The whole Rue de la Paix holds nothing to 
touch them. Some twenty enormous necklaces, countless 
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bracelets, brooches and separate stones lay heaped together. 
One necklace consisted entirely of huge emeralds. Besides the 
jewels we saw a whole lot of magnificent swords of honour in 
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The diamond above has a slightly yellowish tint, but for all that is the 
third or fourth diamond in the world. It forms part of the Empress Eugénie’s 
necklace, which is described on page 109. The actual origin of the emerald 
below is not known, but from the Sanskrit writing upon it may be deduced 
that it is a good deal more than one thousand years old. Its carved inscrip- 
tion detracts of course from the intrinsic value of the stone, but enhances 
its value all the more as a historical curiosity. It is said to be the biggest 
emerald in the world, Both stones were worn by the Maharajah in two 
different necklaces at the Investiture at Delhi. 


the collection, all richly studded with precious stones. The 
most beautiful of all was the one presented to the Maharajah’s 
grandfather by Queen Victoria when she was crowned 
Empress of India in Delhi in 1873. We had seen this sword 
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before; the Maharajah had worn it at the ceremony of 
Investiture. I have drawn a sketch of the two finest 
precious stones. The diamond is 2 inches in diameter, 
the oblong emerald is 44 inches in length and 2: inches 
across. 

We hung one of the biggest strings for a minute or two on 
Marie’s neck to see how it looked, but the contrast was too 
comical, as she was still in sporting kit and breeches. But for 
all that, she may safely say that no single Viennese lady has 
ever worn such valuable jewellery as she! Even our 
Imperial crown jewels dwindle into insignificance beside 
those precious stones. This pile of treasure held such 
a fascination for us that we could hardly take our eyes 
off it. 

All this dazzling treasure is not locked away in the safes as 
one would suppose, but simply kept in one of the apartments 
of the ancient fortress. Ten elderly noblemen are in custody 
of the jewels ; this honour is hereditary in their families and 
these clans have been serving the rulers faithfully for genera- 
tions. Their pay is not large ; they get sixty rupees a month 
per head, and yet nothing under their charge has ever been 
lost. 

One may imagine what treasures belonged to the old 
Mogul Emperor when such wealth exists in the hands of one 
prince ! Now I could believe that the walls and floors of 
whole halls and even of bathing apartments in the Delhi 
fortress were once studded with precious stones. What dazz- 
ling brilliance must have filled those palaces! The Mogul 
Emperors’ so-called Peacock Throne was considered the 
most valuable work of art in the world. All traces of this 
wonderful throne were lost in 1690, after the intolerance and 
Hindu persecution of the Grand Mogul Aurangzeb had split 
up the Mogul Empire. The throne is said to have been carried 
off first to Afghanistan and then to Persia. Innumerable 
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pictures preserve its memory. What a world marvel this in- 
comparable work of art must have been is proved by the fact 
that Lord Curzon, later Viceroy of India, travelled years ago 
into Afghanistan and Persia with the sole object of tracing 
the famous Peacock Throne. The search afforded undoubted 
proof that the legendary throne had long ceased to exist in its 
original form, having probably been taken to pieces and its 
jewels sold one by one. 

The ancient fort of Patiala stands in the centre of the town. 
As already mentioned in connection with Bikaner, there is in 
the capital of every old ruling dynasty one such fortress, or, 
properly speaking, fortified castle. The rulers themselves 
lived in these castles in olden times, right up to 1858, that is 
up to the Great Indian Mutiny. After the Mutiny the endless 
wars ceased and under British rule there followed an era of 
peace for India. Since then the rulers have built themselves 
new, more modern palaces, generally in parks, outside their 
capitals. These palaces are not more than eighty years old, in- 
deed most of them have only recently been built. Unfortun- 
ately the modern palaces do not all conform to the exactions 
of good taste, one might almost say that some are exceed- 
ingly wanting in taste, especially as regards their interior. 
It is only within the last generation or two that the Indian 
princes have come to appreciate European comfort and mode 
of living and they have not quite adapted themselves to it. 
One can see that they are often somewhat hazy as to European 
matters and that is why the modern fitting-up of their palaces 
is often guilty of egregious errors of taste. 

As in most of the states, the old fortress of Patiala is used 
chiefly as a museum. It contains a splendid collection of old 
fire-arms, swords, daggers, Kashmir shawls and many other 
objects of art which are absolutely matchless. All the objects 
are carefully kept under glass and the old fire-arms thoroughly 
cleaned and oiled. One of the most interesting things in this 
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85. Marie photographing the hunt elephants. 
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87. Elephants stalking. 
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90. On our hunt elephants in the Terai. 


PATIALA _ 


collection is the sword once worn by the son-in-law of the 
prophet Mohammed and is therefore about 1,200 years old. 
(Plate 77.) So celebrated is this sword that a great number of 
pilgrims from all parts of India come to Patiala every year 
to see it. The collection contains nearly ninety thousand 
ancient fire-arms and swords.! The number of ancient rugs 
and Kashmir shawls, too, amounts to several thousands and 
they are of incalculable value ; in fact some of them are 
a thousand years old (Plate 76), and were bought by 
the Maharajah’s grandfather from the Maharajah of 
Kashmir. 

We also went to see the elephants’ equipment in the old 
fortress. The covered seat fixed on the elephants’ backs is 
called howdah ; there were about thirty such howdahs in 
the saddle-room, all of pure silver, beautifully chased, and 
some of them hundreds of years old. There is about eight 
hundredweight of pure silver in one such howdah. The trap- 
pings belonging to them are also thickly studded with 
precious stones. By order of the Maharajah two elephants 
were brought to us in full gala equipment. (Plates 78 and 79.) 
We rode about on them in front of the castle. These were the 
elephants used by the Maharajah in the procession at the 
great Delhi Durbar—the coronation of the Emperor of India 
—at King George’s London coronation, and of course at 
great ceremonies in his own capital, such as his nameday or 
on other “‘ Durbar ”’ occasions. 

Durbar is the name given to ceremonial assemblies or 
court receptions and every Indian prince holds several such 
durbars in his capital every year. At such times the prince 
and attendant nobles appear in all their jewels and decora- 

2 When in December 1930 I brought the Maharajah of Patiala with 
me from Appony to Budapest, we went to see the old swords in Count 
Géza Andrassy’s mansion. The Maharajah who is a first-rate expert in 


these matters stated that there were certain swords of exceptional interest 
and true Indian origin in the’Andrassy collection. 
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tions. Those who have witnessed these durbars say that their 
pomp and splendour offer a memorable sight. I saw the 
Durbar Hall at Patiala. It is really enormous and magnifi- 
cent, they say the finest in India. Unfortunately not all the 
maharajahs appeared at the Viceroy’s Investiture in full 
ceremonial dress with all their jewels, partly because they are 
chary of travelling with such valuable treasure and partly 
because they are averse to displaying the same pomp in the 
capital of British power as they do at home in their own 
capitals, 

There was also staying at that time in Patiala a Prince of 
Nepal, the fiancé of the Maharajah’s fourth daughter. This 
very young, short, stoutish prince had, of course, never yet 
seen his betrothed. Marie promised him to have a thorough 
look at the little princess and then relate to him her impres- 
sions. I gave this away en cachette to the little girl. She had a 
good laugh at this and replied that she already knew her 
fiancé very well, as at dinner time they were allowed to peep 
into the great dining-hall through the curtained windows of 
the balcony. In this way they were enabled to see all the 
guests and us as well, whereas the guests never catch sight of 
them. The little bride-to-be further remarked that she con- 
sidered her future husband quite suitable. ‘Fhis too amused 
us very much.! 


3 It was a great delight to me that the Maharajah of Patiala with his 
favourite wife and the Heir Apparent came to visit me on December 
29°30 1930, at Appony for wild boar shooting. He was also for two days 
at Géd6éll6 with His Excellency, Admiral Horthy, the Regent. He came 
from the Round Table Conference in London to see me at Appony for 
those two days and by this tedious journey he evinced his friendly | feeling 
towards me. The ruler’s young wife surprised the company at Appony 
at dinner one evening by dressing up the two pretty little daughters of 
my deceased brother in her magnificent Indian robes and hanging round 
their necks jewellery worth several millions. This, too, was a kindly 
attention. (Plates 80-83.) 

Before bedtime the wife of the Prince undressed my little nieces with 
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Whilst on the subject of such curios I might mention the 
Maharajah’s wardrobe, a large room with four rows of 
cupboards with glass doors. They contain at least a 
thousand garments, European suits and coloured Indian 
silken robes and as many pairs of footwear. His staff of 
personal servants too is fairly numerous. They also occupy 
hereditary posts in the Princes’ service and are of noble 
family. 

One could fill a whole little curiosity shop with the gold 
cigarette-cases, watches, finely chased boxes, silver liqueur 
glasses and similar objects which are stored in large glass 
cases. It is from these that the Maharajah distributes his 
souvenir presents, especially the gold cigarette-cases, which 
come from Cartier’s. Besides this, the Maharajah always buys 
by the dozen things that please his eye ; he never gets only 
one or two of any particular article. He generally brings 
back from Paris and London whole loads of such golden 
&¢ trifl es Jae 

When the time came for us to take our leave, he repeated 
his invitation to us for the following year and urged me, on 
my return from Kashmir, to look him up without fail at Chail, 
one of his summer residences on the Himalayan heights. He 
added that if I could come at the proper time next year, I 
could take part in the wild-duck shooting. This would not be 
a bad business ; last year 3,500 wild-duck were bagged in one 
morning’s shoot. 

Even had I not seen so many other interesting and splendid 
things in India, my stay at Patiala alone would supply me 


her own hands, as the “ Saris,” the clothes worn by Indian women, 
are very complicated. Then she presented them both with these pic- 
turesque and beautiful dresses. At this point little Virginia exclaimed in 
English : “‘ We are so thankful to Her Highness for the beautiful dresses, 
but the red diamonds she did not give us!” Red diamonds is what she 
called those fabulously valuable rubies which Her Highness with her 
kindly thoughtfulness had hung round their necks! 
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with sufficient material to descant upon at home for years, 
especially in sporting circles. 

As far as space permitted, I have endeavoured to put on 
paper at least my general impressions of Patiala. 

This of course can only serve to indicate something of the 
experiences I met with during my days at Patiala. 
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French world in India—Consecration of the mosque—The popular ruler— 
Rajah of Mandi—Ranee Sita, the pretty film actress—A little 1,000 
mile trip to Srinagar—I prepare for my shooting trip to Kashmir— 
Preparation for the projected urial shoot in the Salt Range 


IN THE TRAIN ON THE WAY FROM 
RAWALPINDI TO THE TERAI, 
March 15. 


From Patiala we journeyed to Kapurthala. This was the 
first principality where we had not received a direct invita- 
tion, but Marie’s brother had known the Maharajah in Paris, 
so we went there. Our idea was just to see the capital and 
then go on, but our stay in Kapurthala lasted two days 
nevertheless and added much of interest to my knowledge of 
India. 

The Maharajah is absolutely the most European of the 
Indian princes and quite a modern man. He lives a great 
deal in Paris, where he has a palace of his own and is known 
as the “ dancing Maharajah”. He also, like the Maharajahs 
of Bikaner and Patiala, represented India at the League of 
Nations. In his tastes, bents, and every respect, he entirely 
conforms to French standards. He built and furnished his 
palace in French style and at Kapurthala meals and the whole 
mode of living are French in character. The Maharajah 
also knows my uncle Albert Apponyi very well and asked to 
be remembered to him. I found that Albert Apponyi was 
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known everywhere in the far East and assessed at his true 
value. Everyone remembers him with the greatest regard. 
They were just preparing for a great ceremony at Kapur- 
thala when we arrived, the opening and consecration of a 
new mosque. Although the Maharajah is a Hindu, he is 
genuinely popular with his Mohammedan subjects. It was 
interesting to see what jubilant enthusiasm the Moham- 
medan crowds displayed towards their Hindu ruler who 
evinces the greatest reverence for their religion and temples. 
A throng of many thousands surged along the route and 
round and inside the mosque. We motored there, but before 
entering the mosque were of course obliged to take off our 
shoes. Marie rather resented this, but she too had to submit 
to custom. The notabilities made speeches of welcome to the 
Maharajah and he addressed his Mohammedan subjects. It 
was a frightful crush and we hardly thought we should escape 
with our skins from the fearful mob. This was a decidedly 
unpleasant part of the entertainment and when at last we 
got out to the threshold of the mosque a great hunt began for 
our shoes which we could hardly find from amongst the mass 
of footgear. The Governor of the Punjab, poor man, was 
simply unable to get hold of his and was finally obliged to 
drive home in stockinged feet. In the evening a great banquet 
concluded the day’s festivities and the speakers dwelt warmly 
on the Hindu prince’s noble tolerance and on the harmony 
which united the Ruler with his Mohammedan subjects. 
The Palace of Kapurthala was the most modern and 
tasteful of all the princely residences I had hitherto seen in 
India. There was comparatively little cochonnerte among the 
pictures ; it was chiefly portraits of sovereigns that covered 
the walls. The Maharajah is a prominent, internationally 
acknowledged political factor in India and travels more than 
any other Indian ruler. He has been four times round the 
world and a huge map of the world displayed in one of the 
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rooms indicates the journeys he has made. He mentioned 
that he spends a lot of time in Europe, especially in Paris. He 
is so modern that he has no aversion even to dancing, which 
means a great deal in India. He has of course more oppor- 
tunity in Paris for indulging in his passion for dancing. 

Although the Prince was extremely pleasant to us, we 
never got on nearly such intimate terms with him as, for 
instance, with the Maharajahs of Bikaner and Patiala. There 
was more of formality in our reception in Kapurthala. It is 
not only the Maharajah himself who is imbued with modern 
conceptions, but, what means more in the East, the female 
members of his family too. His daughter, for instance—a very 
pretty woman—is thoroughly emancipated, and is moreover 
one of the leaders of the movement for the emancipation of 
Indian women. Her husband is the Rajah of the State of 
Mandi (a lower rank than Maharajah, though also a princely 
one) ; he was in Budapest three years ago and came to see 
the settlement at Fét. The young woman knew about it, but 
mentioned to her regret that she had not been able to come to 
Hungary, as she was laid up at the time in Paris. Besides this 
daughter the Maharajah has five sons, one of whom has a 
very attractive wife. 

Altogether there was no lack of pretty women in Kapur- 
thala. The eighteen-year-old film actress, Ranee Sita, was 
there just at that time. I have seldom seen a prettier creature ; 
they say she has a tremendous future and that the film 
impresarios of Europe and America are overwhelming her 
with fabulous offers. 

It is not only the Maharajah’s daughter who has heard of 
the Fot settlement, for the Prince knew about it too, Lord 
Lytton having written to ask him to endow a house in the 
village of “‘Suum Cuique”. The Maharajah was deeply 
interested in the movement, the idea appealed to him very 
much, but he remarked very frankly and modestly that he 
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was far less wealthy than other maharajahs, adding however 
that he would do all in his power. In the course of conversa- 
tion he mentioned that he had been to Budapest ten years 
before and was at a dinner given by Count Istvan Bethlen. 
He remembered Countess Margit Bethlen as a particularly 
charming woman. After that conversation flowed into 
political channels. 

We went round the fortress of Kapurthala too, now also 
used as a museum. There were lovely jewels and old weapons 
to be seen, but the collection cannot be mentioned in the 
same breath with that of Patiala. Many opulent Indian 
gentlemen were present at the festive gatherings and dinners, 
mostly personages playing a part in politics, and I had many 
interesting talks about Indian religions, customs and history. 

The festivities were still going on, and our princely host 
urged us to stay, but we were obliged to take leave of Kapur- 
thala. For, although there was copious correspondence 
between me and the Game Director of the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, I thought it necessary personally to discuss every- 
thing concerning the hunting expeditions in Kashmir to 
which I attached great importance. I therefore thanked the 
Maharajah of Kapurthala for his hospitality and went off to 
Srinagar. 

It was a great pleasure to me to make the close acquaintance 
of the four most important and cultured rulers in India in 
their own homes. In the Maharajah of Udaipur I got to 
know the ancient, medieval type of ruler, whereas the three 
others rather represented the world of to-day. Until I met 
them personally I hardly knew more about them than news- 
papers write of maharajahs on their visits to Europe, that is, 
how fantastically wealthy they are, what a quantity of jewels 
they possess, and with what princely retinue they travel. I 
gathered quite a different picture of them when I got to know 
them better. I particularly valued their information on 
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politics and was, of course, greatly indebted to them for the 
splendid sport. 

Now I have packed up my evening clothes, my visits to 
maharajahs have ended and I can now let my beard grow 
and begin serious sport ! 


EN ROUTE FOR THE TERAI, 
March 16, 19930. 

On March 14, then, I took train to Rawalpindi, and 
motored thence to Srinagar, the capita] of Kashmir, a drive 
of eleven hours. This road led up the chain of the Himalayas. 
I had already seen the Himalayas from Patiala, but only 
from afar, whereas now I was in the heart of the mountains. 
The view of the stupendous mountain chain was indeed 
enthralling, as I travelled the four hundred miles from 
Rawalpindi to Srinagar and then back again. 

I was in a hurry, and this time could stay but one night at 
Srinagar, the wonderfully beautiful capital of Kashmir, 
where I went only to discuss with Mr. Thorp, the Maha- 
rajah’s Game Director, the details of my big hunting expedi- 
tion in the Himalayas. Mr. Thorp was surprised and re- 
marked that in all his years of office he had never known a 
sportsman who was coming to Kashmir in any case to make a 
special trip there a fortnight before his shooting expedition 
started, merely to discuss the preliminaries of his trip. 

That shows”, he added, “‘ that you are a keen, born 
sportsman, or you would never have covered eight hundred 
miles merely to talk things over, when you were coming here 
in another fortnight as it was ! ” 

He promised, also, to reserve me the best digsene territory. 
My principal object in conferring personally with him was to 
make sure how long my hunting expedition was to take, so 
as to fit in the date of my return home. As I expected, a talk 
with Mr. Thorp cleared up all questions of detail better and 
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more quickly than a great interchange of correspondence. I 
found I should, bar accidents, be able to sail from Bombay 
the first week in July and be home in Appony, D.V., by the 
end of July. Although I had to lose four days for the sake of 
one evening’s chat, it was worth it. But for this I should have 
been on tenterhooks all the time while tiger-hunting in the 
Terai. So now everything is arranged and I can look forward 
with a mind at rest to the enjoyment of tiger-shooting in the 
Terai. 

The programme for the immediate future is thus as follows : 
First we go to the Terai for a fortnight’s tiger-shooting ; then 
with the Mayr-Melnhofs to the Salt Range. This mountain 
chain runs Southwards from Rawalpindi and that is the home 
of the magnificent urial, a very similar animal to our mouffion- 
sheep. The urial hunt will take about a week. Thence we go 
up to Kashmir, to the Kajnagh range west of Srinagar, where 
we shall hunt the famous markhor. I had heard a great deal 
about this splendid game from Ernest Hoyos, the only one 
of our friends who has shot markhor in those parts. We are 
allowing fourteen days for that trip. My fellow-travellers 
then leave and intend to sail for home on May 3, whilst I 
leave Srinagar at the end of April, to go via the notorious 
Zoji-La Pass to Ladakh to hunt the ovis ammon, the huge 
Himalayan sheep. By favour of the Maharajah I was assigned 
the so-called Kuyul Nullah (valley forming game preserve), 
one of the best, as for the last eight years it has been closed 
to all shooting. This valley is ten days’ journey from Leh, 
east of Ladakh the capital, near the borders of Tibet, so that 
it lies twenty-four days from Srinagar. This is the habitat of 
the ovis ammon. I was also accorded a very good hunting 
ground for sharpu and ibex (mountain goat), another nullah 
two days’ journey west of Leh. This latter is nearer and right 
on the way to Leh, but on the Game Director’s urgent advice 
I am leaving it for my return, as it is important to get to the 
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ovis ammon territory before the thaw sets in. The ovis ammon 
territory is very restricted, and, as soon as the snow in the 
valleys melts, this shy animal gradually withdraws to higher 
ground and right up to the mountain crests, where it is a 
sheer impossibility to follow it. 

I was lucky in securing the services of Mukta Lon to accom- 
pany me as shikari in my expedition to Ladakh. Mukta Lon 
is a first-rate shooting guide and he it was that the young 
Roosevelts took with them when in South China they shot 
amongst others the so-called “ Giant Panda”. This half- 
black, half-white bear is a very rare animal and the young 
Roosevelts were the first white men who ever shot one. 

I sat poring over the map at the English Club at Srinagar 
with Mr. Thorp till far into the night, calculating distances, 
time required for the expedition and everything, allowing 
also for unforeseen contingencies. At about midnight we 
aroused from sleep an outfitting storekeeper. When he heard 
that it was a question of fitting out a big expedition he was at 
once wide awake and led us to his store, where I found I 
could obtain everything I required. This midnight conference 
and shopping was an odd experience! This preliminary 
inspection was necessary, for there would have been loss of 
time had it transpired on the point of departure that one or 
other indispensable accessories had to be sent for, perhaps 
from Bombay. As it was I was able to turn in with my mind 
at rest and get into the car next morning to return to 
Rawalpindi. 

We were held up on the way down by a landslide which 
had buried the road, at the foot of a steep precipice, over a 
distance of a hundred yards. A huge mound of earth and 
rock débris towered before us. Such landslips are extremely 
frequent on that route. As usual, hundreds of labourers were 
at once put on to clearing the road, but so great was the land- 
slide that it looked as if it would take days to open it to traffic. 
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This unlooked-for mishap upset me very much, for I had to be 
in the Terai on the seventeenth for tiger-shooting, on the 
territory that only the personal intercession of the Viceroy 
was able to procure for me. I was at my wits’ end what to do 
when a motor car appeared on the other side of the débris 
barrier. In it was an Englishman bound for Srinagar, evi- 
dently just as put out as I was at the enforced delay ; how- 
ever, he proved to be such a pleasant gentleman that we 
quickly solved our mutual problem—we changed cars, he 
going on to Srinagar in mine, while I went to Rawalpindi in 
his. This was a piece of luck in our misfortune. If only in the 
present-day epidemic of divorce every exchange of wives 
ended as happily as our interchange of cars ! 

From Rawalpindi I wired to the Governor of the Punjab 
at Lahore, requesting him to send someone to meet my train 
and give me details about the urial hunt arranged in the Salt 
Range. I had no time to stop at Lahore, but reckoned that 
on the way through, while the train stopped at that important 
junction, there would be ample time to discuss matters. 
To my great surprise however the Governor sent his own 
private secretary to the station. To my great relief he in- 
formed me that all was in order and that the hunting ground 
in the Salt Range was reserved for us as from the first 
of April. 

The train rattled on from Lahore and at Jullundur station, 
as prearranged, I got the baggage sent on after me from 
Kapurthala. My friends of Kapurthala had arranged every- 
thing so thoughtfully that at practically each station between 
Lahore and Jullundur there was an emissary awaiting my 
train. I was often obliged to smile over the friendly zeal of 
my Indian friends. 

Now I am on my way to the Terai. I am looking forward 
eagerly to the prospect of some grand tiger-shooting! The 
Wenckheims who are going there from Lucknow only join 
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me in the Terai. I have not seen them for ten days and shall 
be delighted to foregather with them again. 

The digression to Srinagar involved much unpleasantness 
and hurry, but was justified by the result and assured me that 
my Himalayan expedition was duly prepared and that I 
could catch the steamer at Bombay on July 1 for my return 
home. 
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The great primeval forests at the foot of the Himalayas—The Jalaussal 
territory—The Eldorado of tiger-shooting from elephants—My 
friends bag four tigers, two panthers and various deer—A tiger climbs 
up to Mrs, Smythies’s stand—Various methods of tiger-shooting— 
The Nakatal territory—Night in the Jungle—The feathered denizens 
of the jungle—Farewell to the Wenckheims 


JALAUSSAL, 
March 17 to 31, 1930. 


"TERAI—this word stands for the Eldorado of Indian sport 
to all who know India and to every sportsman. It consists 
of enormous forest-lands which extend southwards from 
Nepal at the foot of the Himalayas. With the exception of 
North Burma this is the greatest forest country in India. It 
is full of tigers, leopards, bears, all kinds of beasts of prey and 
the most varied species of deer and antelope. 

Col. Thounthorp, the friend of the Potockis, the famous 
tiger-hunter having died last December, I could not unfor- 
tunately make use of the two Potockis’ letter of introduction 
to him. But I had previously wired from Europe to Col. 
Harvey, the Military Secretary to the Viceroy, asking him 
in a telegram of 120 words whether he could procure me a 
block, i.e. a definite shooting territory in Terai. As mentioned 
in a previous chapter, a letter from the Colonel awaited me 
in Port Said, saying that every block had been booked six 
months before. I was in despair. Now, in India hunting 
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grounds belonging to the State are rented, as with us in the 
Carpathians. All the greater then was my delight when on 
my arrival in Bombay I received a second letter from Col. 
Harvey to say that he had managed it after all. I have 
referred to this letter before. The territory in question was 
Jalaussal which lies north from Bareilly. 

On the seventeenth I arrived from Kashmir on a trip to 
Jalaussal, where I met my friends and then the hunting began. 
Until to-day (March 28) I have only shot a swamp-deer 
(barasinga) and a hog-deer. The former looks like a cross 
between the wapiti and the reindeer, but is smaller than the 
wapiti. The latter is a small species of deer whose antlers 
resemble the horns of a stag-beetle. Though my success is 
comparatively small, I am quite satisfied, both because stalk- 
ing on elephants is in itself extremely interesting in the 
magnificent forests extending at the foot of the Himalayas 
and also because I wished to leave to my friends the first four 
tigers, for they have never killed tigers before, whilst I have 
already shot one as well as two panthers in Hyderabad. So 
I reconciled myself to the idea of not shooting any tigers in 
the Terai. On account of the long grass it is impossible to 
hunt without elephants in the Terai. With Lord Irwin’s 
assistance I obtained from the Rajah of Rampuri, whose 
residence is about fifty miles from Jalaussal, twelve well- 
trained hunting elephants. We paid two rupees a day for 
each elephant which was really very cheap. A lean man, the 
mahout, sits on the neck of each elephant and directs the 
powerful animal which obeys with admirable calm the hardly 
noticeable movements of its driver. 

Before proceeding to the tiger-shooting I might explain 
the methods of using hunting elephants. One could write 
volumes about these magnificent animals. At the time I was 
in Sudan I saw elephants by the hundred, wild ones at that, 
and even shot two. I should not have thought at the tme 
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that I should come across such tame, gentle and well-trained 
relations of theirs. In 1924, when we were shooting in the 
Sudan on the very first day of elephant-tracking, a wild 
elephant killed the Potockis’ native hunter. But the Indian 
elephant is quite a different kind of animal. When wild in 
the primeval forest it may also be dangerous, but in captivity 
it becomes tame. Elephants used in agriculture, hunting and 
court ceremonials are captured from wild herds. The so- 
called “‘ khada ”’ is used for this. The round-up of elephants 
is always a great event. In Mysore, for instance, they only 
arrange elephant drives every five years ; the last was held 
just last November in the presence of the Viceroy. At such 
times whole herds are driven gradually with the aid of tame 
elephants into a closed palisade. At the corner of the en- 
closure there is a tapering closed cul-de-sac into which the 
wild elephants are squeezed. The crowded animals are 
literally unable to move. The mahouts then go in amongst 
them and tie the elephants’ legs with strong ropes. This is of 
course very dangerous work, but the drivers understand how 
to cope with elephants. The captured wild elephants are then 
led away one by one between two tame elephants and so the 
“ schooling *’ begins. Some maharajahs make a business of 
capturing and training elephants. They do very good business 
with this, for trained elephants command a great price. The 
intelligent animals are soon trained. Some of them learn 
obedience to their drivers within two weeks ; this however is 
a rare exception, for some six months are usually required for 
the education of an elephant. At times of course one has to 
treat an elephant for years before it becomes a perfectly 
trained animal. The Maharajah of Nepal, for instance, 
placed at the disposal of the English King—after the corona- 
tion at Delhi—an elephant that could truly be called a perfect 
one. At a given signal it could even hold its breath, according 
to witnesses, for two minutes, so that when a shot was fired it 
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stood motionless as a statue. In this way the English King 
killed in one week in Nepal twenty-eight tigers to his own 
gun. It is clearly of the utmost importance in these shoots 
that the elephant should behave quietly and not fidget at the 
moment of firing. We also had some elephants which stood 
as if turned to stone when I raised my gun for firing, but there 
were others that were always restless and made the shooting 
much more difficult. 

It is wonderful too how these splendid animals climb up 
and down the steep banks of the deep water-washed gullies. 
(Plate 84.) I made some interesting snapshots of this. So for 
instance, when the elephant has to climb up an eight to ten- 
foot bank it first kneels against the slope on its forelegs, then 
stretches out a rigid trunk like a fifth leg, leans the weight of 
its head on its trunk and is thus able to push forward and 
upward its forelegs. They accomplish this with incredible 
skill. I often thought it impossible for the powerful animals 
to get up and down the banks, steep as a wall, of some of the 
gullies. But inevery case we managed splendidly. Watching the 
elephants is in itself a very interesting and instructive pastime. 

As a rule it is female elephants that are employed for hunt- 
ing purposes. They are quieter than the males. But it is all 
the more dangerous if one is riding on a female elephant, 
especially in the dark, and meets with a rogue (mad) elephant, 
particularly if the male is “‘in love’’. In these cases many 
accidents have happened. One of these rutting wild male 
elephants was around in our territory, but fortunately we did 
not come across him. 

I may also remark that, to my sincere relief, I did not 
encounter a single snake in India. It is true that snakes are 
more dangerous in the hot season and the rains, that is from 
April to September, but in March as well one must try to 
avoid them. As luck would have it I never came across snakes 
either in Africa or India which is really a great exception, but 
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a consolation, as there is nothing in the world I loathe so 
much as a snake. 

I have already mentioned that in the Terai I had only 
claim to the fifth tiger that came within range, so I knew 
beforehand that I should hardly have another chance of 
shooting a tiger. But our ever so kind former host, the Maha- 
rajah of Patiala, placed at our disposal his own rented tiger 
block called Pilibit, on the borders of Nepal. He even outdid 
himself by sending us his game inspector, Mr. Hutten, with 
five shikaris to arrange everything, to tether the buffaloes for 
bait and so on. So that I can only hope to bag another tiger 
there. 

So far our party has killed three tigers in the Terai, Jozsi 
one and Marie two. Curious as it may appear, the tiger is the 
easiest wild beast in the world to drive ; only of course if the 
drive is well organised and the whole thing is in charge of an 
experienced tiger-hunter. I can positively state that an 
adequately organised tiger shoot in India, when the beat is 
well managed, is actual child’s play compared with a wild- 
boar drive at home. The tiger in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, as soon as it hears the noise of the beaters, dashes 
straight ahead and never breaks back through the line of 
beaters or elephants, whereas the wild boar is in the habit of 
breaking through the beaters or sideways, however well the 
beat is made. Of course when one flank of the beaters or, if 
only elephants are driving, the line of elephants, begins to 
close in in a semicircle, then even the tiger will try to break 
out either backwards or sideways. In Nepal especially, that 
Eldorado of tiger hunting, this sort of thing often happens, 
because there one can only drive with elephants, since the 
high grass renders it impossible to employ beaters on foot. 
In our drives the tiger always dashed ahead right at the 
beginning of the drive excepting in the last, which I will 
describe later on. 
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There are three methods of killing tigers: (1) Sitting up 
over an animal tethered as bait ; (2) with ordinary drives or 
beaters on foot, or elephants, when the guns are either on a 
machan, stations set up in a tree, or are sitting on elephants ; 
(3) stalking on elephants. In Hyderabad I shot my tiger in 
a drive from a machan. Jozsi in the Terai also shot his from 
a machan, during a drive, but on that occasion the drive was 
with elephants, not with beaters as in Hyderabad. Marie 
shot her first tiger from cover in a machan near the bait and 
her second also from a machan in a drive. Franz on the other 
hand killed his from the back of an elephant while stalking 
and as a matter of fact that is the finest and most difficult way 
of shooting tigers. 

Besides these three methods, of course, it sometimes happens 
that the tiger is stalked on foot; this is generally very 
dangerous and for that reason most maharajahs do not permit 
their guests that form of sport. This was the reason why the 
dear old Maharajah of Udaipur sent me his “ nobles’ for 
my protection ; even in leopard hunting he did not like one 
of his guests to be exposed to these beasts on the bare ground. 
At the same time I came across many English and Indian 
sportsmen who had more than once shot tigers by stalking 
them thus on foot. 

The number of tigers killed annually in India may be safely 
computed as 1,000 to 1,200. It is curious that tigers on their 
part kill in India about the same number of people every 
year. The balance 1s equal on both sides and so the tigers 
have no right to complain ! 

I will mention one or two other points relating to shooting 
from cover. They tether a young buffalo on some grassy 
patch near dense bush. The tiger at times kills the tethered 
bait on the very first day, but sometimes does not come across 
it for two, three, or even four days. After killing the buffalo, 
he drags it away with him to the nearby dense bush. That is 
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the most favourable case, because then the tiger lurks about 
all day, till late at night, a few paces from his prey. He does 
not leave it, but is actually keeping watch over it. In this 
case the machan station, erected some thirty paces from the 
kill, is most convenient, because the tiger usually comes back 
in broad daylight. The maharajahs, it is true, allow the 
shooting of tigers at night by electric light, but in British 
Indian territory this is strictly prohibited ; shooting is for- 
bidden from forty-five minutes after sunset to forty-five 
minutes before sunrise. 

But sometimes the tiger, after killing the buffalo, only just 
makes a feed off the tethered animal, then leaves it and 
retires into the depths of the bush, to drink and rest till the 
following night. They take advantage of this habit in drives. 
The buffalo is then always tethered near dense jungle, in 
some place where water is close by. The drive is at most 
goo-400 yards in depth and not over 200-300 yards in 
breadth. In the direction of the drive they station 
“stops *’ on both sides, as I described in the Hyderabad 
shoot. 

In districts like our Terai block, where they have been 
carrying on shoots for tens of years, it is wonderful with what 
accuracy they can predict where the tiger will break out. 
They can almost guarantee to within a space of ten paces 
where the tiger will appear. On the very spot for instance 
where Jozsi Wenckheim killed his first tiger twenty tigers in 
all have been shot within the last few years. 

Immediately after our arrival on the seventeenth we went 
elephant stalking. (Plate 91.) Denise, Marie and Franz shot 
at a leopard at long range, but missed. Next day Franz killed 
one. Such stalking is usually done with elephants in the early 
mornings and in the evenings. One has to listen to the noise 
made by chital, sambur, or hog-deer (all of them species of 
deer) starting up in alarm. If one hears these sounds re- 
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peatedly it is safe to conclude that a tiger or leopard had killed 
some game. The beast of prey at such times unwillingly 
leaves its prey on which it is feasting and hides away in the 
nearest thicket or in the long grass at the approach of the 
elephants ; and so the hunter is able to kill it. 

Our first drive, on March 19, proceeded as follows: In 
the early morning it was reported that the tiger has killed 
overnight a buffalo tethered as bait near some dense jungle. 
Mounting our elephants we penetrated to the neighbourhood 
of the drive. (Plate 8g.) Mr. Smythies, Forest Division Officer, 
whom the Viceroy had allocated to us to conduct the shoot, 
told us in advance precisely where the tiger would break out 
and indicated the most favourable station. We left this station 
to Marie, for Denise had shot at several tigers in Hyderabad, 
while Marie had promised Franz not to hunt there at all the 
first few days. Marie therefore took her stand at station a, 
with Denise on her right at station 1, Jozsi on her left at 
station 3, Franz at 4, whilst I contented myself with station 5 
behind the two ladies. (See plan.) 

As Mr. Smythies predicted sure enough the tiger sprang 
out right at the beginning of the drive and in front of Marie. 
Marie however was so unnerved that with two consecutive 
shots she missed the tiger, whereupon the latter made straight 
towards Jozsi who got him in the head at six paces, bowling 
him over like a rabbit. Our delight was great indeed, for this 
was our first tiger in the Terai. Jozsi was filmed from every 
side ; we were in high spirits and in the evening toasted the 
hero of the day in champagne. 

The only difference between our life in the Terai shooting 
box and the camp-life in Hyderabad was that whilst enjoying 
the hospitality of the Nizam of Hyderabad we practically 
swam in champagne, now, as we were paying our own ex- 
penses, we only brought with us five bottles of champagne, 
in order to celebrate fittingly the five tigers we hoped to shoot ! 
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I merely mention this: for my part I do not care about 
champagne. 

Our block in the Terai may be called a place of historic 
interest, from a sporting point of view in any case, as here it 
happened for the first time—at all events the first time on 
record—that a tiger climbed a tree right up to the machan ; 
for tigers, like lions, do not climb trees. It is only the leopard 
that resembles, even in this respect, its relative the cat. The 
historic event mentioned was as follows : 

Mr. Smythies, the organiser of our shoot, took part in a 
tiger-hunt here with his wife four years ago. He and his wife 
both sat in machans some forty paces apart, his wife’s machan 
being about thirteen feet up. The tiger first appeared in front 
of Mr. Smythies who shot at him but only wounded him 
slightly, at which the beast with a wild roar made for Mrs. 
Smythies’s station. The lady also fired point-blank but missed. 
As soon as the tiger saw the lady he attacked the tree on which 
she sat, climbed up, and had already reached the machan 
with his forepaws, resting his hind legs on the stump of a 
broken bough when Smythies, who had watched the whole 
thing, fired at the tiger with his last cartridge but one (he 
had dropped the rest from his tree in his excitement), but he 
too missed. At this moment the lady thrust her rifle into the 
tiger’s jaws and her husband heard with dismay, instead of 
the expected report, only the snapping of the trigger—the 
cartridge missed fire. Meanwhile Mr. Smythies loaded his 
rifle with his remaining cartridge and at last got the tiger 
which tumbled off the machan. But at the very moment 
when the tiger dropped from the right side of the tree, the 
blood froze in Mr. Smythies’s veins. His wife too fell into the 
long grass and lay there hardly two yards off the tiger. Mr. 
Smythies naturally had no idea whether either his wife or the 
tiger were still alive. He shouted for his elephant and when a 
few minutes later it arrived he got on its back and hurried to 
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the other tree. He could not have gone on foot, as he had no 
more cartridges. The tiger lay dead on one side of the tree 
and his wife was lying unconscious on the other side. Luckily 
she was more frightened than hurt. She afterwards related 
that, after thrusting her rifle-barrel into the tiger’s mouth and 
hearing that the cartridge had missed fire, she had in her 
horror thrown herself off the machan, because she feared the 
tiger would climb on to the scaffolding and she thought she 
would be safer on the ground. 

I would not have believed the story had I not seen the 
marks of the tiger’s claws on that particular tree. But apart 
from that the minuteness of Mr. Smythies’s detailed narrative 
would have convinced me, as he reconstructed the whole 
incident in our presence at the tree itself, as well as the tablet 
erected by the Government near the hunting rest-house to 
commemorate this incident and finally the shooting diaries 
which gave a minute description of the event. 

Marie sat ten yards from this tree, on another machan, as 
Mr. Smythies would not allow a lady to be stationed on that 
same tree again. But we photographed that ill-omened tree 
and moreover with the addition of Mr. Smythies in the act of 
climbing up to the machan to illustrate the incident. 

On the nineteenth, after Jozsi had shot the first tiger, 
another kill was reported. The carcass lay in a very con- 
venient place, quite close to a thicket, so we had every reason 
to hope that the tiger would return before dark to the dead 
buffalo: Marie went there alone to lay in wait because she 
was very upset at having missed her first tiger on the previous 
occasion. 

She enjoyed the best view of any of us of this magnificent 
spectacle, as she could watch for a whole hour—from five to 
six—the splendid tiger creeping back cautiously to the 
gnawed buffalo. The beautiful beast kept on lying down and 
rolling about in playful glee. Marie could clearly see its every 
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movement as the sunlight fell straight on the tiger. It must 
have been delightful to watch this lovely animal for so long in 
the open. It is a very rare sight and few women can boast of 
having witnessed such a one. Eventually Marie brought 
down the tiger. Her joy at having killed her first tiger was 
indescribable. But she deserved it, as she really is a good 
sportsman and was the keenest of us all. 

So during the first three days we had already shot one 
leopard and two tigers. The following days—from twentieth 
to the twenty-third—passed uneventfully. We shot only 
various kinds of deer, but stalking on elephants always offered 
an entertainment of absorbing interest, especially as it was 
our first experience of it. 

On the twenty-fourth a freshly killed buffalo was again 
reported, and we decided to drive the tiger. The previous 
day Franz had caught sight of a huge tiger about thirty paces 
from his elephant, but it made away before he could draw a 
bead on it. So we beat this part of the jungle first, unfortun- 
ately without result. But in the afternoon the turn came for 
our regular daily drive round the “kill”. We had each 
already shot a tiger with the exception of Franz. We therefore 
thought it only fair for him to have the best place, he having 
only arrived a month after us, with no opportunity hitherto 
of bagging a tiger. We gave Denise the next best place. In 
the shoots organised in the Terai I invariably occupied rear 
stations in the second line, so that I hardly had a prospect of 
a fresh bag. 

This was the most exciting of all our drives. The tiger had 
dragged the buffalo into dense reeds some four acres in extent 
and we knew the tiger must still be lying low in the dense 
undergrowth, as around it there was only a sparse belt of tall 
straight timber which would offer no cover for tigers. We 
posted ourselves on machans round the edge of this wood 
and ten fellows on elephants started the drive. Soon we 
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heard a great shouting, for the startled tiger would not come 
out of the reeds into the thin timber, but broke back through 
the elephants. We thus had to start the drive all over again ; 
and then once more, because the tiger broke back a second 
time into the tall reeds, while he kept on roaring all the time, 
startling the restless elephants blowing and trumpeting with 
their trunks, while the mahouts contributed an infernal din - 
of their own. It was only after the fifth or sixth attempt that 
the tiger had had enough of this fun and at last made his way 
towards us. He did not, however, make his appearance in the 
best spot, that is between Franz’s and Denise’s stations, as we 
had anticipated, but just between the two ladies Denise and 
Marie, and moreover he came with a rush. There was a 
slight mound between the two ladies—this had been indicated 
as the limit of shooting range, but it was just here that the tiger 
broke through. First Marie shot at him twice from the left, 
then Denise also twice from the right. After that Mr. Smythies, 
then Franz, and at last from one hundred feet right from 
behind, I myself fired a running shot after him. But Franz and 
I had already shot from too great a distance ; we really only 
did so as we supposed that out of the previously fired shots 
one or other must have taken effect and a wounded tiger 
must be shot at as long as anything is to be seen of him. I, for 
instance, could only see his ear, but I fired at him all the 
same, although my bullet only broke off a big branch. It was 
obvious that I had not hit the tiger. 

On looking about we found blood-spoor in several places, 
but they were only faint and we concluded that, if the tiger 
was hit at all, he was only slightly wounded. It was getting 
on towards five o’clock, so we decided with Mr. Smythies that 
we would only continue the search next morning with two 
elephants. 

As regards looking for tigers on elephants, it involves no 
danger if the hunter is mounted on a well-trained elephant, 
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for in this case the elephant stands quietly, so if the worst 
comes to the worst one can shoot the tiger as it springs on to 
the elephant. There are many elephants to be had, so excel- 
lently trained that they do not even stir when the tiger jumps 
at them. Danger only then threatens when the elephant is 
restless and when, attacked by the tiger, it turns and tries to 
bolt. But even this is not fatal if the incident occurs in open, 
grassy country ; in the forest however the danger lies in the 
risk of branches sweeping the howdah, or the pad, off the 
elephant’s back, in which case the rider together with the 
saddle are hurled to the ground. Then either the tiger tears 
him to pieces, or—as often happens in Nepal—the elephant 
stamps him to death, thinking in its terror that it is the tiger, 
its deadly enemy, lying at its feet. 

Next day, however, the tiger was found dead, one hundred 
yards from where he was shot at. There was only one wound 
in him, in the liver, on his right side, so that only Marie’s shot 
could have hit him. Marie was beside herself with joy, for it 
was a very difficult shot to hit the running tiger. This was 
her second tiger. (Plate 92.) 

When the news came that the tiger had been found it was 
of course not known who had brought it down. Only when 
Mr. Smythies arrived and recounted the circumstances could 
we make certain that it was Marie who had shot it. 

On the strength of this she is the only lady in the Central 
European states who has not only shot lion (previously in 
Africa) but can number two tigers among her trophies. Daisy 
Pless has shot two tigers, but has never yet killed a lion. 

On the twenty-fifth I made a little trip of inspection to the 
other two blocks which the Maharajah of Patiala had placed 
at my disposal. These extended 20 miles east of Jalaussal. I 
can never forget the beauty of the journey at the foot of the 
Himalayas and I enjoyed it all the more from knowing that a 
multitude of tigers, leopards and other game lay hidden in 
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the dense forests around me. First of all I investigated the 
neighbouring block called Chini, seeing many varieties of 
deer on my way. The Maharajah’s two shikaris were watching 
over the buffaloes already tethered. Then I went to the other 
block called Nakatal. Here stand splendid shooting boxes 
connected by a fine motor road. At the first shooting box the 
shikari there reported a tiger kill and added that shortly 
before my arrival he had seen two leopards one hundred 
yards from the house. I intended the tiger for Franz, who had 
not shot one yet. 

The English have carried out great irrigation works in that 
district. Amongst others they have diverted one of the rivers 
rising in the Himalayas into a huge canal furnished with 
dams. Here I saw something I had never come across before. 
The big canal, hardly narrower than the Suez Canal, sud- 
denly disappears beneath a river which cuts across it. A 
tunnel has been driven 70 feet below the bed of this river and 
the water of the canal flows through this tunnel, so that the 
pressure of the falling body of water forces the water up again 
on the other side of the river. Truly a grand bit of engin- 
eering. 

On the twenty-sixth I returned to the Jalaussal block to 
fetch Franz to the territory of the Maharajah of Patiala, 
Mr. Smythies having said there was hardly any chance oa 
getting a shot at tiger in Jalaussal because three tigers in a 
fortnight was more than a sufficient result in one particular 
territory. 

Franz and I therefore went over to Natakal and left to the 
Wenckheims the possibility of further sport with tigers in 
Jalaussal. Franz missed a leopard on the first day and three 
times stayed up at night for tiger near a kill. There were 
four kills but not one tiger had returned to them by the second 
day which was very unusual. As two kills were reported on 
one day I sat waiting near the second but also to no purpose. 
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Thereupon we brought Marie over too. Two tethered 
goats were torn to pieces by leopards and Marie had not yet 
accounted for a leopard. 

But bad luck pursued her too, for next day the leopard 
also failed to return to the carcass. It was a poor consolation 
to her to kill a hyena on the thirty-first. The day before I had 
also missed a leopard from the car. It was such a big animal 
that at first I took it to be a tiger. Unfortunately, just as I was 
about to shoot, the leopard made away and standing on the 
soft shaky seat I could not hit the running animal. The same 
day I shot a huge jungle cat. 

This beautiful country adjoins the boundaries of Nepal 
which is known to contain the greatest number of tigers. We 
entered a few steps on our elephants into Nepal territory just 
to say that we had been in Nepal (Plate 93), for only very few 
Europeans are allowed to enter it. 

Once when on an elephant I crossed the little boundary 
stream an hour’s distance away, I caught sight of Franz 
walking without his gun and with only one attendant along 
the bank of the stream two hundred yards from the shooting 
box. On my return some local shepherds rushed up to me 
with the news that hardly ten minutes ago they had seen a 
huge tiger near the stream just where Franz had lately been 
walking. The spoor convinced us of the truth of this. When 
the shepherds saw the tiger they ran to the shooting box for 
Franz, but he was no longer there. In point of fact he had 
gone in the opposite direction where we had seen the above- 
mentioned two leopards not far from the house. Just when 
he got there, the Patiala Colonel—the inspector on duty— 
missed one of the leopards in front of Franz’s nose. They stood 
there a few minutes away from the shooting box and there 
was a tiger on the left and a leopard on the right sauntering 
about close to them! What a wonderful game preserve ! 
Franz was hardly five minutes late both for the tiger and the 
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leopard. It is true that if the tiger had got to the bank of the 
stream five minutes earlier, Franz would have been facing 
him without a gun. It was very careless of him to go about 
without a gun. It is an elementary rule in primeval forest 
that one should never leave the shooting box even for a few 
paces without a loaded gun. 

On the thirtieth a tiger kill was reported from Chini, the 
central block, as well as from Nakatal. Franz was offered the 
choice and went out to the Nepal boundary to watch near 
one of the carcasses, while Marie went to lie in wait for 
leopard and I made a trip to Chini. As I got near the carcass 
I heard the clatter of startled chital-deer. This was a warning 
signal, but I saw nothing. My servant however, an excellent 
boy, was following me a few paces behind and caught sight of 
a leopard within range. But by the time I ran back the beast 
had disappeared. I sat waiting near the kill. At last late in 
the evening the leopard turned up. I fired and knew that he 
was mortally wounded, but still he ran some fifty paces out 
of sight. It is not advisable to come down from the machan 
in the dark unless one sees the wild beast lying dead down 
below, so I stopped up on the platform all night. 

When the sun rose I perceived the splendid animal ; it 
was lying dead. It was a beautiful sight as the sunlight lit 
up the shining black spots on its skin. So, on the last day but 
one of our Terai shoot, my efforts were indeed crowned with 
success, even though it was not a tiger. It is true that I did 
not bag it on my ground, but on the block that the Maha- 
rajah of Patiala had offered me. 

On our return from Nakatal we held a great council of war. 
Franz could not decide where to go and watch for game on 
the last evening, March 31 ; should he stay in the Patiala 
block or return to Jalaussal. The Wenckheims stayed at 
Jalaussal, to make a final attempt at bagging the tiger. ... 
There was also suggested the scheme of having a tiger drive 
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on elephants in Nepal territory. We divided up the 
elephants, I taking six with me to Nakatal and leaving six 
in Jalaussal. 

A curious looking little hunter of Nepal came over to us 
from Nepal, saying that tigers swarmed over there and that 
if we gave him a few rupees we could organise a drive on 
Nepal territory. This sounded very enticing, but shooting in 
Nepal is strictly prohibited, so it would have been risky to 
accept his offer and besides we had no time for it, so we gave 
up this promising plan. 

We photographed the little slit-eyed, Mongolian-looking 
fellow with his companion who was armed with a century 
old, six foot long muzzle-loading gun. They were Ghurkhas, 
the aborigines of Nepal. 

At the sight of this ferocious-looking little figure I was led 
to reflect on the wonderful capacity of the English for 
winning over alien races. It was not such an exceptional 
achievement to bring over thousands and thousands of native 
soldiers from India to Europe in the great war, as India is 
under British dominion and the maharajahs loyally support 
the English, apart from the fact that it is to their own interest 
as well. But it commends the incredible cleverness of the 
English that they were able to bring over to Europe whole 
regiments of Ghurkhas from completely independent Nepal. 
It is a noteworthy fact that England has never yet lost any 
considerable war. On the contrary for centuries it has always 
been the English who by their intervention have decided the 
issues Of great wars. Such was the case in the victory over the 
Spanish Grand Armada, in the Napoleonic wars, in the 
Crimean war, and now in the Great War ! It seems as if the 
leading statesmen of the Central Powers had not duly con- 
sidered this when they committed the great mistake of enter- 
ing upon the world war with such unshakeable faith before 
assuring themselves whether England would unconditionally 
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observe her neutrality. They thought, of course, that the 
Servian war could be localised. 

This has no actual connection with shooting experiences, 
but the reflection was unconsciously borne in upon me at the 
sight of this little slit-eyed Mongolian from Nepal. A glance 
at the map will show that Nepal is completely protected by 
natural boundaries, on the north by the impassable Hima- 
layas and on the south by the primeval forests of Terai. And 
the question arises, what reason had the fighting men of this 
state for appearing on the European battlefields? For there 
is no remote exotic country in the world whose interests are 
less bound up with Europe than Nepal. And yet it sent 
thousands of its sons to bleed on Western battlefields. This 
small state sent 60,000 first-rate soldiers. The explanation 
lies in English political cleverness alone. 

But now let us revert to shooting. Franz, as I was saying, 
was pondering which territory he should finally choose to try 
his luck. At last with enviable instinct he decided to return 
to Jalaussal and stalk the jungle on his last afternoon. The 
territory was only at our disposal till ten o’clock at night on 
March 31. The first fortnight of the month is always close 
season, so that one can no longer shoot on the first. 

The whole night I sat up in vain for tiger near one of the 
dead buffaloes. Marie meanwhile was watching for leopard 
near another kill. She shot a hyena and thought in the dark- 
ness she had killed a leopard, as the shikari with her said a 
leopard was coming, though it was only a hyena. 

Next morning early we drove back by car to Jalaussal. 
We were saying on the way that, as it was April 1, our friends 
who stayed behind at Jalaussal would most probably greet 
us with the news that they had killed a tiger on the very last 
night. It would of course only be making April fools of us, 
so we should not be caught. 

Half-way to Jalaussal, about ten o’clock, Marie all at once 
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104. My shikari with the head of a markhor. 
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106. Crossing a bridge of snow. 


105. Our snowed-up rest-house at Baltal. 
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called out, catching me by the arm: “ Just look ! There is a 
tiger !”’ I could hardly believe my eyes ; there, forty paces 
off, stood a tiger |! 

We had previously agreed, Marie and I, that if by good or 
bad luck we should happen across a tiger on our way, we 
would not fire at it. 

It was already April 1, that is the close season had started, 
and it really would not have been right to infringe the 
English shooting regulations after receiving such unbounded 
hospitality ; besides it would have been awkward to load up 
a dead tiger on the car, it was so full of luggage. The tiger 
slowly crept away and had the audacity to make a wide curve 
and come round in front of us and trot across the road about 
fifty yards ahead. I think if Marie had not called out—which 
such a passionate sportsman naturally would—we should 
have been longer able to enjoy from the car the unwonted 
spectacle of a tiger wandering at large in a virgin forest. 

We had hardly calmed down when we got to Jalaussal. 
Franz ran to meet us waving a red handkerchief and an- 
nounced in a loud voice that he had shot a tiger! But so 
genuine seemed his delight that we immediately thought 
there was no question of an April fool in this case. We natur- 
ally shared his delight. On the very last day, March 31, 1930, 
and at the very latest hour too, late in the afternoon, he had 
brought down his first tiger. By a strange coincidence when 
we were shooting together in 1924 in the Sudan, Marie also 
shot her first lion in the afternoon of March 31, and then also 
it was our last day for shooting, as we wanted to return to 
Khartum. 

Great was our joy! Excepting Denise we had each man- 
aged to shoot a tiger and, what is more, Marie had brought 
down two. Besides my tiger I had also got three leopards. 
Denise had really no reason to blush for her want of success, 
as even a first-class shot might have missed a running tiger. 
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After all it was something that a lady without much “ tiger 
experience ” should have shot at four tigers and distinctly 
seen them, which few European women could say for them- 
selves. I, for instance, only saw one tiger, my tiger of Hyder- 
abad. So she was satisfied with her sport. 

Thus ended our glorious shoot in the Terai. Bag : 4 tigers, 
2 leopards, 1 bear, 2 swamp-deer, several hog-deer, barking 
deer, a quantity of jungle fowl. We had no reason to complain. 
® Before we parted we photographed the five of us together. 
The Wenckheims went to Delhi to catch the aeroplane of 
April 9 for Budapest. The Mayr-Melnhofs stayed with me 
and we are going together urial hunting in the Salt Range, 
and then to Kashmir after markhor. They only go home in 
May. 

We shall never forget those three months we spent together, 
first four of us and then five, on our Indian trip. In the camp 
at Hyderabad, whilst tiger shooting there, and then while 
enjoying the hospitality of the Viceroy and the Maharajah, 
and finally in the virgin forests of the Terai, greatest harmony 
always and everywhere reigned between us. There are 
always advantages and drawbacks in such travelling parties. 
But the society of good friends made up for the inevitable 
disadvantages. It is true that if, for instance, I had gone to 
India alone—as I originally intended—I should have had less 
trouble and worries of organisation, but on the other hand 
I should have spent many lonely and dreary hours in that 
long time. But as it was, my time was so taken up with the 
cares of travelling and I had such pleasant company that I 
never for a moment felt dull. If on the other hand we balance 
up the whole thing from the point of view of sport, then of 
course one cannot ignore the fact that such companionship 
has its drawbacks. For if I had been alone I could with the 
same amount of fatigue have bagged, not one tiger, but four. 
I am not counting the one that Franz shot on the last day 
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because that occurred in stalking and could not have been 
foreseen with any certainty. But all the others which my 
friends shot in drives or from cover I could of course have 
ensured for myself, for, as already mentioned, one can always 
tell beforehand which particular shooting stand the tiger 
will come to and every one of them was so close that I should 
probably not have missed one. But I had foregone that 
chance and I only reserved for myself in the Terai the last or 
fifth chance of shooting a tiger and, as that chance did not 
present itself, I did not bag one tiger. I do not mention all 
this because I regretted for a moment the presence of my 
friends, but simply that the reader inexperienced in such 
matters may realise the difference from a purely sporting 
point of view between hunting alone and in company in 
these exotic countries. I bagged a tiger in Hyderabad, so I 
cannot complain. 

On the contrary, I was so satisfied with the grand sport 
obtained, with the sight of so much game and with the 
interesting methods of stalking with hunting elephants in the 
Terai that I thought it up to me to express in writing too my 
sincere gratitude to my English friends to whose letters of 
introduction I owed it all. In the name of my friends I also 
expressed our thanks. It is certain that without the intro- 
ductions of Winterton, Lovat, Ponsonby, Redcliffe, Mon- 
tague, Muriel Seherr-Thoss and my uncle Albert Apponyi, 
I could never have taken part all over India in the unique 
experiences I have described. 

I cannot close my reminiscences of shooting in the Terai 
without saying one or two things about the jungle, the 
impression on one’s mind made by the primeval forest and 
the multitude of the animal world. 

The tiger and leopard stand out above all other beasts. I 
consider them more beautiful even than the lion. This may 
be because I have not yet shot a lion but I do not think this 
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would influence my opinion, for I saw lions down in the 
Sudan. The Indian wild buffalo, I am sorry to say, I did not 
see, but the stuffed specimen to be seen in Bombay is so 
imposing that I can imagine nothing finer of its kind. As 
regards the antelopes, the Indian ones to my mind are not by 
far so graceful as our home red-deer and roe-deer, excepting 
perhaps the black-buck, whose head is wonderfully beautiful. 
Of the Indian varieties of deer the barosinga of Kashmir is 
considered the most beautiful ; I regret that I have never 
yet come across one. But where India surpasses the West 1s 
in the enormous quantities of many species of big game. 

The feathered world of India however beats ours in every 
respect, not only in variety and quantity—especially the 
water-fowl—but in beauty and colour. The countless wild 
peacocks with their brilliant plumage and the long-drawn, 
stately flapping of their wings, people the jungle everywhere, 
and one can imagine no finer sight than that of a great pea- 
cock flying overhead during a drive. The silver and golden 
pheasants and the jungle fowl are very lovely too. I may 
mention that the last named are exactly like our home poultry 
only they live wild and fly well. 

This multitude of birds makes an indescribable row in the 
forest, especially in the early morning and in the evening. I 
often found their noise annoying and especially does it mar 
the peaceful spirit of the evening. It is impossible to deter- 
mine at any one time what and how many kinds of birds are 
contributing their cries to that sometimes truly ear-piercing 
din of the forests. Besides the permanent feathered denizens 
of the jungle, thousands upon thousands of migrating birds 
are to be seen now towards spring wending their way with 
great tumult northwards to Tibet and Siberia. 

There are two species of birds in particular that contribute 
most loudly to the noise made ; one is a sort of night swallow, 
similar to our nightjar. After sundown it starts a tick-tack 
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just like a living clock, or even makes a noise like a hundred 
reapers all sharpening their scythes by hammering at the 
same time. One of those swallows used to go ticking close to 
my tent every evening and early morning and so incessantly 
that sleep was quite impossible, until at last my faithful 
Indian servant, the “ bearer ’’, chased my obnoxious neigh- 
bour away. This of course did not at all worry the birds 
further off ; there was no means unfortunately of driving 
them away. Another bird, a kind of small owl, calls the whole 
night long and sounds exactly as if it were crying : “‘ Want 
cocoa, want cocoa ”’, but as no one ever takes the little beggar 
any cocoa it just goes on all night with enviable persistence. 
It is a wonder that its throat can stand it, for, without, exag- 
geration, it keeps up its cry from evening to morning without 
a moment’s rest. 

I very often heard these two birds, in fact even now their 
noise sometimes rings in my ears, for any number of times I 
sat up all night in my cover near the kill, exasperated with 
them for disturbing the peacefulness of the night. Such a 
jungle concert is beyond description ; monkeys start their 
chattering, millions of frogs add their contralto and the tiger 
roars his bass ; the sort of concert one could never forget. 

A few words more about the forest itself. The Hyderabad 
jungle reminds one of badly planted and neglected acacia 
forest. In half India the forests are like this. But the jungle of 
Terai resembles more a well-cared-for oak forest. The trees 
are astonishingly straight and as hard as oak. They make 
excellent building timber and the British Government lays 
great stress upon the technical exploitation of the forest. 
They are all under the supervision of the Woods and Forests 
Department and the foresters are sent to German and 
Austrian schools. Mr. Smythies, the organiser of our shoots, 
had also studied in Germany. 
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URIAL-SHOOTING IN THE SALT RANGE, 
KHYBER PASS 


Urial-shooting—Night attack planned on Marie—Peshawar and the 
North-West Frontier Province—The gateway to India, the Khyber 
Pass—Alexander the Great in India—Rawalpindi 


From the Terai we journeyed to Campbellpur. I men- 
tioned that, through the kind offices of the Maharajah of 
Patiala, I had obtained the two best urial (wild sheep similar 
to the mouffion) territories in the Salt Range. In the middle 
of March on returning from my Srinagar tour I discussed in 
detail at Lahore station the particulars of the shoot with the 
secretary whom, at my urgent request, the Governor of the 
Punjab had sent out to the station to meet me. 

That evening we arrived at Campbellpur station where 
the Deputy Commissioner’s motor car was awaiting us. This 
high English official gave an excellent dinner in our honour 
after which, at ten o’clock at night, we went to a provision 
store to buy the tinned stuff for our week’s shooting trip. In 
India everything is possible and there is no objection to 
shopping so late at night. Both at Srinagar and Campbellpur 
these night shopping expeditions amused us greatly. But next 
day we had no time to lose. Our host, who had gone with us 
to the store and acted as interpreter, had a good laugh at us 
for our haste, especially when, on getting back from the shop- 
ping, we had to telephone to Rawalpindi to have the luggage 
we had left there sent on to us. 
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Now, we intended to continue our journey at eleven o’clock 
that same night, so as to start looking for game on our terri- 
tory next morning and not lose a single day. At our request 
therefore the Commissioner rang up Rawalpindi with a trunk 
call on the telephone to arrange for the Mayr-Melnhofs’ 
luggage to be sent on after us at once. But he could not pro- 
nounce the name anyhow ; he tried Mallermellenhof, Muel- 
lermayerhof, but could not get it right. He himself was so 
tickled that he kept on laughing into the telephone and the 
unfortunate hotel-keeper at Rawalpindi could not for a long 
time make head or tail of it. Our host, like the Maharajah of 
Udaipur, fully appreciated the humorous side of our head- 
long haste. He remarked that the Englishman always has 
time for everything without ever hurrying as we do ; but he 
also admitted that none of his English friends had brought 
down so much game and seen so much of interest in India in 
such a short time as we had. One could see by the face of this 
high official that he thoroughly enjoyed a little fun and our 
ever jovial society as a relief from the monotonous routine of 
his remote station. 

Our arrival at night at Jhallar, the railway station of our 
territory, was also rather original. There we found some 
thirty pieces of luggage of ours—the Melnhofs’ in point of 
fact—being transported by a crowd of Indian fellows, mostly 
on camels, to the travellers’ rest-house a couple of hundred 
yards off. Marie lit up, one after another, the dark faces of 
the men with her electric torch. We traced in almost every 
one of them a resemblance in one way or another to some old 
acquaintance of ours. One man—probably some sort of 
headman—a spruce, pleasant-mannered “ noble’, who 
placed his horses gratis at our disposal, was the dead spit of 
Karl Schoenborn, so we never afterwards called him amongst 
ourselves anything but “ Uncle Karl”, and we became 
excellent friends with him. (Plate 94.) 
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Early next morning we rode to our shooting box, a charm- 
ing, beautifully situated bungalow called ‘‘ Simbal Pani ”’. 
The weather was lovely, with bright sunshine, and the land- 
scape exceptionally picturesque in a style all its own. The 
rugged country was everywhere covered with enormous 
boulders that gave a volcanic character to the surroundings. 
In the afternoon I went out for a stalk and saw a lot of urial, 
but there was not one finely developed ram amongst them. 
The urial closely resembles that species of moufflon of Asia 
Minor which in 1914, just before the war, I was hunting at 
Konia, Asia Minor, with Ernest Lynar. 

I had ordered the horse to be at a given spot for returning 
home, but when I got there in the dark there was no trace of 
it. I was enraged at this, as it meant a four hours’ tramp to the 
shooting box, in the dark, in that heat and, to cap it all, in 
the rain. At last when but a few hundred yards from my 
destination I was met by “ Uncle Karl”. His solicitude and 
distress on my account were quite touching. He had gone 
out to look for me with a lantern, as it was getting on for 
eleven, and he was worried at my absence. We were camped 
near the notorious North-West Frontier Province country 
which is swarming with dangerous, bloodthirsty bandits. 

Marie too had an anxious time through my absence, but 
showed what a brave-hearted little person she was ; another 
woman would have been half dead with fright. She had 
stayed behind in the shooting box with Johanna, her lady’s- 
maid, to have a good rest for once. I had been out stalking 
all day and Franz was only expected towards midnight, 
having remained at Rawalpindi for a day with toothache. 
Night had come on and at nine o’clock “‘ Uncle Karl” had 
confided to Marie that he did not like my being away so long. 
He related that there were many murderers lurking for vic- 
tims in the neighbourhood and showed her moreover the 
testimonial he had received from the Governor in recognition 
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of his having shot two such notorious bandits. A nice consola- 
tion for a woman all alone in unknown country ! 

Uncle Karl” wanted to send out one of the natives to 
look for me, but the fellow was not disposed to risk the dark- 
ness all by himself, declaring he would only go if Marie’s 
bearer, an old tried Indian servant, went with him. “ Uncle 
Karl” would not agree to this, suspecting there was some 
premeditated rascality at the back of it; perhaps the local 
bandits might choose this way of getting rid of the servant 
and then rob Marie and steal our guns. You must know that, 
as it unfortunately happened, we had our whole battery, seven 
of them, with us. 

The brave woman, however, did not lose her head. She 
collected the guns together in the room, shut the front door, 
leaving only the back entrance open, and arranged with her 
maid that if “‘ Uncle Karl” should report an attack by the 
natives, they—Marie and Johanna—should slip out by the 
back door into the bush in the darkness, taking the guns with 
them and hiding them till Franz or I came home. 

For Marie the prospect was all the more gloomy in that it 
was just our trusted ‘‘ Uncle Karl ” who warned her of the 
possible attack of the people round us and suggested that, as 
it was, the ruffians had probably already made an end of me, 
for it was nearly midnight and I was not yet back! A nice 
look-out, thought Marie to herself. Fortunately I just arrived 
—dead beat at eleven at night—while Marie was getting 
the guns together. She then related the whole story. Her 
presence of mind impressed me greatly ; truly one would 
have to seek with a lantern for such a plucky woman 
as she ! 

Franz too came in at midnight and the very next day 
brought down a remarkably fine ram. I had no luck with my 
stalking ; I saw plenty of urials but not one worth shooting. 
It was only slightly hilly country but the masses of rock made 
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the going very strenuous. On the third day I was out stalking 
in the second territory for sixteen hours without stopping. 
In the morning I unfortunately missed a running ram, but 
it was a long way off. In the evening however I brought down 
a fine ram, at three hundred yards, when it was almost dark. 
Its horns were 27 inches. (Plate 95.) It is not every day that 
one secures so fine a specimen and I was delighted. That 
evening I rode back in the rain to where the Melnhofs were 
to spend the night in dry quarters anyway. But I was so 
bitten by mosquitoes as never in my life before. My face 
must have been a lovely sight, as if I had stuck it into a bee- 
hive! It was the first time I had been so routed by mos- 
quitoes in India. 

Next morning we photographed my ram and then I 
journeyed by myself to Peshawar—that dangerous North- 
West Frontier Province capital, right on the borders, near the 
Khyber Pass—to look up Mrs. Hughes. This lady has done a 
great deal of shooting in Kashmir and is reckoned as one of 
the finest sportsmen, so I wished to obtain from her informa- 
tion and hints about Kashmir, the local shikaris and other 
such matters. The Melnhofs stayed two days more in the 
Salt Range but had no luck with their shooting. They then 
followed me to Peshawar where Mrs. Hughes furnished me 
with some very useful advice ; she was extremely kind and 
with it all she is a well-known sportswoman who has hunted 
every kind of mountain game. Every year she makes for her 
shooting ground in the Himalayas and is one of the leading 
authorities on high mountain game. 

On the eighth we made a 25-mile trip from Peshawar to 
the celebrated Khyber Pass. (Plate 98.) This pass is not only 
historically important but stands alone as a unique spectacle 
of its kind. I took a series of photographs of magnificent land- 
scapes in the pass, especially on the Afghanistan side. An 
English military post is stationed at Landi Kotal, a little 
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hamlet on the frontier, and from here one sees far down for a 
long way into Afghanistan. Kabul, the capital of Afghanis- 
tan, is barely 120 miles from here. An excellent double-track 
motor road winds right through the Khyber Pass. On these 
serpentines we met great caravans of camels laden with 
carpets, stuffs and corn. The Afghans in charge of the 
caravans are of very martial aspect and we saw amongst them 
many menacingly warlike, but interesting, faces. 

As India is completely protected on the north and east by 
the insuperable chain of the Himalayas, every foreign invasion 
within the memory of man has forced its way into India by 
this single practicable route, the Khyber Pass. Thousands of 
years ago the Indo-Aryans, the ancestors of the Indians, also 
entered here. Then Darius, the first King of Persia, marched 
this way into India whence he carried off his fabulous treasure 
as loot. This was in the fifth century B.c. 

But the most celebrated conqueror who ever forced his way 
into India through this pass was Alexander the Great in 
336 B.c. He sent his generals ahead and himself followed 
them half a year later with the greater part of his host, after 
conquering Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
He defeated Poros the Hindu king on the banks of the Indus, 
in spite of the 300 war elephants of the Hindus, and thus 
penetrated right up to the fifth river, not far from Delhi. In 
this way he subdued the whole of the Punjab (the “ Land of 
Five Rivers’’) and was even minded to defeat the Hindu 
Emperor of that time who ruled over the valley of the 
Ganges and of whom he heard that he had 3,000 trained 
war elephants at his command. 

But in this his valiant army refused to obey him—for the 
first time, it is true—and would not go any further. Their 
chief reason for this was the rainy season which comes on in 
summer and the mosquitoes which infected the camp with 
malaria. Alexander the Great himself fell a victim to this 
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disease two years later in Baghdad. They were also hampered 
in their advance by the soaked condition of the roads. 

Alexander the Great was not only an incredibly brave but 
also a most intellectual and prudent men. He first shut him- 
self up moodily in his tent and thought out his plan of action. 
He then ordered his soothsayers to declare from the entrails 
of the sacrificial animals what might be the will of the gods. 
The soothsayers reported that by the will of the gods it was 
not possible that one man should conquer the whole world 
and that he must therefore turn back. Thereupon Alexander, 
leaving Greek Governors in the conquered territory, and 
erecting three huge pillars near Delhi with the inscription 
“How much further wilt thou go, Alexander ?”’ decided to 
turn his face homewards. Under the leadership of Nearchos, 
the famous admiral, he started a portion of his host on their 
way down the Indus, on boats and rafts built on the spot. 
After a six weeks’ dangerous journey the fleet reached the 
Arabian Sea which no European had ever set eyes on before, 
while the rest of the army accompanied the swarm of vessels 
along the shore. They had constant encounters with natives 
on their way. From the estuary of the Indus they made their 
way in boats along the coast and after three months arrived 
at Basra, on the Persian Gulf. Those Greeks were the first 
Europeans to cross the Arabian Sea. Alexander himself 
marched back with his half of the army along the shore, and 
his forces, in the waterless Persian desert, suffered such losses 
as only befell the army of Napoleon in the retreat from 
Moscow. He finally reached Baghdad where he stayed 
peacefully for two years, administering with marvellous 
efficiency his world-wide realm. 

It may seem strange for a shooting diary to digress in this 
way into matters of history, but when I saw with my own 
eyes that country where Alexander the Great, acknowledged 
as the greatest general the world has known, once passed, 
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my mind was so enslaved by memories of his Indian journey 
that I could hardly bring myself to think of anything else. 
The more so because ever since my childhood the individu- 
ality of Alexander the Great always held an extraordinary 
fascination for me and I have studied minutely the history 
of his life and campaigns. In my opinion Alexander the 
Great outmarshalled Cesar, Hannibal, Attila, Napoleon, 
indeed excelled even our good old Potiorek (?). These latter 
only conquered familiar parts of the world and were forced 
to see before they died, the break-up of their dominions and 
the frustration of their endeavours. Alexander, on the other 
hand, was enabled to witness, if only for two years, peace 
prevailing, under the rule of one marked out for it, among 
the most diverse peoples in the powerful world-empire he 
himself had conquered. Up to the time of his death he never 
lost a foot’s breadth of his conquests. He succeeded so well in 
subduing the mutual hatred which for centuries had existed 
between Greeks and Persians that the fierce warfare of 
centuries gave place to mutual friendship and love. Amongst 
his generals were Greeks and Persians alike, and they man- 
aged to co-operate without friction. In the conquered terri- 
tories, from Macedonia to India and Egypt, well-being and 
contentment dwelt beneath the sceptre of Alexander the 
Great. Sad that, at the glorious culmination of his immense 
and well-ruled empire, in his thirty-second year, this peerless 
genius was destined to fall a victim to malaria contracted in 
India. Alexander is also the greatest figure in history for the 
simple reason that he owed the triumphs he reaped in 
utterly unknown lands not only to his genius and ability, 
but to his personal bravery. Alexander did what no general 
has done before or since: he fought personally in every 
battle and by his virility and heroism set a priceless example 
to his followers. On most occasions he vanquished the leader 
of the opposing forces in personal combat. After Alexander 
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the Great every Mohammedan conqueror, as also the 
Afghans and Berbers, penetrated into India through the 
Khyber Pass. 

Thus the most important chapters of Indian history are 
bound up with the Khyber Pass. This of itself would suffice 
to awaken our interest in it, but apart from this the everyday 
life in the neighbourhood of the Pass is extraordinarily 
interesting. The caravan road traverses the territory of the 
independent border tribes and these tribes have been con- 
tinuously at war with each other for thousands of years. The 
English who in such masterly manner have succeeded in 
winning over the natives to themselves realised, after pro- 
longed wars with the tribes, that it was impossible to keep the 
border tribes in check. They therefore drew up the following 
agreement with the tribes: the latter guaranteed the 
security of the caravan road, including a strip of a hundred 
yards on each side of the road. But not one yard more ! 
Each of the forty tribes station one man to guard the road 
and these men receive good pay from the English. These 
watchmen, armed with repeating rifles, pace up and down in 
the Khyber Pass and ensure the safety of the road. But only 
the road and, let us say, the hundred yard strip on each side 
of it! Should anyone venture over this line into the territory 
of the free tribes, he might as well at once say good-bye to 
this world of shadows. This agreement has worked extremely 
well for thirty-three years, ever since the last war. There 
has hardly been a single case of highway robbery on the road 
during all that time. 

The most important point to these half-wild tribes is that 
the English do not curtail their perfect liberty and their 
incessant fighting. This is their favourite amusement. And, 
next to that, blood-feuds. 

It just happened that, at a dinner given by the Viceroy at 
Delhi, I was seated next to a native personage from these 
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parts, clad in a white khaftan. He was the chief of a frontier 
tribe ; an educated man who spoke good English. He told 
me how, when he was fifteen, his own mother made him kill 
@ man who ten years before had slain his father. He added 
that he did not know his father’s murderer and that he did 
not at all relish the job, but he had to accomplish it. Itis a 
difficult thing to alter racial customs that have existed for 
thousands of years. 

It was a decidedly exciting entertainment to travel right 
through this wild district. My acquaintances in Peshawar 
mentioned that at times one can see quite well from the road 
one or more scraps as they fire at each other ; but that they 
are careful not to interfere with the road itself. We did 
actually hear shots incessantly but to our disappointment 
there was nothing to be seen. 

The English keep strong outposts in the pass and build 
forts there. It was a magnificent sight to gaze into the wilds 
of Afghanistan from the far end of the Khyber Pass. 

The Viceroy was just staying at Peshawar when we got 
there, but we did not present ourselves, for he had come to 
inspect the important frontier posts and at such times is very 
busy. I met by chance only his charming daughter, Miss 
Anne, in the street ; she hardly recognised me with my three 
weeks’ beard and was highly amused at my altered appear- 
ance. 

On the ninth we went back to Rawalpindi, to leave by car 
on the eleventh for Srinagar. We had to keep to the date 
fixed, as the long Kashmir serpentine road—I believe the 
Jongest mountain motor road in the world, some 225 miles— 
is only open every third day. It is always two days’ work to 
clear away the great landslides. But we got some very un- 
pleasant news, namely that the incessant rains had caused 
falls of rock débris that had blocked the road in ten places, 
and they assured us at Rawalpindi that we should have to 
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wait for a week till the road was cleared. These had been 
the heaviest rains for years past. 

I was beside myself, for I wished to start for home on 
July 1 and still had the long shooting expedition in Kashmir 
in front of me. We spent a very agreeable evening with 
Col. Gannon, an old acquaintance, who had played polo 
before the war in Vienna and Budapest. An extremely 
pleasant Colonel turned up unexpectedly to dinner. He 
explained his appearance by saying he had heard that a 
Count Apponyi had arrived at Rawalpindi and he was 
anxious to meet the Hungarian Count at any price, as he 
was a great admirer of Albert Apponyi and had spent some 
memorable days in the company of my uncle Albert, Paul 
Teleki, Bethlen and others. At the time of the Treaty of 
Trianon he, the Colonel, was appointed attaché to the 
Hungarian delegation in Paris. He stigmatised the Peace of 
Trianon as the greatest injustice in history. It was touching 
to see how delighted he was at meeting a Hungarian. By the 
way, it is surprising—and a source of great pleasure—to find 
how well the name of our family is known in India, not only 
by people of distinction, but also by members of the general 
public. 

Col. Gannon took us to a swagger club which strongly 
reminded me of the Park Club in Budapest. They go in for 
every form of sport there and the walls are adorned with 
wonderfully fine trophies of Kashmir. The English 
thoroughly understand how to make life pleasant in their 
remote garrisons. 
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tto. Wall of snow overhanging water on the Zoji-La Pass. 
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1x1. Kalil and Sultana on the edge of a crevasse on the Zoji-La Pass. 
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113. The lama monastery of Mulbeck. 


112. The famous Buddha statue of Mulbeck. 
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SRINAGAR—MARKHOR SHOOTING 


The buried road—Hospitality of the British Resident—Preparations for 
the Ladakh expedition—Markhor shoot in the Kajnagh Mountain— 
Almost a fatal accident on the steep slope 


SRINAGAR RESIDENCY, 

April 20, 1930. 
On the eleventh we started off by car for Srinagar with the 
Mayr-Melnhofs, though everybody tried to discourage us, 
saying that the road would be impossible to drive on for 
‘several days. At Barsala, just about half-way, we left the car 
which carried our luggage behind us at a bungalow-hotel, 
in case we could not make our way through the obstacles. 
There we met Mrs. Poklington, a very original and amusing 
woman, the mother-in-law of Col. Trench, our friend at 
Hyderabad. 

We were at the customs office at Donel, the frontier station 
of Kashmir, when an Englishman arrived in a car. He said 
that after having waited in vain four days for the opening of 
the road he had finally returned. Hearing this, Franz too 
wished to go back to the bungalow. I however wished to 
continue the journey in spite of everything. I wanted to see 
everything in this strange land and a landslide interested me 
in particular. Besides I did not wish to waste time. So we 
had a little quarrel. Not a long quarrel and still less a serious 
one ; after all even the best friends are allowed to disagree 
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sometimes. Finally we returned to the bungalow, to find it 
full. I was faced with the prospect of spending the night on 
the dining-room floor. I did not mind that, and the next day 
a telegram came to say that the road had been open again 
since noon. So I was right after all when I wanted to con- 
tinue the journey at all costs. We might have arrived at 
Srinagar that day. Next morning we continued our journey, 
but I must admit the road was really dangerous. 

At some twenty places, where evidence of the landslides 
had not been quite cleared away, there was hardly a distance 
of five inches between the edge of the precipice and the car’s 
wheels. And below roared the swift Jhelum River. At such 
places we usually got out and watched the car with bated 
breath lest it should fall into the deep river. Half-way a 
landslide occurred before our very eyes, but shortly after- 
wards a hundred workmen came and cleared the road in 
less than two hours. It was an interesting sight to watch 
stones the size of a man falling from the cliff wall and breaking 
into pieces in the depth. 

When such landslides occur there is usually quite a collec- 
tion of motor cars on their way to Srinagar or to Rawalpindi. 
It is often amusing to watch how the owners of two cars 
facing each other in the narrow roadway argue as to whether 
they should exchange cars. The solution is quite logical as 
neither of the parties wishes to waste time and they often 
come to terms, especially if the two cars are worth about the 
same. 

Finally on the night of the twelfth we arrived in Srinagar. 
As usual we went to the British Residency. We were offered 
the hospitality of Col. Ogilvie and his charming family. They 
were very kind to us. We spent a few days with them to 
make preparations for the Himalaya expedition. 

I have mentioned before that a friend of mine had already 
in November reserved for me the three best markhor terri- 
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tories in the Kajnagh Mountain and the best nullahs (valleys) 
in Ladakh. That was perhaps against the rules, as according 
to them one can only obtain permission to shoot after one has 
actually arrived in Kashmir. So it was a very pleasant 
surprise to know that everything was in order. The kit for 
the expedition took two days to buy and Mrs. and Miss 
Ogilvie were very kind helping us! The Mayr-Melnhofs 
had only to make preparations for a ten days expedition into 
the Punch mountains while I was facing a journey of some- 
thing like forty-five days. The ground where the much- 
coveted ovis ammon—the huge mountain sheep—is to be 
found is at a distance of some five hundred miles from 
Srinagar, and I shall have to walk most of the way with an 
occasional ride on horseback or on a yak—the Tibetan ox. 
It is not going to be such a simple undertaking as I 
anticipated. 

And now I must admit I felt a little pride at the thought 
that even such very rich people as the Roosevelt brothers 
and Prince Spaletto were subsidised when they made their 
expedition, whereas I had to pay for practically everything, 
except for the very kind hospitality of my friends. The 
Roosevelts were greatly helped by the Philadelphia Museum 
and Mr. Marshall Field, and the Municipality of Milan 
similarly came to the assistance of Prince Spaletto. 

One evening the young Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
were dining with us at the Residency. They are both good- 
looking and I understand he is the biggest landowner in 
Britain. Marie must have been glad when she heard that the 
Duchess had so far shot only one tiger, whereas she was the 
proud owner of two tiger skins. 

The most important problem for the present was to choose 
the best shikari. I was recommended to engage Rahima 
and Kalil Loon. They had helped the Roosevelts in 1926 in 
Tientchan to make their world record of two ovis kereleni 
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and to get an ibex and an ovis poley at Pamir!. Marie was 
recommended to take the shikari who used to accompany 
Mrs. Hughes of Peshawar on her markhor shoots. Apart 
from those mentioned we had Aziza, the well-known shikari 
who accompanied Ernest Hoyos to Astor in 1914 and a good 
many others. 

The many expedition agents at Srinagar naturally made 
an attack on us the day we arrived. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that while we were touring the various shops with 
Col. Ogilvie, at least three hundred people followed us and 
finally became such a nuisance that we had to barricade 
ourselves in one of the shops. The crowd almost smashed the 
door and Col. Ogilvie could do nothing better than run away 
from them. 

After having done our shopping, the next day we asked 
the shikaris to call in order that we could decide whom to 
take. First we naturally wished to discuss the matter in private 
with the more famous shikaris. They all handed over their 
books of references. Apart from the usual recommendations 
there were photographs in these books of those famous 
trophies which various, mostly English, sportsmen had 
acquired, with the help of the shikari, in that Eldorado of 
mountain game, the Himalayas. The choice was very difli- 
cult as most of them had excellent references. 

After having interviewed all, I chose the two Loons, 
Rahima and Kalil. Thinking it over now I must admit that 
I was influenced in my choice by the fact that my two 
shikaris had accompanied the most famous sportsmen to 


1 Ovis poley is the very rare white giant sheep, which can only be 
found in Pamir (on the frontiers of Russian and Chinese Turkestan). 
It was discovered in 1230 by the famous Venetian Marco Polo. It is 
closely related to the ovis ammon, but differs from it in that while the 
horns of the ammon make only one circle, those of the poley make two. 
The first ovis poley was shot in 1830, six hundred years after Marco Polo 
had first seen one, by an Englishman and very few have been shot since. 
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Tientchan and the Himalayas, including the two Roosevelts. 
Well, few of us can resist the lure of publicity, even though 
most of us do not care to admit it. Marie’s choice was very 
difficult. She was much taken by these splendid men, who 
had spent all their lives on the mountains and seemed to 
know the country as well as their own hand. They were body 
and soul the children of nature. Finally after much hesitation 
she took Mrs. Hughes’s old shikari, while Franz took a rela- 
tion of the Loon brothers. These famous shikaris are usually 
related to each other—just like the Sudanese in Renk—they 
often have the same surname and have been professional 
hunters for many generations. Most of them live at Bandipur 
near Srinagar. We took a photograph of a group of 
them. 

The Mayr-Melnhofs, however, did not choose to go to the 
three markhor grounds already secured for us in November. 
They went instead to a valley near the state of Punch Rajah, 
where Mrs. Hughes was reputed to have seen wonderful 
markhors and—what is most important—on “ open ”’ land, 
so that the shooting restrictions did not apply to them. I 
hope their venture will be successful ; if so, Marie will be the 
first European woman to have crowned her achievement of 
shooting a lion and two tigers, and by bringing down a 
markhor, that very rare animal of these steep hills. The 
markhor is extremely difficult to shoot. 

On April 15 we parted company with the Mayr-Melnhofs, 
The neighbourhood of the residency was full of shikaris, 
coolies, large boxes and motor cars. I was to go westwards 
to the Kajnagh Mountain, the Mayr-Melnhofs were going 
eastwards to Punch. We took photographs of each other, 
together with our shikaris, and said good-bye. The interest- 
ing and amusing months we spent together in India are 
among my most pleasant memories. 

I started on my way on a motor lorry with my three coolies, 
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who were coming with me to Ladakh, together with my tents 
and other luggage. The nullah I was aiming at was called 
Limber and was situated about fifty-five miles west of 
Srinagar. In a neighbouring village I engaged ten coolies to 
carry the luggage (Plate roz2) and after a walk of four hours 
we pitched our camp on a plateau 9,000 feet above sea level 
and above the last mountain village. (Plate 103.) 

We looked round after we settled ourselves down and one 
of my shikaris discovered with my Zeiss telescope a markhor 
buck about three-quarters of a mile from our camp. The 
imposing animal, grazing peacefully with its twisted horns 
and its beard almost touching the ground, was a fine sight. 
But it did not seem to be a fine enough specimen to be worth 
the trouble of hunting. 

The three tents were pitched very quickly and I turned in 
with the highest hopes. The next morning we went out 
scouting but the day was a failure as regards markhors. We 
were recompensed by the beauty of the surrounding country. 
We saw a good many chikore—a kind of mountain partridge 
—and a few huge Himalaya pheasants. These latter are 
about twice the size of our European pheasants but their 
feathers have more colour and they are altogether more 
beautiful. The trouble with these “‘ minors” as they are 
called is that they make a frightful noise as they fly up and 
their presence is most unwelcome while one is scouting, as 
they call the attention of the markhors to the danger awaiting 
them. 

On the next day (November 17) Kalil Loon came to my 
tent at seven in the morning and said that he had seen twelve 
markhor bucks, but without a telescope he could not say 
what size they were. I dressed instantly and we climbed up 
the main valley to see the valley opposite where the markhors 
were reported to have been seen. In about two hours’ time 
we reached a suitable point and with my large telescope I 
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discovered a few well-developed males lying on the ground 
at a distance of perhaps three-quarters of a mile. We held a 
war council for an hour in order to decide from which side 
to approach them. Rahima wanted to wait first to see in 
which direction they would go, when they stood up. But 
since the animals did not move, we made up our minds to 
make use of the favourable direction of the wind and to 
climb up to them. We knew we had to make a long 
journey. 

The approach took us exactly seven hours. And it was not 
only the longest and most exhausting but also the most 
dangerous scouting I have done in all my life. The height 
at which the animals were was at least 11,000 feet. I have 
never previously reached that height in my life. Though the 
mountain was rather steep the climbing was not so hard as 
I anticipated. It is true we had to take a rest every half an 
hour and look at the markhors. When towards noon we had 
covered about three-quarters of the distance, we noticed that 
the animals had moved on a few hundred yards towards the 
right. So we had to quicken our pace and finally we ap- 
proached to within a distance of about three hundred yards. 
Three of the strong males lay down again and unluckily all 
of them had turned their straight backs towards me, giving 
the smallest possible target. It was wonderful to look at 
them through the telescope. Among my Hungarian and 
Austrian friends no one but Ernest Hoyos has shot a markhor, 
and among the Germans only Count Kayserling. It is 
chiefly their long patriarchal beard fluttering in the wind 
which makes the markhor so very imposing. I clearly remem- 
ber myself as a schoolboy seeing the picture of the markhor 
for the first time in my natural history book. And I recollect 
how I used to dream about the lucky chance of shooting 
one. 

It was impossible to get any nearer as we were separated 
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from them by two extremely steep water-worn ravines. I was 
just about to give a yell in order to rouse them, as it is really 
no sport to shoot at a lying beast from such a distance, when 
one of the markhors got up by itself. It was the first time I 
saw a markhor in its full beauty standing in front of me 
within range. I must admit I was very excited. Besides I 
had to shoot from a very uncomfortable position, leaning on 
a spur of a rock. I heard the bullet enter the animal’s body 
and the markhor seemed to have been badly hit, but un- 
fortunately it disappeared at once on the other side. I was 
afraid I had given him a “ soft shot ” which made me angry 
as I thought we should never find that rare animal among 
the steep rocks. So the long tiresome journey was after all 
proving to be in vain and it was unlikely that I should have 
such an excellent opportunity again. I was beside myself 
with rage. 

Yet we had to reach the point where the markhor stood at 
the moment of the shot. The crossing of the two ravines was 
very difficult. We had to climb up and down the steep sides 
at an angle of 75 degrees. I never for a moment dreamed 
we should be able to get through. I could only follow Kalil 
who was crawling in front of me. It was an unpleasant ad- 
venture. A few days since the snow had begun to melt, and 
under it the long grass stuck together as slippery and smooth 
as the hair of a professional dancer. My forehead was cold 
and wet. I did not feel giddy, but all the time I had the feel- 
ing that I should at any moment slip over the steep hillside. 
Previously we had gone through many similar places but 
I had never seen such a deep and forbidding abyss gaping 
below my feet. We were climbing over a chasm of at least 
three hundred feet. 

Once I slipped on a small patch of snow and was already 
moving down the slope when in the last second I grabbed 
Rahima Loon’s climbing-stick. That excellent and ex- 
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117, A woman of Ladakh who has six husbands 
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118. Bridge and fortress of Khaltse on the Indus. 
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perienced shikari saved my life. ~ I thought it would be 
impossible to continue the journey, yet I did not give up 
hope. After all, we must have covered at least half the way 
and besides it would have been equally dangerous to climb 
back. Then one of my luggage carriers who was in charge of 
my overcoat and the food, came after me of his own accord 
and climbing under me saved me from falling down. I was 
much moved by his loyalty. Under such circumstances it 
was more hopeful to continue the journey. The natives move 
with an admirable natural ease on these steep mountain- 
sides. Finally we reached our goal. 

I must admit I felt glad when I reached the ridge of the 
mountain and the spot where the markhor stood when I 
shot him, as it was easier to walk there than on the slope. 
On our arrival we found a few bunches of white hair—the 
sign that my bullet had hit the animal in the belly. Yet we 
had small hope of ever finding him. The younger Kalil, one 
of the two famous brothers, started to go down the slope to 
search for the markhor. It was impossible to follow him : 
the slope was too steep, besides, a hailstorm broke unexpec- 
tedly. In half an hour’s time the young shikari returned and 
said he could not go any further in those deep ravines which 
ran parallel to each other. 

Then his elder brother sent him out again, this time up the 
ridge in the hope that he might perhaps be able to see the 
markhor from the height. The wounded animal had obvi- 
ously taken refuge in one of the ravines. He was right, as 
shortly after he left we heard two shots ring out and almost 
simultaneously we saw the markhor running, obviously 
wounded. It was night however and we had to turn back. 
It was decided that Kalil, with a shikari from the village, 
should come out again to find it. My hopes were still small, 
as the wounded and excited markhor had obviously taken 
refuge far distant from where the bullet hit him. 
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We wore the kind of grass shoes on our feet which Ernest 
Hoyos mentions in his diary. (Plate ror.) This is the most 
suitable footwear in the high hills, but on the steep slopes, 
slippery with the thaw, one certainly needs climbing irons. 
Hoyos himself had called my attention to that fact, but I 
had stupidly forgotten all about it. 

On our way downwards we again saw the pheasants with 
their splendid feathers, but unfortunately it was in the season 
when it was forbidden to shoot them, so I waved them an 
angry good-bye. 

Next day I did not go out, as on principle I never shoot 
any other animal till I find the one I have wounded, still 
more so in the case of such a rare and splendid animal as the 
markhor. I made a few notes in my diary in front of the tent 
and answered my correspondence. At Srinagar a huge pile 
of letters awaited me from home, and I knew I would not 
receive my mail for the next forty days. In my memory I 
went through those lovely months I had spent in the company 
of my Indian friends. But I was also glad to have a change 
and I was glad to be alone and be able to do the Himalayan 
expedition alone. It was towards evening before I finished 
my correspondence and still there came no news of my 
markhor. Rahima said he had heard a shot from the place 
we went to the previous day, and finally it transpired that he 
was right. I saw Kalil coming with the markhor. I was 
rarely so glad in my life as in that moment. So the longest 
and most tiring adventure of my life was not in vain. 
When Kalil sighted him, the animal was still alive but it 
lay a great distance away and Kalil had to make a long 
and complicated journey to find him and give him the 
coup de grace. 

Markhors are only to be found now in Kajnagh, Astor, 
Punch and sometimes in Baltistan and they are steadily 
disappearing even from these places. Not only is it one of the 
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rarest but also one of the most beautiful of big game. It has 
a splendid head and its horns are reminiscent of a harp with 
their fine curves. So I had secured such a rare trophy as 
any sportsman might well be proud of. Unfortunately I shot 
only one, so that I cannot carry out my intention of giving 
one to the Hungarian National Museum. (Fronttsptece and 
Plate 104.) 

Next day I took photographs of the splendid head from 
every side, then we packed up our tents and returned to 
Srinagar. The long file of coolies laden with my baggage 
and the splendid markhor head made a fine picture as they 
made their way up and down the tortuous mountain 
paths. 

Though I had permission to shoot another markhor I did 
not want to waste time as I had to make preparations at 
Srinagar for my long journey to Ladakh. I had to start 
without delay, as I had a thousand-mile journey before me 
and I could not calculate how long it would take. After all 
I had shot a markhor and if I should have time after my 
journey to the Himalayas, I could still return to the Limber 
Nullah in June to try to shoot another. But now the first 
thing was to shoot an ovis ammon. 

Col. Ogilvie had not expected me to return to Srinagar 
and he was full of apologies that he could not put me up in 
his house as it was full of guests. This I believe is typical of 
the English. His whole attitude gave the impression that it 
was the resident’s duty to put up all foreigners, especially an 
ex-enemy foreigner, in his house, even when there is a hotel 
at Srinagar. There was a big tennis party in progress in his 
house, and the Viceroy’s daughter was there among the 
guests. They all gave their due admiration to my markhor. 
Colonel Ogilvie said that though he had spent two years in 
Kashmir, he had never even seen a markhor. 

On Easter Sunday I went to the pretty little chapel 
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of Srinagar. Afterwards the resident gave a luncheon 
party. 

Next day Col. Ogilvie gave me introductions to various 
officials at Leh. In the afternoon I packed up my jagdans 
—those large Kashmir travelling boxes, three of which 
can be put on a horse, whereas a coolie can only carry 
one. 

That evening I dined with a Mrs. MacLean. She lives in a 
most delightful house-boat on the river. There are several of 
these in Srinagar where the smart British “ refugees *” from 
the heat of the Indian summer spend a few months. Mrs. 
MacLean had come from Scotland, where she has an excel- 
lent grouse shoot, a few weeks before. She invited Mr. Géza 
Kiss, shooting adviser to the Regent of Hungary, to take part 
in her shooting. Her brother has already been to Budapest 
where he played polo. Mrs. MacLean has lately become 
very keen on hawking. She has six well-trained hawks with 
which she goes out hunting various birds. She wanted to 
show these to the Hungarian Regent. My neighbour at the 
dinner table was a very pleasant lady who said her family 
had been expecting me the previous year in Hyderabad. 
She said with mock seriousness that my delay had caused 
some inconvenience as they could not start tiger-hunting 
before the arrival of a telegram saying that I could not 
come. It was only then I remembered the circumstances. I 
was prevented from going by the death of my sister, Baroness 
Inkey. The world 1s very small indeed ! 

I wanted to start early on April 21, but I was asked to 
lunch by an old Persian carpet merchant, Mr. Samad Shad. 
He is a friend of Ernest Hoyos and had organised the latter’s 
expedition to Astor. My host and I had lunch in a huge 
drawing-room, and we were served with no less than ten 
different kinds of meat specialities of Kashmir. They were 
all very good and I must confess I ate a good deal, as I was 
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still very tired as a result of the Markhor expedition. The old 
Persian showed me many testimonials from Fritz Hochberg, 
Prince Pless’s brother, as well as from other friends and 
acquaintances of mine, who all bought carpets from 
him. 
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Left for frontier of Tibet, for my 1,000 miles expedition on foot—Valley 
of Sind—Dangerous road of the Zoji-La Pass buried in snow— 
Avalanche—Night crossing on frozen snow—Gloriously situated 
convents of the Lamas—Leh, the outpost of civilisation 


A PRIL 21, Easter Monday. This afternoon I was at last 
able to start on the first stage of my 1,000 miles expedition. 
As far as Kangan I went by motor lorry ; no car or carriage 
can go beyond there; thence to the Tibetan frontier no 
wheeled vehicle of any description has ever passed, not even a 
wheelbarrow ! I spent the night at Kangan in a tolerable 
travellers’ rest-house. As far as Leh, that is half-way, there is 
a similar refuge at about every fifteen miles. The rooms cost 
one rupee a day. This portion of the road has been very 
practically fitted up by the English. Beyond Leh, for the 
remaining 250 miles, there are no more rest-houses and one 
has to sleep in tents. Unfortunately one has to lug the tents 
all the way to Leh, a heavy addition to one’s baggage ;_ this 
might have been avoided if there were any means of hiring 
tents at Leh. 

At Kangan I hired ten horses to carry my thirty loads. 
The first day we marched as far as Gund. I was on foot, with 
my two shikaris, cook and English-speaking servant, and 
we covered twenty miles that day. This would be a nice 
walk at home, as an occasional trip, once in a year ! But now, 
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day after day for some eight weeks, I had to march this 
distance and sometimes more too. And on my return journey 
I shall have to do twice this distance in the day in order to 
catch the Lloyd Triestino 8.8. Cracovia, sailing from Bombay 
on July 1. 

From Gund to Dras, some eighty miles, it will be impossible 
to take the horses, as the road is covered with three feet of 
snow and we have to traverse the 13,000-foot high, famous 
Zoji-La Pass, so dangerous with its avalanches. I therefore 
had to engage at Gund thirty coolies to replace the horses. 
The Zoji-La pass is the only route leading eastwards from 
Kashmir. In spring it is practicable, if the traveller hits upon 
a favourable day. But just this year there has been a great 
snowfall and it is doubtful whether we can get through. 
Previously to myself only two Englishmen have been through 
the pass this year. We transferred the loads from the horses 
to the backs of the coolies and marched the ten miles to 
Sonamarg. Such a transference of loads is always accom- 
panied with tremendous noise and shouting, each bearer 
being positive that his colleague has got a lighter load than 
he, and this gives rise to quarrels. 

Everywhere snow and traces of enormous avalanches in 
the valley. The River Sind had hollowed out tunnels under 
the great masses of snow and a hundred times a day we had 
to cross such bridge-like, shifting snow formations. (Plate 
106.) In April and May these snow bridges fall in ; of course 
one never knows exactly when they are going to do so. It is 
all a matter of luck whether the caving-in occurs just when 
we are crossing the snow bridge or only after we have got 
safely over. At every few hundred yards yawns a deep chasm 
which has to be carefully circumvented and down which 
one can see the rapid mountain torrent rushing past. But 
after scrambling over such snow bridges so many times a day 
one ceases to wonder whether the snow is going to cave in. 
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These beautiful mountain regions are the home of the bara- 
singa, the deer of Kashmir, while here and there one comes 
across ibex, but these are preserved hereabouts. 

April 24. We arrived at Sonamarg yesterday towards 
evening. The sun was still shining and I should never have 
guessed we should be hung up there for four days on account 
of the road being buried under snow. In the evening I still 
hoped to be able to leave the dangerous pass behind me next 
day, but this morning everything is covered in ankle-deep 
fresh snow and we can go no further. Just my luck, thought 
I; only yesterday an Englishman got safely through the 
pass. 

April 25. I was still hung up the whole day at Sonamarg 
and the snow never stopped. It was bad to think that I might 
have to call a halt here for a week. But two things cheered 
me up: one was that the unfortunate telegraphist, as he 
pointed out, was obliged to squat in his room by the light of 
an oil lamp, even in daytime, for five months in the winter, 
as the house is entirely buried in snow and he only got air 
through the chimney, so that his trouble was evidently greater 
than mine. The other cheering reflection was that everything 
up to now had gone so extremely well with me in India that 
I could well put up with this trial of patience. But the idea 
of enforced idleness was almost more than I could bear, 
especially as I had brought little reading matter with me, in 
order to economise weight of baggage. There was nothing 
for it but patience and hope. 

Sonamarg is a favourite summer resort ; English officers 
go up there with their families and the great prairie is dotted 
with hundreds of tents. Certainly there was precious little 
summer resort to be seen about it in the three feet of 
snow ! 

April 26. Sonamarg—Baltal, 10 miles. This morning we 
went in knee-deep fresh snow to the rest-house at Baltal, the 
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120. Leh, the last outpost of civilisation. 
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123. The ram climbing the rocks. 
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124. Brace of ibex. 
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last stage this side of the Zoji-La Pass. It lies right at the en- 
trance of the pass. The sun here and there pierced through 
the clouds and we hoped to get through the pass some time 
the following day after all. On both sides of the valley 
avalanches of fresh snow came rushing down with a thud, 
but the valley here was broad enough to prevent their doing 
us any harm. 

Then, when we reached the rest-house, I could hardly 
believe my eyes |! An enormous avalanche of snow had fallen 
only a few minutes before and stopped thirty feet from the 
hut where the post-messengers spend the night. This hut lies 
a hundred yards from our travellers’ rest-house. There were 
twelve messengers in it at the time and they rushed out 
frantically when the avalanche came down. The avalanche 
was 150 yards wide, three-quarters of a mile long, and at 
least 70-100 feet deep, a terrifying, though wonderfully grand 
sight. I immediately photographed it as it stopped its devas- 
tating course just in front of the post-house. 

April 27. Fresh snow fell again and our hopes of an early 
passage through the pass sank lower and lower. The win- 
dows were broken, the room was cold and damp and the 
thought of having perhaps to wait here for days was, in spite 
of all my innate optimism, decidedly unpleasant. If one has 
an interesting book one need, to my mind, never feel bored ; 
at least I found reading, even in the above disagreeable 
circumstances, a pleasanter occupation than, for instance, 
playing cards in some club. The only trouble was that the 
snow buried the windows as well and only a dim light shone 
through ; the broken panes let in more cold than light. On 
the other hand, if one sat by the stove for warmth, one saw 
less than by the windows, so altogether the situation could 
hardly be described as pleasant. 

But one can always learn something new. My servant stuck 
in newspaper soaked in oil to replace the broken panes, which 
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let in the light quite well and kept out the cold. Well, I 
should never have thought of that ; the poor Kashmir fellow 
in some ways knew more than I! I sat all day in the room 
listening to the booming roar of the avalanches ; hardly a 
minute passed but some fresh mass of snow came hurtling 
down with a thud. For twenty years there had not been such 
a heavy fall of snow. Last year an avalanche smashed in the 
servants’ hut twenty yards from the rest-house. A pleasant 
thought ! My shikari reassured me by saying that as the ava- 
lanche fell here last year it would not be likely to repeat the 
visit now ! A cheering consolation ! 

April 28. Last night a miracle happened ; a hard frost set 
in suddenly, as the night was clear and starry. I deliberated 
with my shikari at midnight whether we should attempt the 
pass in the early morning. But the casting vote was given by 
a Mongol post-messenger who, with a cheery grin that showed 
his white teeth, declared with great assurance that he would 
conduct us all safely through the pass. 

The gay laughter of the sturdy Mongol youth did us good 
as he calmly reassured us, caught as we were in the midst of 
avalanches. I went out many times that night to see if the 
snow were hard enough to bear, for otherwise we could not 
have dreamt of struggling through the immeasurable masses 
of freshly fallen snow. But I perceived that the snow was 
frozen quite hard and would not give way under our 
feet. 

We were at the height of our deliberation when a second 
post-messenger came up from Sonamarg—a Job’s comforter— 
with the news that two days ago sixty coolies were preparing 
to descend from the Matchihoi refuge at the head of the pass, 
but as they had not yet turned up there was no doubt they 
had been buried in the great avalanche. At least so a tele- 
gram to Sonamarg said. 

For all that I made up my mind to start, for the weather 
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was uncertain and a fresh thaw might set in, when it would 
be suicide to attempt getting through the narrow pass where 
we should be buried beyond hope of rescue under the wild 
rush of avalanches. 

April 29. Baltal—Matchihoi, 15 miles. At three o’clock at 
daybreak we started. The ascent on the hard snow of the 
avalanche, looking like gigantic heads of cauliflower, was 
itself no joke, and the thought that a whole caravan lay 
buried beneath us only added to the gloom of our strenuous 
climb. The narrow portion of the pass is not more than one 
and a quarter miles in length, and after four hours truly 
exhausting scramble we reached at last the summit of the 
pass toward seven o'clock, beyond threat of further danger. 
I shall never forget that night crossing as long as I live. The 
shikaris and post-messengers painted the dangers of the pass 
in such alarming colours that I estimated to myself at 60 per 
cent our chances of getting safely through. The dark, 
numbingly cold, snowcapped pass seen thus at three o’clock 
at dawn made my flesh creep and, as with great exertion we 
struggled up over the frozen débris, I was always haunted by 
the thought that at least twenty to thirty people perish here 
every year! It was indeed a great relief when we reached 
the summit and the feeling was enhanced by the glorious sight 
of the sun rising from behind the opposite hill slope the upper 
half of which was coloured a flaming red, while the lower 
half was snow white. But we were not long able to enjoy 
the wonderful view and the rest, for we had to get on the 
way. Although the descent was not so dangerous as the 
upward climb, for the pass was much wider on the other side, 
we had still to strain every nerve to get clear of the pass as 
quickly as possible, as towards ten o’clock the sun is apt to 
loosen the snow on the steep sides and cause fresh avalanches 
to dash onto the road. When I had taken photographs of the 
beautiful sunrise from the summit of the pass, we started on 
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our way down and got safely out of it by nine o’clock, leaving 
behind us this Scylla and Charybdis. (Plates 108-111.) While 
traversing the pass my mind reverted constantly to the young 
Roosevelts, who al$o in their book painted the pass in 
equally gloomy colours. 

On emerging from the pass however we encountered such 
a tremendous snow blizzard that we could hardly make 
headway against it. At the same time the glare of the sun on 
the snow almost blinded me if I took off my dark glasses even 
for a moment. The coolies wore them too. The going was 
very tiring, as we had to break a trail through the fresh snow 
and were hampered by the blizzard. But, for all this, the 
snowcapped mountains were of thrilling majesty. On all 
sides there was not a single dark patch of earth or rock to be 
seen. Everything snow-white, blinding white. At eleven 
o'clock we rested, and I shared with my sturdy shikaris their 
indispensable daily rations, curry and rice, which we ate in 
the oriental manner with our fingers from a common bowl. 
The good fellows thoroughly appreciate this friendly be- 
haviour. They are not accustomed to such an attitude on 
the part of the reserved Englishmen. 

Meanwhile a post-messenger arrived from above to repair 
the telegraph wires, broken by the avalanche. We rejoiced 
to hear from him that the sixty coolies had not been buried 
in the snow, as two days before they had turned back just in 
time before getting to the pass and had reached their refuge 
before the great avalanche came crashing down. The post- 
messenger was delighted too that we had safely crossed the 
pass, because it was also reported up there that we had 
perished in the avalanche. 

At last, at 3 p.m., we reached Matchihoi refuge and en- 
joyed in the warm sunshine a very welcome rest after the 
long, tiring journey. That evening I got a wire from the 
Mayr-Melnhofs at Srinagar to say that they had had no luck 
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with markhor. I was sincerely sorry for them and should 
have been only too glad if success had crowned their efforts. 
The weather in the Punch Mountains had been very trying, 
now burning sun, now merciless wind. It is surprising how 
splendidly a young woman like Marie can stand hardship. 
On the twenty-ninth they go home and now I am the only 
one of our party left in India, in the cold but indescribably 
beautiful Himalayas. 

All the previous unpleasantnesses are dwarfed by the 
freezing blizzards of the Zoji-La Pass. My poor nose has 
always inclined to a reddish shade, but is now as red as a 
cardinal ! 

The Matchihoi telegraphist could hardly believe his eyes 
on seeing that our caravan of forty-four men had managed to 
struggle through the pass, for the post-messengers who came 
up from the opposite side had only ventured on the crossing 
when we had got over the summit and shown that it was 
possible, though not easy, to pass over the avalanches. I 
was glad to bestow a gratuity on the cheery Mongol who 
had led us in safety over the pass. We did ten miles, but it 
was ten hours’ work, and took it out of us all. 

April 29. At five in the morning we continued our journey 
over the crisp, frozen snow, 20 miles to Dras. 

April 30. To-day we travelled from Dras to Karbu, 
25 miles. The morning tramp in the frozen snow was easy 
work, but by the afternoon the snow always loosened ; we 
kept sinking in and found the going very laborious. The sun 
too beat down on us with fearful strength. Not only did I 
keep on smearing my red nose with vaseline, but the 
shikaris also were not sparing with fat on their brown 
probosces, 

The life of the poor dwellers in those regions is no enviable 
one. For eight months in the year they are buried in snow. 
Their only source of livelihood is doing coolie work in carry- 
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ing loads for shooting expeditions and merchants’ caravans. 
Large quantities of goods are thus conveyed via Ladakh into 
India from China and Tibet. I went into several of their 
houses. The rooms are about five feet high, and are shared 
by the inhabitants with the cows and horses as a substitute for 
heating. There is absolutely no timber on the barren rocks 
of the mountains ; cow-dung serves as fuel, both for heating 
and cooking. As the cows never leave the room for eight 
months on end, the fuel is always ready to hand and is dried 
there in the room. 

May 1. We went from Karbu to Kargil, 15 miles, taking 
six hours over it, from 6 a.m. to noon. This was child’s play 
after our 25-miles tramp of the previous day. I hastened over 
it, as I heard that at Kargil was the best travellers’ rest-house, 
with a veranda, on the whole route, so that after the great 
cold hitherto I could attend to my correspondence in the 
warm sun. We bought some few trifles in the bazaar, such as 
an indifferent saw for cutting wood, etc. The apathy of 
those hill-dwellers is incredible! They have no idea that 
there is such a thing as having a blunt axe sharpened or 
buying a saw! They would sooner bang away for hours 
at a bit of wood with a blunt axe than have an edge put 
on it. 

On hearing that after Kargil the road was no longer under 
snow I proceeded to enjoy a farewell banquet off my favourite 
provisions. This I might most appropriately call “ Refreshing 
fruit ’’, or “ Macédoine de fruits 4 la Ladakh ’’. It is prepared 
as follows : take a tin of Californian preserved fruit, open it, 
take a handful of fresh snow from the wayside and mix it up 
with the tinned fruit. This in the hot sun makes the most 
refreshing repast imaginable. My men, of course, who are 
always accustomed to stuffing themselves with piping hot tea 
and rice, were frightfully astonished at anyone in that cold 
and snow actually eating snow ! 
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May 2. From Kargil to Mulbeck, 22 miles. To-day was a 
so-called “ double march”. A normal day’s journey, at the 
end of which there is always a rest-house, is by English 
reckoning ten to twelve miles; anything over this is a 
double march. Having lost four days the other side of Zoji 
La on account of snowed-up road, I decided to do if possible 
a double march every day, as, thank goodness, I am a good 
walker, especially when there is need for haste. And then the 
ovis ammon was luring me on! It is surprising what a good 
slimming cure such pedestrianism is ! Even after a few days’ 
markhor-stalking I decreased appreciably in girth, until 
finally at Kargil I had to give my breeches to a tailor who 
worked all night at them and took in half'a yard at the waist— 
otherwise I might have happened to lose them on the way ! 
I fancy I still have to take in another reef in them at Leh. 
It is a grand thing to be able to get down one’s weight in the 
glorious mountains without any Lahman treatment and to 
spirit away all traces of the last two months’ endless maha- 
rajah banquets ! 

Around Mulbeck the Mohammedan population gives place 
to Buddhists. At every step one comes across larger or smaller 
statues of Buddha. It is interesting to note how these statues, 
and still more the frequent monuments, resemble in form the 
surrounding mountains. The rock in places is so soft that the 
rain cuts parallel channels in it (Plate 128), giving rise to 
thousands of similar shapes. As during a halt I gazed upon 
these shapes, I came to think that this absolutely uncivilised 
pastoral people, with their bigoted religion, must have given 
to their god, Buddha, a similar form to those they had for 
thousands of years been accustomed to envisage in the con- 
figuration of the mountains. Countless little piles of stones 
are to be seen, something like a cake with a kind of hat on the 
top. They are all so many tombstones, “ csorten ’’, erected 
over the ashes of the burnt Buddhist corpses. The size of the 
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monument varies according to the poverty or wealth of the 
respective persons. 

Above Mulbeck stands a beautifully situated lama monas- 
tery perched on the top of a rock. (Plate 113.) The Buddhist 
priests are called lamas. I took several photographs of the 
monastery and of the “ csortens”’ or little tombstones. At 
Mulbeck there is a celebrated statue of Buddha, a thousand 
years old, 60 feet in height, carved out of solid rock 
(Plate 112) and visited by countless Buddhist pilgrims 
every year. 

May 3. From Mulbeck to Lamayuru, 32 miles. This was 
a double march. For three-quarters of the way I rode on 
horseback and the rest I walked, in ten hours altogether, a 
really fast bit of travelling in which we had to cross two more 
passes each 13,000 feet high, but quite free from danger as 
compared with the Zoji-La Pass. On the higher pass however, 
the Fotu-La, we encountered a heavy snow blizzard, and 
it was quite dark at noon when we reached the summit. It 
came on mercilessly cold and we thought we could go no 
farther, but still with chattering teeth we forced our way 
along. I went on ahead with Rahima. Two hours later, when 
the packhorses also crossed the pass, the sun was shining 
brightly again. So variable is the weather up there in the 
Himalayas. 

It was in that pass that I first experienced the difficulty 
of breathing at those altitudes. My nose bled continuously 
too. I was rather alarmed at this, because on the borders of 
Tibet, where my ovis ammon territory lies, the mountains rise 
to 23,000 feet ; and how will it be there ? 

There 1s a larger and finer, high-lying lama monastery at 
Lamayuru, where fifty lamas live. (Plates 114 and 115.) It is 
wonderful how they manage to keep in repair those botched- 
up monasteries perched on high rocks. I went up and paid a 
visit to the monks, who showed me their chapel which con- 
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tains a wonderful golden altar. (Plate 176.) It is not strictly 
permitted to photograph such interiors, but with Kalil’s 
assistance I enticed out the lamas on some pretext and 
quickly photographed the exquisite old altar. Near the altar 
were ranged some thirty statues of Buddha, one uglier than 
the other. In front of each was placed for the gods a scrupu- 
lously clean gold cup of pure water. Feeling thirsty I wished 
to drink one of these, at which the lama was quite scandal- 
ised ; but so inviting it looked ! There were other cups there 
too, filled with all kinds of grain and tea. All this is done that 
the gods may have something to eat at night. Then there 
were ancient books, hundreds of years old, containing the 
sacred Buddhist writings. I had a good look at everything 
and found it all extremely interesting. Before leaving I had 
to place a rupee on the head of one of the gods ; it seems 
even the gods have need of money in those parts. 

The landscape changes continually. Now one is hemmed in 
by nothing but great rocky heights, then suddenly one comes 
to a steppe, the rocks die out and only rounded hummocks 
are to be seen. Then again suddenly one enters a terrifying 
rocky defile that fairly gives one the shivers. But, generally 
speaking, that grandest range of mountains in the world is 
imposing beyond words. 

Buddhist women here practise polyandry. (Plate 117.) Just 
like Paris ! The only difference being that at Ladakh all five 
men marry simultaneously the one wife and this is official. 
The husbands are usually brothers. I never saw a pretty 
woman, however ; when I see one I shall photograph her. 

We saw on our way a great many “ chikores ” (red-legged 
partridges). They are very good to eat, but to my vexation 
my Browning was always somewhere behind in my trunk. 
Our route lay through about thirty miles of my sharpu and 
ibex shooting ground that had been reserved for me from 
London in November last. But at Srinagar, on the advice 
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of my shikaris, I applied for and obtained in place of this, 
another territory beyond Leh where the ibex is much more 
numerous and which, being more remote and inaccessible, 
is less often visited by the English. 

May 4. From Lamayuru to Nurla, 17 miles. This took me 
six hours, half on horseback, half on foot. The road led 
through the rockiest part of the range. Above the path 
towered huge walls of rock and down below yawned steep 
precipices. At noon we reached the River Indus (Plates 118 
and 119) and from here on, right up to the borders of Tibet, 
the road follows the course of the Indus, 325 miles as the 
crow flies. The Indus is the biggest and longest river in India 
whence it derives its name. Alexander the Great, the ideal 
of my boyhood, again came into my mind; when he got to 
India this was the first river he crossed and then when he 
retired he sent half his army sailing down the Indus to the 
sea. From the Punjab he also sent a detachment to follow 
the course of the Indus up to its source, but this army never 
returned ; the Greek warriors were obviously either buried 
under avalanches or wiped out by the hill tribes. Even to-day 
the source of the Indus has not been definitely located in that 
almost inaccessible Tibet ! 

Villages succeed each other at every 6 to g miles in the 
valleys, wherever a little patch of level ground occurs. The 
agriculturists, with the slow labour of generations, have 
raised borders of stones round their little terraced fields. 
Similar little plots on terraces built up with stones may be 
seen in Italy. 

The villages are all placed at the mouth of some little 
tributary stream ; the water is dammed higher up and let 
down in leats—ditches—onto their fields. Each village has 
10 to 100 such little plots of cultivable soil, none of them bigger 
than a fifth of an acre. The symmetrical little fields with their 
young green crops made a charming picture, especially at 
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the time I was there, as the apricot trees were then in full 
blossom, rendering still more pleasing the contrast with the 
bleak, colourless mountains. 

May 5. From Nurla to Nimu, 30 miles. Again a double 
march, in nine hours, mostly on horseback, amid bare, barren, 
rounded hills. Thank goodness this is the last stage this side 
o Leh, the capital of Ladakh, where I hope to be to-morrow. 
I shall take a day’s rest at Leh, to post my last letters and get 
the mail awaiting me. This is the end-point of civilisation ; 
here is the last post and telegraph office. I have 250 miles 
more to go beyond Leh eastward to the borders of Tibet. 
I am leaving my typewriter at Leh, to economise weight 
of baggage. 

May 6. From Nimu to Leh, 20 miles, in four hours, all on 
horseback. This was the best road so far. We have covered 
250 miles from Srinagar in thirteen days’ march, an average 
of 20 miles a day, not counting of course the time lost at the 
Zoji-La Pass. I hope to do this in nine to ten days on the way 
back, that is an average of 25 miles a day. 

My first visit on arriving at Leh was to the Tahsildar, the 
prefect, to whom I handed my letters of introduction from 
the British Resident at Srinagar and the Game Director of 
the Maharajah of Kashmir. The Tahsildar furnished me in 
return with the necessary documents to the headmen of the 
various villages further on, right up to the borders of 
Tibet. 

A whole sheaf of telegrams awaited me at Leh, amongst 
them one from the Wenckheims to say they had arrived safely 
in Budapest by aeroplane. How glad I was of that news ! 
Another wire from the Mayr-Melnhofs announced that they 
had sailed from Bombay on May 3. 

I took a day’s rest and said farewell to the typewriter, post, 
telegraph and civilisation in general. One is often fed up, 
as it is, with civilisation. 
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In the afternoon I visited the Moravian Mission at Leh. 
A most charming, cheery German-Swiss missionary of the 
name of Peter received me. On my asking him how long he 
had been at Ladakh, he laughed and replied thirty-two years ! 
He is sixty-four but does not look more than forty-six. It is 
really amazing how a man can be so bright and cheerful 
after having spent thirty-two years in such a miserable spot ! 
I always have a liking for merry people and Peter and I were 
soon the best of friends. His wife gave us some excellent 
coffee and as I had not tasted coffee but only tea, for months, 
it was a welcome change. There were also two English- 
women staying at Leh, engaged in missionary and charitable 
work. Peter had much of interest to relate about the local 
religions, lamaism and other such matters. We spent a very 
pleasant evening together, and I was greatly interested in 
what he had to tell me. Peter is a man of rare amiability 
and charm, and an eminent authority on the East. He gave 
me some interesting books to read on the religion of the 
country, and I looked forward to an opportunity of further 
instructive conversation with the worthy missionary on my 
return. 

So, to-morrow, begins the hunting in earnest. I can 
hardly say how glad I am. The endless travelling without 
any sport was absolutely getting on my nerves. As the 
mountains were still deeply covered with snow, we decided 
to go first for a few days to a nullah close by, to hunt ibex 
(mountain goat), before proceeding to the ovis ammon terri- 
tory on the borders of Tibet. The weather was just right for 
ibex shooting, as the higher regions were still under snow, 
and the ibex were still staying on the lower slopes, whereas 
later on they are more difficult to get at, as they retire to the 
loftiest peaks. 

I got a blacksmith to make me some climbing-irons, to 
avoid a repetition of the incident in the markhor stalk, when 
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I was within an ace of being precipitated into the abyss. 
Leh, the capital of Ladakh (Plate 120), lies 15,000 feet above 
the sea, only a little lower than the top of Mont Blanc, and 
my hunting ground is 3,500 to 4,000 feet higher still, so I 
shall be greatly in need of climbing-irons. 
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IBEX AND BHARAL 


Ibex-shooting in the Sabu and Nang nullahs—Snapshotting a live 
mountain goat on the rocks—Bharal-hunting—Bright-coloured wild- 
duck and snow-pigeons on banks of Indus 


M. AY 8. We left Leh early in the morning for the Sabu 
Nullah for ibex-shooting and reached the village of that name 
in the afternoon. We had hardly pitched our tents when we 
descried the first herd of ibex. I shall never forget the sight 
and the same good fortune attended me as when I saw the 
first markhor shortly after getting to the Limber Nullah. But 
these first ibex appeared to be poor specimens. ‘Towards 
evening Kalil made out five more rams which looked more 
promising. Those too I stalked, but they turned out to be 
only moderate specimens. 

May 9. My two shikaris went with the village shikaris in 
various directions and saw quantities of game, but no chance 
of a shot. The Sabu Nullah is only five miles from Leh, and 
the game is perhaps for that reason less undisturbed. 

May 10. We shifted over to the Nang Nullah, ro miles 
from Sabu. This valley had been closed to shooting for three 
years, but Mr. Thorp, Game Director to the Maharajah, 
readily placed it at my disposal. It is a very sensible course to 
close certain valleys for years, mostly eight years, so that the 
rams may have a chance of growing. At the same time the 
prospects did not seem very bright, for the native village 
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shikari whom I asked over to Sabu told me there were plenty 
of ibex in the Nang Nullah, but no particularly fine speci- 
mens. Fortunately it turned out later that this worthy Kashmir 
hunter was the exact contrary of our gamekeepers at home, 
in that he did not exaggerate as the latter are wont to do. 

We had hardly got to our camp site in the afternoon when 
Kalil, my second shikari, reported having seen sixteen fine 
goats. I at once turned on to them the splendid 30-power 
magnifying telescope that the young Roosevelts had pre- 
sented to my shikari in Tientchan. It was a grand sight! I 
reckoned there were four first-rate rams out of the sixteen. 
We climbed up immediately, but unluckily the wind was 
blowing from an unfavourable quarter and we could not get 
near them that evening. I spent three hours watching inces- 
santly this rare and graceful game at some eight hundred 
yards’ distance through my excellent Zeiss glasses. That 
sight alone was worth the trouble, but one may imagine 
how I longed for a shot after a fortnight of arduous travel. 

May 11. This morning, to my great delight, I saw the whole 
herd of ibex on the selfsame spot. First, however, we watched 
them for hours, as the shikaris assured me it is no use approach- 
ing them while they are grazing, for then, by the time one 
gets up there, they are often roaming about singly and can 
easily see one. The only thing is to wait until they are resting 
when it is far easier to get near them, for one knows the 
exact spot where they are lying and there is only one direction 
from which they can perceive one’s approach. One must 
therefore mark that particular spot, thereby greatly facilitat- 
ing the stalk. I naturally paid the greatest attention to the 
advice of the two astonishingly experienced hunters who had 
six times traversed Tientchan, four times the Pamirs, and 
besides that had been stalking in every part of Kashmir for 
the last thirty years. The ibex mountain goat goes abroad 
by day and not by night as our deer do. 
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Everything turned out as the shikaris had predicted the 
day before. The ibex—according to the shikaris’ account— 
go grazing at five o’clock dawn and lie down between seven 
and eight, but generally only for an hour. Then they get up 
again and graze till noon. After that they lie down again to 
rest, but this time for two to four hours and this is the most 
favourable time to get near them. 

I watched the goats the whole morning and when after 
eleven they settled down again for the second time we started 
off. In two hours we were on the ridge above the ibex ; this 
was necessary on account of the wind. But I felt the effect of 
this dizzy height (17,500 feet) with a vengeance as regards 
my breathing. It is true that I was so stimulated by the sight 
of the grand goats as to be oblivious of all else. It was rather 
in the evening, or while en route, that I experienced the diffi- 
culty in breathing. A hundred times I had to sit down, 
gasping for breath. On gaining the crest we sat down for a 
breather. Then we crept along the precipitous rock right up 
to the little valley in which the goats were lying. When 
Rahima reached a certain rock he signalled back to me that 
below us were the ibex, two hundred yards away. I confess 
my heart beat when I looked down and I naturally had to 
calm down first, so as not to miss the shot. Apart from this it 
looked like being no easy matter, for a few of the goats had 
already got on their legs and I was worried by the thought 
that, if I now missed, I should let the opportunity slip and 
perhaps the whole 1,000 miles journey would be thrown 
away. I picked out the finest of the goats—a black one—and 
fired. To my dismay I perceived that the bullet ricochetted 
off a piece of rock a foot in front of the rifle barrel. This can 
only happen in aiming through a telescopic sight, for the 
telescope is fixed some four inches above the barrel and the 
cross-wires of the telescope did not therefore indicate the 
projecting point of rock. I really ought to have thought of 
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126. Another view of the ibex. 
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that. In my excitement I had acted as stupidly as any school- 
boy or cockney sportsman. 

I was seized with a regular fit of rage when, of course, all 
sixteen goats darted frantically away and in my excited state 
I again missed one, at quite close range. Some of the goats 
came up the opposite slope and stopped some three hundred 
yards from me; here I finally brought one down with an 
accurate shot. So I had bagged my first ! I had an ineffable 
feeling of delight ; my trouble was after all not in vain, for 
I had now bagged a fine ibex. 

Just then I saw on my right a splendid ram disappearing 
behind the shoulder of a rock and I knew that behind that 
rock was the gorge where I had seen the goats resting the 
previous day. I thought to myself it would be a fine thing to 
snapshot the ram which was sure to cross the gorge. I ran 
fifty yards to the right, to the lower edge of the gorge, and 
already heard the patter of hoofs on the stones. Quickly I 
whipped out my camera. It was the work of half a minute ; 
I succeeded in snapshotting the ram at a distance of barely 
sixty yards and at the very moment when he emerged from 
behind the wall of rock. He then gave some twenty jumps, 
stopped and looked down into the valley where the coolies 
were waiting ; and at that moment I snapshotted him again. 
(Plate 121.) Ten yards further on he stopped once more to 
watch and then I took a third photo of him. (Plate 122.) 
Thereupon the goat climbed slowly up a wall of rock and I 
snapshotted him for the fourth and last time. (Plate 123.) 
This was the most beautiful snapshot, right on the side of the 
rock-wall. But it was now high time to shoot and I brought 
down the beautiful animal at 150 yards, sending him pitching 
down the rocks. I hope those matchlessly rare photographs 
will turn out well; unfortunately I had to take them with 
the sun in front of me. 

It was only when the goat was lying stretched out that I 
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saw what a huge animal it was. (Plates 125, 126, 127.) He 
measured exactly 44 inches, which is reckoned a champion in 
Ladakh, if not in Tientchan. Meanwhile they had brought 
up the first goat and I photographed this rare “ right and 
left’. (Plate 124.) But if the photographs of the live goat 
turn out well, this will be the most noteworthy result of the 
whole expedition, for no one has as yet succeeded in obtaining 
photographs of live ibex at such an altitude. I do hope that 
the pictures which I owe to chance and to an exceptionally 
favourable, incredibly rare opportunity will turn out well. 
The sight of that magnificent goat was beautiful beyond 
description, as he clambered up the steep rock, with the 
immeasurable, snow-covered masses of the Himalayas in the 
distance. 

I sent the films that same day by special runner to Leh, 
to be forwarded thence by post to Srinagar. At the same time 
I wrote to my Srinagar photographer to make duplicates of 
them and send them by air-post to Europe to addresses given.! 

We celebrated this good day with a grand banquet. I 
roasted some of the ibex meat on a spit and sat round with 
my shikaris in gay spirits consuming the excellent joint, with 
an hors d’euvre of splendid trout fried in oil. We had no 
hooks, so had to club them in the stream with our Alpen- 
stocks, a feat in which the shikaris displayed wonderful 
agility and address. I have no patience for fishing and could 
never sit for hours by the water as so many phlegmatic 
Englishmen do; I am more for stalking, shooting, being 
always on the move, for change of scene. 

In the seven days since leaving Leh, the weather changed 
literally every hour; burning sunshine was generally suc- 
ceeded by a sudden snow blizzard, but there was more snow 
than bright sun. The valley of the Indus widens out near 


1 This series of photographs appeared in the Illustrated London News on 
December 6th, 1930, and moreover brought me in a nice little sum. 
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Leh, but it is quite narrow again here and I was riding all 
the time on the bank of the river along a path about a foot 
wide, with a precipice below me. I amused myself all the 
time of riding by trying to get the village horses out of the 
habit of walking along the outer edge of the steep precipice 
and to make them keep to the inner side of the narrow path, 
but it was no use, for the horses persist in stepping along the 
edge of the precipice, so that the rider is forced to look straight 
down into the alarming abyss. The horses do not seem to 
know what giddiness is, hence this practice of theirs. The 
shikaris were always greatly amused at my fruitless endeavours 
to train the horses ; they know this habit of theirs and simply 
do not trouble their heads about it. 

Over and over again I was struck by the peculiar shapes 
assumed by the mountains and especially by the rocks. 
(Plates 128, 133.) All this, of course, greatly encourages the 
Buddhist mysticism which forms the cult of this poverty- 
stricken, backward race. This explains the great power of 
lamaism which is based purely on mysticism. The people 
spend the whole day in the open and as, while resting, they 
gaze in awe at the ghostly shapes of the mountains, they 
attribute to the latter a divine significance. 

May 15. From Gaik to Sumatang, 17 miles. Half the 
distance I did on horseback, half on foot. On this occasion 
I saw the first herd of bharal, but there was no suitable speci- 
men among them. We passed a village called Kaiser which 
sounds pure German, but it seems there is a similar word in 
Ladakh that has no connection with the German. Two 
women came up to us in the village and gave to the native 
who led my horse some flour and poured into it some liquid 
like beer. I smelt 1t and thought it smelt. quite tempting. 
Then I tasted it, to the great amazement of my escort. It was 


1 Ervin Baktay gives a good explanation of this habit of the Ladakh 
horses in his On the Roof of the World which I mentioned in the preface. 
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excellent ! Perhaps it tasted all the better because for the last 
month I had not had a drop of alcohol. As it happened I 
had tried the native beer in Africa, to the great disgust of my 
lady travelling companion. In the next village I found the 
headman dead drunk ; he had evidently also been boozing 
this beer. It is characteristic how hospitable these poor 
people are. I asked the women why they brought us beer 
and they replied that two years ago they had once—only 
once—met the man who was leading my horses and that is 
why they brought him a refreshing drink. So that not only 
the maharajahs are hospitable, but even the poverty- 
stricken tribes of this desolate country ! 

May 16. Sumatang to Mahija, 20 miles. Our original in- 
tention was to make a long march, right on to Nima Mud, 
but at noon we came across another herd of bharal, with 
some fine rams amongst them. I had really thought of going 
specially after this game only on my return, as the bharal is 
the commonest animal in the Himalayas and I therefore 
attached less importance to shooting bharal than the rarer 
species of game. But as a herd now appeared I thought I 
would save the two or three days I should otherwise have to 
devote to them on my way back, so I decided to shoot one if 
possible, although the herd was some three hundred yards 
away on the opposite bank of the Indus. 

There happened to be a big boulder in front of me, so I 
lay down quietly and adjusted the telescopic sight to 300 
yards. I was quite at my ease, not as excited as when shooting 
at the ibex, and had every confidence in my 8.60 Magnum 
Manlicher-Schénauer rifle that I bought at Springer’s the 
day I left Vienna and in the high-velocity brass cartridges. 
Resting my rifle on the boulder I fired and the first ram fell 
dead on the spot. Thereupon the herd made off and then 
stopped on the rocky slope that rose opposite us. My ex- 
perienced hunters, like myself, estimated the distance at 400 
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yards. Again I quietly rested my rifle and fired, and, to the 
huge delight of the caravan assembled behind me, the second 
ram fell dead in its tracks. The shikaris who were carefully 
watching the whole thing with a telescope pointed out that 
there was another fine ram in the herd. But that shot fell 
short. I fired again and the third ram rolled down from the 
rocks. 

Then Rahima came up and congratulated me on my 
shooting, declaring that he was very satisfied with me, for 
in the case of the ibex he had sworn like a trooper and given 
me bluntly to understand that if I was going to shoot so badly 
at ovis ammon as J did at ibex, he would guarantee that I 
should go home without an ovis ammon, as we should never 
have so favourable a chance of getting near them as we had 
had with the ibex. After Rahima got this off his chest, he 
urged me to shoot another bharal, as one is allowed to kill 
four of these. Of ibex, markhor and ovis ammon, on the 
other hand, one may only shoot two in each case and of the 
Tibetan gazelle only one. 

But the herd was again moving on, up the rocks, so the 
shikaris begged me earnestly to shoot one more, not only for 
the above reason, but also because the first three rams had 
fallen dead, and they as Mohammedans—like the Jews—may 
only eat the flesh of animals they have stabbed themselves ; 
that is to say, the game must still be alive, or at least still 
writhing when they receive their death-blow with a stab in 
the neck. By this time the bharals had got 500 yards away. 
Although the three long shots had considerably increased 
my confidence in my new rifle, I still did not care to fire at 
500 yards. At this point Kalil made out another finely 
developed ram. On directing my 18 magnifying power field- 
glasses on the herd, I could easily distinguish the ram from 
the others. But when it came to aiming at it through the 
telescopic sight, I could not make out for certain which was 
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the fine ram in question. My indecision lasted some time, 
owing to the changing about of glasses, but at last I fired and 
the fourth ram also rolled down the rocks. It was not dead, 
but kept on rising to its feet. Thereupon my men, who had 
been intently watching events, were beside themselves with 
joy and three fellows rushed at once through the ice-cold 
water of the Indus, to stab the last ram before it expired. 
They dashed across the swift river with incredible courage. 
(Plate 129.) Unfortunately however the ram kept on getting 
up and the shikari could not get hold of him. It was interest- 
ing to watch the chase on the steep rocks from this bank. At 
last the ram disappeared into an inaccessible nullah. 

I cannot remember ever having brought down four head 
of game in succession at such long range. Once, at Stomfa, 
Luki and I brought down seven fallow-deer does with seven 
shots from a rock, but from 300 yards at most. I had every 
reason to be satisfied with my new rifle. I looked forward to 
the ovis ammon hunt where I should have a chance of testing 
the carry and accuracy at the longest range of my new gun. 
I bore in mind of course that the reason I had shot so well in 
spite of the long range was that I did not attach great im- 
portance to the bharals and was therefore quite calm about 
it. 

Meanwhile my men returned, riding across the Indus 
again, carrying the three bharal heads. I photographed the 
figures wading through the water and then the fine heads, 
on the very boulder from which I had shot the bharals. 
(Plate 130.) The bharal too is very like the moufflon, but its 
horns, instead of curling back over the neck, spread out 
sideways with a slight twist. It is a magnificent animal. 

It is still a three days’ journey to the ovis ammon territory. 
Towards noon I shot a beautiful and extremely rare wild- 
duck. Its snow-white body was only speckled with black 
feathers on its back and wings and its head was plain green. 
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We carefully skinned the lovely specimen, as I wanted to have 
it stuffed. For supper I also shot five snow-pigeons in front of 
the tent. This was a good, successful day’s sport. 

May 17. Mahija to Nima Mud, 15 miles. I walked most of 
the way. We could get no further, as we had ordered the 
horses and yaks to Nima Mud for the previous day, but were 
delayed by the bharal hunt and only got there a day later, 
so the people thought we were not coming and had sent the 
horses home again. On the way we again saw something 
interesting, that is, wild horses. We were just discussing with 
Kalil how many kinds of game live in Ladakh. We counted 
up ibex, bharal, sharpu, ovis ammon and the Tibetan gazelle, 
and Kalil added that there also exist wild yaks and wild 
horses. Barely ten minutes afterwards my horse-boy pointed 
to a herd of wild animals in the distance. On our looking 
through our telescopes Kalil declared they were wild horses. 
It was a curious coincidence that they Just came in sight when 
we were talking about them. In an hour’s time we saw a 
solitary wild horse. I carefully stalked him, and was lucky 
enough to get a snapshot of him at sixty yards. These wild 
horses are usually brown, strong little beasts and are just as 
timid as other species of game. 
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The way up the Indus valley—Unbearable wind—Nomadic shepherds— 
Poor outlook—An ovis ammon at 660 yards—Mountain wolf— 
Tibetan gazelle—Results at Ladakh 


MM. AY 18. Nima to Gangra Le! 34 miles. This was so far the 
longest distance we had walked. We had to double the length 
of the average day’s march in order to reach the final goal 
of our expedition, the Tibetan frontier, the ovis ammon 
territory, by the next day. 

Again we saw a great number of wild horses, and I shot an 
unusual kind of wild goose ; it was red with greenish brown 
wings. We saw a good many species of this bird and I regretted 
I was not more familiar with ornithology. I am sure old 
Count Trautmansdorff, the naturalist, would have been very 
glad to watch these various kinds of interesting water birds 
at close quarters. In this part of the world water fowl are not 
shot, so they are not afraid of men and let one get quite 
near them. 

At noon we waded through the River Indus, at a place 
called Loma. The water reached to our waists, but the opera- 
tion was otherwise quite simple. (Plate 134.) The valley here 
is about two to six miles wide and 1s full of grazing herds of 
enormous yak, sheep and other animals. The shepherds lead 


1 The word “ Le” means camp site, while the word “ La” means 
mountain pass (Zoji La, Fotu La, etc.). So Gangra Le is not a village but 
merely a place suitable for camping. 
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a nomadic existence, and in spite of the frightful cold and 
wind live in miserable tents with their women, children and 
dogs. It is almost unbelievable that they can survive the 
climate and the almost continuous snowstorms. They have 
never lived in houses and they were the first real nomads I 
had ever come across. (Plate 131.) There is an undescribable 
filth in their tents. The only luxuries of their women are 
primitive ornaments made of rough turquoise. They also 
have small cups of bronze in which there is a wick burning in 
oil in honour of Buddha. In these mangy little tents they are 
born, married and die, an unfortunate lot. 

Here the so-called “‘ praying walls’ made of stones col- 
lected through tens of centuries stretch for miles. On the 
stones placed on the top there is the inscription engraved 
with more or less artistic perfection : Om mani padme hum. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus stretches the old caravan 
route which is a few thousand years old and is used by the 
pilgrims on their way from India and Kashmir to Tibet. The 
Buddhists make their pilgrimage to Lhassa, to the Pope of 
their religion, the Dalai Lama. I met many of these pilgrims 
on their way to or from Lhassa. Some of them had horses to 
carry the food and luggage, but most of them walked all the 
way carrying their luggage on their shoulders. 

Ladakh is often called West Tibet, as originally it belonged 
to Tibet. There is a brisk trade being carried on with Tibet 
through Ladakh, the main articles being tea, cloth, flour and 
turquoise. The best of these semi-precious stones come from 
Tibet and the native women decorate their head-dress with 
them. Be she rich or poor she must have her turquoise, their 
stones being only different in quality. 

It is a religious custom in West Tibet to put up stone heaps 
on the top of every mountain pass and on all heights. On 
them they place flat stones with inscriptions and put up 
various rags reminiscent of flags. They alsé put the horns of 
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game common in the neighbourhood. Sometimes one sees 
all kinds of horns. So far I had seen mostly those of the bharal, 
sharpu and yak, but at the entrance to the valley I saw a few 
splendid horns of the ovis ammon, a promising omen that we 
were nearer the home of that magnificent animal. 

Our arrival at our camp site was attended by the same 
luck as in case of my markhor and ibex, for when we pitched 
our tents we caught sight of the first ovis ammon. True they 
were only females, but they were a promising sight all the 
same. This territory, known as Kuyul Nullah (Plate 197), is 
one of the best for ovis ammon, as it was closed for eight years 
and the bucks grew big undisturbed. It was only opened 
about two years ago and since that time four first-rate males 
have already been shot. For us the ovis ammon is the most 
difficult game to approach, as it lives at such a great distance 
from Europe and their number 1s steadily decreasing. The 
ibex is also a lovely beast, but I had already shot some in 
Taurus in Asia Minor in 1914 when I went to shoot there 
with Ernst Lynar. Apart from that, it can be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Red Sea and also nearer home—in 
Italy. So the ovis ammon is the most coveted game in, the 
eyes of all sportsmen. 

On May 20 the “ Goppa ’’—as the principal of the village 
is called in the Ladakh language—took us to the camp site 
from which we could start our scouting. At our setting off 
the good man said we would have to walk about six miles, 
but actually we only arrived at the place late at night, so the 
distance must have been something like twenty-five miles. 
The natives here have no sense of time whatever. They have 
plenty of it (unlike me, poor “‘ civilised ’’ man !) ; they have 
probably never even seen a watch, so one can never rely on 
them as regards the time it will take to cover a certain 
distance. Since leaving Srinagar I had only devoted one day 
to resting. That was at Leh and I therefore made up my 
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mind to spend another day resting. The terrible wind had 
exhausted me. It took all my strength away. Since we only 
arrived at the place at night however there could be no 
question of a “ day’s”’ rest. 

It was on May a1 that I first went out scouting for ovis 
ammon. We spent twelve hours, from six in the morning till 
six in the afternoon. Again we saw hundreds of wild horses, 
which began to make me angry, as from a distance they 
always appeared to be herds of ovis ammon, till one looked at 
them through the telescope. Later we caught sight of a herd 
of ammon, but the males were very poor. Then we discovered 
a few bharals and Tibetan gazelle, the latter being found 
solely on the frontiers of Tibet and China, but we only saw 
females, Finally in the distance there appeared seven ammon, 
one was a quite well developed buck but still not quite worth 
shooting. 

I realised the first day that in case of this very rare game the 
business would not be quite so quick as it had been with the 
previous ones. I shot my markhor on the second and my ibex 
on the third day, and I was lucky with my bharal which I 
shot on my way, but here in the ammon country my hopes 
diminished a little. My enthusiasm was obviously chilled by 
the indescribably unpleasant cold and biting wind. Two days 
previously in the wide valley of the Indus the wind had tor- 
tured me so much for four hours that I thought I could not 
possibly endure it. All I could do was to comfort myself with 
the belief that 1t could not possibly be worse. Now I saw and 
felt that it could be worse—and I had to put up with it. 

Kalil, the second shikari, who ought to have been more 
accustomed to the climate of the Himalayas than I, had 
returned to the camp the night before, ill. He had to keep 
under canvas and could not work the whole day. This was 
a great loss, as the ground to be covered was 40 miles long 
and 20 miles wide and one single shikari could not possibly 
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manage the whole of it. It was for this reason that I had 
brought two of them. Then when one of them was ill I 
comforted myself by reflecting that I, the pampered Euro- 
pean, could resist the climate better than a native, and I did 
not protect myself any better than they did. During the 
marches I could have put on my heavy fur coat, but this 
would not have been very fair as I always had to walk in front 
and no less than twenty of my men would have seen me 
walking in a smart fur coat, while they had to put up with 
the cold wind in their thin garments, their teeth chattering. 
So I went on with my own teeth chattering. In this particular 
case, walking on the mountain top, I could not possibly have 
put on that long fur coat, as climbing in it would have been 
very awkward ; so I suffered with the others. 

It was the first time in my life that I had climbed to the 
height of 21,000 feet (according to my map) ; I could only 
go very slowly as I was always out of breath. It made me 
think of the unfortunate members of the Mount Everest 
expedition, who had to climb yet another 6,000 feet. The 
sight which presented itself to us at this height close to 
21,000 feet was magnificent. Tibet lay spread out beneath 
me. Giant mountains covered with snow and ice at 23,000 
and 32,000 feet and higher stretched across the horizon. By 
a lucky chance we found a rock which offered us some pro- 
tection from the merciless wind. We had our lunch of sar- 
dines and bread behind it. The most magnificent vista of the 
Himalayas lay in front of us, and I had to laugh at my own 
“* materialism ”’ as I looked at those magnificent heights and 
reflected how much I would not give for a generous portion 
of salami! For six long months I had not eaten any of this 
tasty Hungarian delicacy. 

I said deliberately that I found a rock by a lucky chance. This 
might sound a little unusual, yet the fact is that this ovis 
ammon country is quite an unusual plateau, and differed from 
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any mountain country I had hitherto seen. Its hills are huge 
and round and rocks are few. Sometimes we had to suffer for 
hours from the icy cold wind or the scorching sunshine, as 
we could not find a stone behind which to take refuge. 
During the last two days of the terrible wind, I often thought 
I would give any amount of money for a rock, say seven foot 
high, behind which we could take a little refuge from the 
wind. It was neither the cold nor the snow but the wind 
which depressed me most. At the same time I must say that 
the sun too did its very worst. Rahima’s hand was so much 
scorched by the sun that sometimes he cried out with pain. 
Some of my escort had chapped wounds on their lips half an 
inch deep, ugly and bleeding—and we had run out of vaseline. 

Thank God, I was never ill for a single day during the four 
months I spent in India ; I never even had acold. The only 
unpleasant experience I had was when my left shoulder got 
burnt by the fierce sun. This happened in Dras, when after 
long hours of walking in the soft snow I could not resist the 
temptation to take off my shirt for a few minutes and bask 
in the sunshine. I soon got burnt and it was very painful, 
especially when the sun was shining, even though I had my 
shirt on. 

When after eleven hours scouting we made our way back 
to the camp I saw four splendid bharal males on the moun- 
tain ridge. Unfortunately they soon got the wind of us, but 
they were a splendid sight, clearly outlined against the blue 
sky. I did not want to shoot, fearing that it might frighten 
the ammon, and besides, the bharal were too far away. A few 
minutes later however, giving in to Rahima’s persuasion, we 
approached the bharal. We were about five hundred paces 
from them, it was impossible to get any closer. I set the tele- 
scopic sights at four hundred and aimed high. The bullet 
missed the best male by about a foot. So I had judged the 
distance quite correctly, which was very difficult at such a 
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great distance. What actually beat me was that I left the 
strength of the wind out of my calculations. 

My gun is a very good one and though I missed my chance 
through an accident I was pleased with my accuracy. 

May 22. Since the villagers did not report ammon in the 
neighbourhood I made up my mind to go on six miles further 
into one of the side valleys, where a few days ago a shepherd 
in search of one of his cows was supposed to have seen four 
big ammon. I sent one of my shikaris to look round there. I 
went into another valley with the other shikari, but I saw 
nothing save numbers of wild horses, called ‘‘ jangli ghore ” 
in Kashmir, and returned to camp after seven hours’ scouting. 
The wind was not so strong now but my hopes of shooting an 
ammon sank below zero. I spent three days here, three of my 
shikaris searched all the valleys and found no suitable ammon, 
except Kali who reported seven male ammon and asked me to 
look for them through my telescope. We made up our minds 
to make a last effort, and if there was no result to send a man 
on horseback to Leh (250 miles) to post a wire to the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir asking him to give me permission to go to 
a well-known and excellent ground, about two days’ march 
from Leh, but it was “ closed” at the time. It was to be my 
last try. 

On May 23 we went out to see the ammon which Kali had 
reported on the previous day but they were quite poor. 
However, this did not upset me very much, as I had already 
made up my mind that I was fated to leave India without an 
ammon. I knew it would be annoying to return after a march 
of a thousand miles and a very costly expedition without the 
trophy, but I comforted myself in the same way as I had in 
case of the Zoji-La Pass which was buried under snow. My 
Indian adventure had been, in other ways, so magnificently 
successful that I must not grumble about this one thing. 

But I was a little upset all the same, and the wind began 
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to blow as never before—or so I imagined, and I felt that I 
could not bear it any longer. All the same during a whole 
day’s scouting much useful experience can be gained. One 
would hardly believe, for example, that at great altitudes like 
these (even the valley was at a height of 14,000 to 15,000 feet) 
small game could live in such huge quantities. It was almost 
like Totmegyer in Hungary. We started at least fifty hares, 
thirty partridges and ten ramchikores in the valley. I am 
certain that with, say, a hundred beaters, one could shoot a 
hundred hares and fifty partridges in a day. These two birds 
appeared to me to be exactly the same as ours in Hungary. 

As I was making my way despondently towards the camp 
in the evening I found a most unusually large ammon-horn on 
the ground. It was empty and obviously the remains of a 
male ammon which the wolves had torn to pieces. I took it 
with me though it was very large and heavy. I thought if 
there were such well-developed specimens in the neighbour- 
hood I too could find a few alive. It seems the horn brought 
good luck, all sportsmen are a little superstitious—for the 
moment I arrived back, the ever cheerful and optimistic 
Sultana came and said that he had kept his eyes the whole 
day on five very strong male ammon. The news came at the 
eleventh hour when I had given up all hope, and filled me 
with excitement. 

May 24. At last! We went hopefully to the spot early in 
the morning. Even the wind had died down; there was a 
complete calm. This in itself was a great event, indeed. 
When we arrived at the spot where the shikari had seen the 
five ammon the previous day we only saw the three smaller 
ones, which he had seen among the others. To my great 
annoyance there were again about a dozen wild horses 
grazing in the immediate vicinity of the ammon. Should those 
idiots run amok, they would spoil the whole game. So we 
had to wait on tenterhooks for the beasts to go away. Luckily 
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in an hour’s time I suddenly caught sight, on the edge of the 
mountain, of the five splendid males descending our valley 
in goose-step. Though they were about a mile from us, I 
could see through my strong telescope that all of them were 
well worth shooting. All of them were first-rate specimens. 
We watched them for a whole hour to see in which direction 
they were going. Slowly grazing they made their way into a 
side valley ; we climbed the neighbouring hill. It was not 
very high. In Hungary I would have climbed it in about an 
hour’s time, but here it took three hours. First because I 
wanted to go slowly in order not to arrive at the top too tired, 
in which case I cannot possibly keep a steady aim. Besides 
we could not have climbed quicker, even if we wanted to, as 
in that rare atmosphere we had to stop after every tenth step 
to recover breath. Even my shikaris, who are after all well 
accustomed to great heights, had to do the same. And I must 
say I attributed great importance to the minute when I 
should first see the ovis ammon within range. (If I miss him it 
will be nobody’s fault but mine, and in that case the whole 
long and exhausting expedition will have been made in 
vain !) 

Finally we arrived at the top and saw the three smaller 
males at a distance of some three hundred yards from us, 
lying on the ground. So we had to climb up to a higher spot 
to see the rest. These round hills are most deceptive : one is 
always ready to believe that one has reached the top, only to 
see when one has climbed them, that a higher hill is still 
before one. This annoying performance had repeated itself 
several times ; then finally we reached the top. Kalil came 
up and he soon caught sight of all the five: they were lying 
on the ground, but unfortunately they were too far away to 
make it judicious to try to shoot. So we discussed at length 
whether it would be possible to get any nearer to them. We 
came to the conclusion that that was out of the question. So 
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131. Nomad family on the Tibetan frontier. 
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133. Kalil on a mountain path. 
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132. Kalil and my horse on an avalanche. 
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134. We cross the Indus. 
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136. One of the rocky paths we 
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I had the alternative of trying to shoot from this enormous 
distance—which seemed a little mad—or to give up shooting a 
well-developed ammon once and for all. After having searched 
the whole neighbourhood during the last five days I knew 
full well that these five males were the only targets I should 
get. If I missed my chance now the whole expedition—a 
thousand miles and all—would have been made in vain, as 
the other plan, that I should obtain the right to shoot on 
another ground, the one near Leh, was very uncertain. If, 
for example, the Maharajah is not at Srinagar, it is out of 
the question that my messenger’s mission would bring the 
desired result. So there was no third course. 

We estimated the distance at five hundred yards, and the 
ammon were lying. The best of them, as would happen, to my 
chagrin, was the farthest from us and besides he showed us 
his behind. Under these circumstances it was impossible to 
hope for a successful shot. 

I made up my mind to get nearer to them at all costs and 
I tried to approach them crawling on my stomach (if the 
trials of the long journey had left on me anything worthy of 
the name). To crawl on one’s stomach is in itself no particular 
accomplishment. Practically every sportsman has done it 
several times in his life. But in the circumstances it was un- 
usually difficult as I had to carry so many things. First of all 
there was my gun on which I had to leave the telescopic 
sight, as the ammon might notice me at any moment, get up 
and run away and then it would be impossible to shoot them 
running at such a distance. I had to be ready to shoot any 
minute. Besides the heavy gun with the telescopic sight I had 
to carry my large binoculars as in case the ammon sprang up 
in alarm, I could only select the best one through a strong 
glass. 

So I had to drag both of these step by step, which was 
anything but pleasant on the sharp stones, especially in the 
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position I was in ! The hillside was sloping towards them and 
I could not have raised my head, as they would have noticed 
me at once. I had to crawl with my head down which was not 
a joy at this great height. 

The ground was quite open, so I had to crawl forward with- 
out any natural shelter. The venture however was not quite 
unpromising, as four of the ammon (see sketch) were 
facing in the opposite direction, completely motionless in the 
morning sun ; only the head of the fifth being turned towards 
me. Watching him carefully in case he should chance to look 
towards me, I crawled forward at the pace of a slow-motion 
picture. I only kept my eye on this one, as the rest in such a 
position could not have been a danger to me. 

It is amazing how intelligently these splendid animals 
divide the ground between themselves so as to keep watch 
in every direction. It will be obvious from the sketch how 
they were placed on the ground. In twenty minutes’ time I 
could only get about fifty paces further. I took it for granted 
that the ammon marked 5 on the sketch (my greatest enemy !) 
could not see me, as he still kept his enormous head cocked 
slightly sideways, and did not look into my direction. One 
can always know for certain when a wild animal has seen 
one, as then he looks straight in the direction of his enemy 
and lifts his neck. I was quite satisfied with my progress and 
hoped that at the same rate I shall be able to get at least 
200 yards further and then if I could get as near to them as 
goo yards I could try a shot. 

Yet, as so often, something most unusual happened, which 
shattered all my hopes. ‘The strongest male (No. 3 on sketch), 
without any apparent reason, got up and, still turning its 
back towards me, trotted off in the opposite direction. The 
advantage of fifty yards which I had gained with the tiresome 
effort of twenty minutes was lost in less than two. Shortly 
afterwards the rest of the ammon got up too, for reasons best 
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known to themselves, as 1 am certain they could not have 
seen me. The best one moved away at least another hundred 
and fifty yards a few minutes later ; moreover his back was 
still turned towards me, so that it was impossible to aim at 
him. I was desperate. Then suddenly the very ammon I 
coveted, but which was the furthest from me, quite un- 
expectedly turned its side towards me. I knew that in spite 
of the impossible distance I had to risk it. This was my very 
last chance. I had every confidence in my gun with which I 
could shoot bharal at a range of three, four and even five 
hundred yards. The ovis ammon was much further this time. 
I made a quick estimate of the conditions, and setting my 
telescopic sight at 700, I aimed at him some three feet higher. 

The shot rang out. I onlysaw the ammon, hit on his shoulder 
blade, recoil some five steps, then—I could hardly believe 
my eyes—it fell. It was an incredible moment. The thought 
that I brought down the strongest male at that impossibly 
long range delighted me. The cares of the expedition were 
forgotten. 

Hearing the shot, the other four ammon began to run for 
their lives—towards me. So I was right in thinking that they 
could not have seen me. It was then that Kalil, squatting 
some fifty yards behind me, shouted in his most amusing 
English : 

“* Master, as you never can missing anymore, please shoot yet the 
second buck of the four, ts also very good one !” 

I fired my second shot and the second buck tried to escape 
with a broken hind leg. I shot five times after him, from 
impossible distances, as one always must do, in case of 
wounded game, but all my shots missed, chiefly because the 
bullets buried themselves in soft snow, which unlike soil or 
rocks, never gives any indication as to direction, so that I 
could not correct my aim. The wounded ammon disappeared 
in the snow-covered heights. Now we measured the distance 
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from my cover to the first ammon. It was exactly 660 yards. 
(Plate 139.) The longest shot I ever made in my life, a regular 
shoulder shot—at one of the rarest game on earth. It was a 
grand feeling to see the magnificent ovis ammon which had 
caused me so much trouble lying before me on the ground 
with its magnificent thick horns. 

We had lunch in the best of spirits ; the wind also behaved 
quite well. I made a photograph of the ammon from each side. 
(Plates 140,141 and 142.) I spent two hours with my ammon and 
could not admire him enough. If at home, in the Carpathians, 
I bring down a powerful stag, I always stay with it for quite 
a long time, turning its antlers and looking at it from every 
possible angle. But this was an ovisammon. The ovisammon, 
At last, unfortunately, we had to leave and I returned with 
Rahima and the huge head of the ram. Kalil stayed behind 
to go after the second. He returned to camp towards ten in 
the evening, but he brought the head of the second ammon. 
His performance was really splendid. He followed the blood 
marks of the ram for 6 miles, across the Tibetan frontier, till 
finally he overtook it and gave it the coup de grdce. I never 
thought Kalil would find him. The horns of the second were 
still thicker, but a little shorter, than the first. 

This was one of the most glorious days I spent in India. 
A double shot at the ovis ammon at ranges of 500 and 660 
yards—after I had given up all hope! But the second ram 
was really due to Kalil’s almost legendary perseverance. 

My aim was fulfilled—I had my ovis ammons; yet as I 
made up my mind to shoot another large bharal and a 
Tibetan gazelle, 1 wanted to stay another two days. And I 
was hopeful that perhaps I might shoot a third ammon. Itis 
true I was only allowed to shoot two, but the Maharajah of 
Patiala said he would “ fix °’ it with his friend the Maharajah 
of Kashmir, in case I wanted to shoot a third one. 

May 25. Scouting for twelve hours with great difficulties 
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and with no result whatsoever. We saw two smaller ammon 
and four bharal which were quite good, but they disappeared, 
though we tried to stalk them for three hours. As regards the 
beauties of the scenery, this was the most beautiful day of my 
whole expedition. For about four hours we were marching 
on the same ridge, 18,000 feet high, without any climbing. 
We reached the beginning of the ridge on horseback. The 
wind was bearable, the sun was wonderful and I could 
again see far into Tibet towards the white crests of the 
Himalayas. 

In the morning I shot three partridges and a hare for the 
pot. Examining the latter at close quarters I noticed that it 
was of the “‘ mountain ”’ variety and not exactly the same as 
ours. These small game afforded me a little compensation 
for the fact that I could not shoot any big game after a whole 
day of scouting. 

May 26. Last day of scouting. In the morning I made an 
attempt at shooting a bharal, but we did not find any. On 
the way back there was an opportunity to shoot a ram- 
chikore, that big mountain partridge. (Plates 143 and 144.) I 
deliberately left shooting these till the last day, as they live 
very high up in the ammon country, and I was afraid my 
gun might disturb the ammon. The ramchikore is a splendid 
bird—I shall have it stuffed. This time of the year is just 
their mating season, so the feathers were lovely. So the 
Hungarian National Museum can add another rare bird to 
its collection. 

On our return, towards noon, we were approaching the 
village of Kuyul—I could hardly believe my eyes—at the 
distance of some five hundred yards a huge mountain wolf, 
the rarest of the local beasts of prey, crossed the valley. I 
Jumped off my horse, took my gun out of its cover and ran as 
fast as I could up to a height at the foot of which I knew the wolf 
must cross within a range of a hundred yards. Unfortunately, 
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by the time I reached the top I was so out of breath that I 
missed him, first trotting, then three times as he ran. I 
ought to have hit him while he was trotting and I was angry 
to have missed that rare and lovely animal. It would have 
been a splendid end to my already successful expedition. 
Still, one must not be too grasping. 

May 27. We started to go back to Srinagar. I must admit 
I was glad to turn my back on this terrible home of wind. 
The eight days I spent here were unforgettably beautiful, but 
I had had enough of the wind. All my men are sick, I hear 
them coughing all night in the tent next to mine. Two of 
my shikaris got inflamed eyes, their lips are full of ugly chaps, 
and their hands are also full of wounds. I alone remained in 
good health, thank God, apart from my nose which gave me 
a lot of trouble. Kalil who was always sure to say something 
amusing, said one day: “‘ Master, you are healthy because you 
drink water always and you have no pain in head as all water comes 
out your nose.” I had to laugh at his logic, but he was right ; 
I had to use an average of ten handkerchiefs a day and 
I am conscious of my bad habit of drinking too much 
water. 

I am still angry on account of the mountain wolf I missed, 
though I ought to be well satisfied with my results. The two 
ovis ammon mean a good deal to me, mainly because there are 
very few of them left in the neighbourhood of Tibet, and 
because it is so difficult to approach them on account of the 
conditions of the country. There is hardly any cover there. 
That is why I enlarged on shooting it in Tibet at such a 
length. Reading the accounts of Ernest Hoyos or the Roose- 
velt brothers about Tientchan and the Altai which abound 
in ammon, or Mr. Morton’s book on Pamir—the author of 
which saw no less than 1,050 ovis poley rams in a month in 
Russian Pamir—one would think ammon shooting is really a 
small matter. Well, just try it for yourself—in Kashmir ! 
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For us Europeans, Ladakh is the nearest spot to shoot the 
ammon. To reach Tientchan, the Pamir or the Altai is a 
journey of at least six months, and now (at the time of 
writing) it is dangerous to approach Turkestan on account 
of the continual Chinese civil wars. 

As I was busy writing up my diary before our long journey 
back, and enjoying the freedom from the wind, and winding 
up my expedition, a horseman arrived and told me excitedly 
that Rahima had seen a herd of Tibetan gazelle. It was then 
I remembered I had sent out Rahima to look round for 
gazelle. I ran to the spot and saw seven bucks grazing behind 
a hill, That ground was easy work to approach ; we ap- 
proached them under cover of a hill, then I crawled forward 
and hit the best buck at 300 yards. (Plates 147 and 148.) This 
was also a lucky adventure, partly because the Tibetan 
gazelle is a rare specimen—it can only be found at two places 
in the neighbourhood of Tibet—and partly because it is a 
most graceful animal. It is almost completely white and 
very dainty. As I had brought down the buck which was the 
farthest from me and his horns were 11 inches (the record is 
15 inches), I tried another one which came much closer (as 
near as 200 yards), but I missed him four times. It 1s true, 
one is only allowed to shoot one Tibetan gazelle, as in case 
of the Sudanese Mrs. Gray antelope, on account of their 
scarcity, and yet I would have liked to have secured one for 
our National Museum, hoping that the Maharajah of Patiala 
would kindly “fix” it. Anyhow, there was now no need 
for it. 

To recapitulate, I shot in all one or two specimens of all 
the six high mountain game of Tibet, so I ought to be satis- 
fied. The result of my Ladakh expedition—not counting the 
markhor I shot at Kajnagh and the urial I shot in the Salt 
Range—is the following: Big game: 2 Ovis Ammon, 2 Ibex, 
3 Bharal, 1 Tibetan Gazelle. Small game: 2 Ramchikore, 
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139. A shot at 660 yards. 
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140-141 My Ovis Ammon. 
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143. Sultana with my Ram-chicores. 
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6 various Wild Geese, 3 Partridges, 2 Mountain Hares, 
8 Mountain Pigeons. I shall give the National Museum an 
ibex, a bharal and an ovis ammon. 

And I have only four ball cartridges for the journey back 
to Srinagar. 
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Fearful squalls in valley of Indus—Kuyul to Leh, 250 miles in 8 days—Rest 
at Leh—Huge mail—Polo match on donkeys at 13,000 feet—Lucky 
fall from my horse—Zoji-La Pass again—Arrival at Srinagar— 
Thorough rest—Sir Aurel Stein, the renowned Asiatic explorer—My 
ibex snapshot turned out splendidly !—My trophies from Kashmir 


M. AY 27-28. Kuyul—Nima Mud, 50 miles in two days. As 
I had succeeded in bagging the Tibetan gazelle too, I could 
really afford to turn up my nose at shooting. I am on the 
road again, and the 500 mile journey back to Srinagar looms 
ahead of me. Now again my way leads westward ; so far 
it was always to the east. Two of our baggage yaks have gone 
under from the forced marches, making, in all, four yaks 
that we have lost in that way. We hope to reach Leh in eight 
days, and Srinagar in sixteen, bar unforeseen contingencies. 

Leh, as I have already said, was to me the last outpost of 
civilisation. In getting back there one begins to re-enter 
civilisation, One is again in the land of post and telegraph. 
I wonder what news awaits me at Leh and how many of my 
little nieces have got engaged since I have been without mail ! 
For after I had left Leh and had already shot my two ibex, 
a messenger overtook me 30 miles out from Leh with a wire 
saying that my niece Cic Hunyady was engaged. It may be 
a few more such bits of news are awaiting me at Leh ! 

I do not deny a craving for rest-houses again in which doors, 
window-panes and other such modest benefits of civilisation 
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replace the draughty walls of a tent. The long journey was 
likewise exhausting. The fare might safely be called frugal ; 
for instance, we entirely ran out of sugar which was a great 
hardship, for in the pitilessly cold wind a nice cup of tea was 
the one thing I delighted in. I could hardly sleep for the 
abominable winds I have so often alluded to. 

On our last two long marches we had again our full share 
of the abominable wind, especially in the afternoon. And 
here again I reflected on the indolence of those people. They 
build prayer walls 100 to 800 yards long and on the top are 
stuck stones with writing carved on them of which I brought 
a few with me as souvenirs. But these walls are barely two 
feet high, so that they are no use as a protection against the 
wind. I often tried lying down behind one of these walls, but 
it was of no avail, for even if I lay flat at the foot of the wall, 
the wind still got at me because the wall was too low. If these 
walls, hundreds of which line the road, were twice as high 
and but half as long, the unfortunate wanderer would find 
them a splendid protection against the wind. But this never 
seems to have entered their heads! Day after day we met 
numberless pilgrims, all bound for Lhassa, to see the Dalai 
Lama, the renowned Buddhist High Priest. 

The last two days the wind rose to such a pitch that I 
could think of nothing else but what I would give for a 6-foot 
high and 6-foot broad boulder or wall, that one might at 
least every three hours lie down for a quarter of an hour in 
some place sheltered from the wind. But, incredible as it 
may sound, in 50 miles of march we never came upon a 
single stone of such dimensions. Yesterday in saying that, 
thank goodness, there was nothing wrong with me, I rather 
tempted fate, for to-day, all at once, I got a twinge of lum- 
bago which had spared me for some time. This I owed to 
the incessant, frightful wind. 

Where the valley of the Indus widens out, I shot, 
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to top up with, a rare wild-duck with my last shot 
cartridge. 

One may wonder whether the life the Kashmir shikaris 
lead, going year by year on one or two such expeditions, is a 
healthy one or not. The answer, in my experience, would 
be a decided negative. The hardships and privations of such 
a life, if long continued, are too great to be good for anyone. 
First of all there is the dreadful wind, undoubtedly the 
greatest enemy of the Himalayan sportsman. In Tientchan, 
the Altai and the Pamirs, as I gather, conditions are far less 
unbearable in this respect than just here in Ladakh. Added 
to that is the fact that one can rarely gets enough sleep. At 
that altitude one cannot get a good night’s rest. And another 
abnormal point is that one is on the move for ten to fifteen 
hours a day for months on end. Even if one is not foot- 
slogging, but on horseback, the inevitable exercise of driving 
and urging on the partly worn-out, partly lazy horses, is 
much more than two or three hours a day hard tennis or 
polo. It is certain that anyone who accomplishes many such 
expeditions as mine, especially at such a rate, will suffer in 
health. 

It is sufficient to look at the title-page of the Roosevelts’ 
book which represents the two shikaris who also accompanied 
me on my expedition, Rahima Loon and Kalil Loon. The 
former was forty-eight, the latter thirty-nine, but they are so 
wrinkled that they look twenty years older. But the hard- 
ships were not without their effect on me either. Yesterday 
Kalil trimmed my long hair and beard with my nail-scissors— 
it was rather humorous—and looking afterwards in the mir- 
ror, the first time for two months, I became aware that a 
whole series of wrinkles had formed under my eyes. Two 
months before there was no sign of wrinkles, I know, because, 
being day after day in the company of the Viceroy or the 
Maharajahs, I shaved every day and naturally had to look 
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in the glass. Wrinkles however do not worry me—my splendid 
sporting bag in Ladakh more than made up for them—and 
I only mention the whole thing for the sake of pointing 
out how exhausting such an expedition in the Himalayas 
really is. 

But, on listening to the tales of the two shikaris who had 
been six times to Tientchan and the Altai, and four times to 
the Pamirs, of how much better by comparison the weather 
is there and how easy it is to bring down the beautiful ibex, 
ovis poleys and ovis ammon karalenis which simply swarm out 
there, I was fairly seized with the yearning to go there. But 
to get to those countries it would take at least six months 
from Srinagar and back, whereas I have only two months 
at my disposal. I do not think there can be any more passion- 
ate sportsman than I am, but with my modest means I 
cannot afford expeditions exclusively for sport. Although the 
Himalayas have long had an extraordinary fascination for 
me, I should never have decided to come here if I had not 
been able to combine my shooting expedition with the Indian 
journey which partly—owing to circumstances already 
mentioned—was attended with comparatively slight expense, 
and partly satisfied my old craving for this undoubtedly most 
interesting exotic country in the world. 

I should never have gone to the Sudan in 1924 solely from 
love of sport ; then too, one main object was Ancient Egypt. 
My African, like my Indian, journey was made in delightful, 
cheery company—my fellow travellers were partly the same 
in both cases—and my African as well as my Indian journey 
will linger in my memory. But my Ladakh expedition will 
stand out too. This was the first big journey in far-off lands 
that I made quite alone and I experienced a peculiar delight 
in my solitary wanderings. 

May 29. Nima Mud—Chumatang, 26 miles in ten hours. 

May 30. Chumatang—Gaik, 25 miles in ten hours. 
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May 31. Gaik—Likse, 20 miles in nine hours. 

It was a diversion to see once more the now familiar 
villages, people and places. I had a specially good look at the 
spot where I shot the four bharal at such long range on the 
opposite rocky banks of the Indus. At the village called 
Kaiser the village prefect received me again and offered 
me barley beer as before. I naturally had a good drink 
of it. 

All five days were very strenuous, although it was only on 
the first two that the wind blew with almost intolerable force 
in the broader portion of the valley. Here, in the narrower 
rocky valleys it is easier to protect oneself against the wind 
by hugging the rocks. The valley is much narrower than at 
Kuyul. It is touching to see the zeal with which the two 
shikaris, though dead tired after the long march, make my 
tent the first to pitch in the evening. The poor pack-yaks, too, 
are an affecting sight, as with painstaking conscientiousness 
they lug the heavy loads (Plates 135 and 149) up the steep 
rocky mountain sides, across the toilsome piles of stone, for 
ten to twelve hours a day. In some places the path is so bad 
that one would not believe it possible to struggle along it and 
yet these stout-hearted animals manage to get through even 
the most difficult places. 

June 1. Likse—Rampelpur, 32 miles in eleven hours. 

I spent the night here at Rampelpur ‘in an awful hole 
without doors or windows. We made a mistake in thinking 
that there would be a proper travellers’ rest-house here and 
so we had left our tents behind. What an awful night it 
was ! 

June 2. Rampelpur—Leh, 15 miles in four hours. At last 
we got to a decent rest-house again, after 500 miles without 
sleeping under a roof. From here I had started on May 8 
for the frontiers of Tibet, eight days there and eight days 
back, partly riding, partly on foot. Out of this our ibex hunt 
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took four half days, the ovis ammon six days, that is, the 
hunting took eight days in all. I had intended to devote a 
day and a half here in Leh to absolute rest, but nothing came 
of it, as one whole day was occupied in going through my 
correspondence. As I had suspected, there was a huge mail 
awaiting me. 

There were a good many letters to answer, so that there 
was nothing left of my longed-for rest. It is a sad world 
to-day, there is no rest to be found even at the world’s end, 
in the far-off Himalayas ! 

In the evening I had a delightful supper with my friend 
Peter, the missionary. It was most palatable after the wish- 
wash we had “enjoyed”? for over two months in camp. 
I weighed myself at Peter’s house—I had lost two and a half 
stone in seven weeks ! The worthy priest had again much of 
interest to relate about the religions, customs and so on, of 
Ladakh. I handed over to the little mission hospital my whole 
medical outfit—drugs, bandages, whisky, brandy, even that 
one bottle of champagne with which I had intended to 
celebrate my ovis ammon, but which, with a thought to the 
mission, I had never opened ; with all of which Peter was 
greatly delighted. Thank Heaven I never had to have re- 
course to the medicine chest; let the patients have the 
benefit of it ! 

June 3. Col. Southly turned up to-day at the rest-house, 
an Englishman of sixty, with his young wife whom he married 
a month ago. He was the author of Big-Game Shooting in India, 
which I had read. He has made twelve shooting trips in 
Ladakh and is one of the most eminent authorities on big- 
game shooting in India. I spent a most interesting evening 
in his company. He admired my fine ibex, and remarked 
that the ovis ammon block of Kuyul where I was shooting is 
the best block of all, but only in the latter half of the summer, 
because then there are no longer such fearful gales. This, of 
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course, Mr. Thorp, the new Game Director of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir, was not yet aware of. Southly further expressed his 
wonder that notwithstanding this I had now been able to shoot 
two comparatively fine ammon there. Later on the Tahsildar, 
the District Magistrate, came to return my visit of last time. 
He sent a mounted man ahead for 125 miles in the direction 
of Srinagar, with orders to the villages to hold good horses 
in readiness. This suited me very well, as I wanted to cover 
some thirty miles a day in order to get to Srinagar in eight 
days. There I want to have a thorough rest, attend to my 
correspondence, etc. To-day being the birthday of King 
George, Emperor of India, the telegraph office was closed, 
so unfortunately I could not await the answers to my tele- 
grams relating to my proposed farewell visits to the Viceroy 
and the Maharajah of Patiala. 

june 4. Leh—Saspul, 33 miles in ten hours. This morning, 
therefore, I left Leh, after a day and a half of somewhat 
imaginary rest. 

June 5. Saspul—Lamayuru, 33 miles in eleven hours, 
riding most of the way. The Tahsildar’s mounted emissary 
who preceded me worked wonders ; at last I got only good 
horses and moreover one was a record in this respect in that 
he did not go on the outer edge of the path when passing a 
precipice, as his forerunners had always done, but kept on 
the inside. Perhaps he was more susceptible to giddiness. 
Here I met one Englishman after another, going to spend 
their hot season’s leave in the hills. Some were going shooting 
(thank goodness not many of them), others were bent on 
photography, others again were off to recruit in the mountain 
air. 

June 6. Lamayuru—Mulbeck, 24 miles in nine hours, 

These lama monasteries built on lofty rocks which I 
described on the way out are beautifully situated, especially 
when approached from the east. It is strange how different 
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144. The Ovis Ammon valley showing the two Ram-chicores I brought down. 
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146. The last monastery on the route of the expedition. 
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147-148. Rare Tibetan gazelle. 


150. The dog which we brought back with us.. 
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a landscape looks when approached from the opposite direc- 
tion ; sometimes one can hardly recognise it again. Almost 
every village has its own lama monastery. Verdure and crops 
now add more colour to the villages and these green oases in 
the lap of the grey, colourless rocky mountains produce an 
extremely artistic effect. On the way out the fruit-trees were 
still in blossom ; now they are all green. The crops, too, are 
well up already. The little fields, rising in terraces one above 
the other and banked up with stone walls, make a very 
pretty picture and really remind one on a small scale of the 
terraces of some well-kept European castle—the Fiirstenstein 
castle, for instance. 

It is odd that certain villages, such as Mulbeck and Lama- 
yuru, have their own regular polo grounds, where the simple 
villagers play polo once a week. The polo grounds are about 
one hundred and ten yards long and forty-five yards broad. 
They are small, but no larger pieces of level ground are to 
be found. According to accounts of Englishmen it is very 
amusing to watch these peasant folk as with tremendous 
eagerness, but quite regardless of any rules, they chase the 
polo ball.! I was sorry I had no time to wait for a match day 
and only saw a few urchins, mounted on donkeys, knocking 
the ball about for an hour on the polo ground. It was such a 
comical sight that I almost died of laughter. I took a snap- 
shot of them. (Plate 152.) 

June 7. Mulbeck—Kargil, 20 miles. Kargil is just half-way 
between Leh and Srinagar. The journey would have been 
quite pleasant and I could have indulged in the agreeable 
thought of soon being back again in Srinagar where I could 
stretch myself in a proper bed and have some decent Euro- 
pean food, had not unpleasant incidents spoilt the day. The 
road was bad, so I walked, with my horse tripping after me. 


1 Baktay also describes such a polo match which he witnessed here at 
Mulbeck. 
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But suddenly he turned up a side path and bolted, so that 
Sultana—one of my Kashmir servants—had to go hunting 
for him for hours amongst the rocks. When at last he was 
caught he lashed out behind and kicked my shikari Kalil 
badly on the shin, so that the poor fellow can hardly walk 
now. 

At noon something else happened, but this was my fault. 
It really was no joke. It is a wonder I am still alive. The 
Ladakh horses seem able to stand anything in the world 
except one thing and that is their rider spreading open a 
map when in the saddle. They take fright at the rustle of a 
map being spread out. Weeks before I was twice thrown 
from my horse in this way, but so far had not hurt myself. 
My horse of to-day behaved so quietly that I quite forgot how 
frightened horses are of a map. In one village I spread out 
my map again to see what the place was called. Both hands 
of course were required for this and I let the reins hang loose 
on the horse’s neck. 

As I opened the map, a sudden shudder went through the 
horse’s whole body and he bolted in a wild gallop as if shot 
out of a gun. As I instinctively reached for the reins with the 
map in my hands, it rustled of course more noisily, and mad- 
dened the horse all the more. As luck would have it, the path 
led between two high stone walls just there and I was hurled 
with my whole weight against one of them. I struck the wall 
with my left shoulder, so as simply to scatter the big stones 
round me. But my left foot caught in the stirrup and the 
horse dragged me some twenty yards along the path that was 
covered with sharp stones and rocks. I could only attempt to 
get free of the stirrup by kicking against the horse’s back 
with my right foot. Thank goodness, at that moment the 
stirrup-leather gave way and I remained lying there on the 
ground. For a few minutes I lay unconscious and when I 
came to myself I felt as if all my bones were broken. Then 
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slowly, and with great difficulty, I dragged myself into the 
grass alongside the road and lay there for hours. It was 
touching how Kalil endeavoured to tend and comfort me. 
The worthy fellow was deeply moved and tears were stream- 
ing down his cheeks. I did not take it quite so tragically and 
I was obliged to laugh at being so powerless to move. I 
wondered whether my collar-bone was broken, but anyway 
I could not move my left arm. 

One thing, however, I may solemnly declare, I shall never 
again, as long as I live, spread out a map when riding on a 
Kashmir horse! It must have been very comical when I 
came this purler—pity there was no film reporter on the 
spot ! The shikaris then got me up on to another horse with 
great difficulty and held me up the whole way to prevent my 
falling off. 

That evening we reached Kargil at last, thoroughly done 
up. A telegram awaited me from the Viceroy with a hearty 
invitation to come and pay my farewell visit to him at Simla 
before June 28, because on that day the Governors of all the 
provinces assemble there for an important conference and 
there would be no room for me in his house. I am looking 
forward to my farewell visit and to another conversation with 
the Viceroy who is more competent than anyone else to 
inform me as to the situation in India. Lord Irwin is ready to 
talk about Indian politics if he sees that one is genuinely 
interested in them ; at least I got this impression in February 
at Delhi. There was also a wire from the Maharajah of 
Patiala, hoping I would come and say good-bye to him at 
Chail, his summer palace near Simla. 

There was another piece of good news too. It came from 
home and was to the effect that my silver-fox farm establish- 
ment had increased by thirteen silver-fox cubs and thirty-six 
small minks. That is something like it ! This increase ensures 
a profit which amply covers the expenses of my expedition ! 
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At last some good news after the many disagreeable letters 
that formed the bulk of my mail at Leh. 

June 8. Kargil—Tashgan, 20 miles. I should have liked to 
get as far as Dras (36 miles) but I was in such pain that I 
could not go any further ; I still cannot move my left arm 
and I feel as if every bone in my body were broken. I had to 
summon all my strength of mind to sit my horse which of 
course had to be led. Added to this the road was abominably 
bad. It took us twelve hours to cover the 20 miles which 
otherwise we should have done in seven. Owing to my fall 
I had to give up my plan of getting from Leh to Srinagar in 
eight days, riding on ahead with Kalil and Sultana, while the 
baggage would come on slowly. It was a pity this could not 
be done; I would gladly have made this forced march in 
company with my two cheery shikaris. Whenever they meet 
acquaintances they greet them with a loud shout of “‘ Yuh ! 
Yuh ! ”’—which seems to be their form of greeting. Now we 
often meet caravans, not as on the way up. The horses are 
laden with fine Kashmir stuffs for China and silk, opium, 
spices and tea for India. 

It is a pity that in a diary like this one can only record 
scraps of all that enters one’s mind when riding thus alone 
at the head of a caravan, with not a soul in sight and nothing 
to distract one’s thoughts. It is incredible what unlikely 
thoughts chase one another in one’s head in the long, seem- 
ingly endless marches through these solitary, desolate regions. 
All that ever happened since my childhood flashed again 
across my memory. This endless flight of imagination— 
thousands of memories, incidents, pleasant and jarring 
thoughts—are often more exhausting than the march itself. 
And all this is mixed up with politics, the present disturbed 
state of India, the land-reform office in Prague, the confisca- 
tion of property, the affairs of our ruined friends, their un- 
happy marriages and divorces (at such times at least one is 
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glad to be a bachelor !), and a thousand other things. And 
then there suddenly comes into my mind some humorous 
remark of Kalil’s—Kalil is just the opposite of his sombre 
brother Rahima ; while meditating on Indian politics there 
suddenly crops up the vision of an African buffalo ; then the 
joyous, carefree years before the war that I spent at our 
Embassy in Berlin and then, without transition, there arise 
memories of dead friends and anticipation of lovely ices 
awaiting me at Srinagar ; this reminds me of choice salami 
that I have not tasted for half a year; and this again is 
immediately crowded out by thoughts of various sweet- 
hearts; and then one’s thoughts revert to the many 
unfortunate ones whom one would like to help; and then 
I think how few people are actuated by deeper feelings 
in the affairs of life. To sum it all up, a crowd of discon- 
nected thoughts chase each other on such occasions through 
my brain. 

But it is a mercy that one cannot put into words all one’s 
thoughts when one lets them wander—it would be a nice 
scandal and mix-up and would lead to even more hatred and 
quarrelling amongst men, if one wrote down unreservedly 
what one thinks of others ! 

June 9. Tashgan—Matayan, 27 miles. We again had to 
cross in this section the débris of great avalanches. It was 
strange to see these villages free from snow when they had 
been buried under snow on our way up. 

June 10. Matayan—Sonamarg, 23 miles. Through snow 
again all the way. The inhabitants declared that for decades 
there had not been so much snow as now, in the middle of 
June. To-day we crossed again the gloomy Zoji-La Pass 

which had given us so much trouble six weeks before. We 
were in luck again, for at least there was no wind up to the 
summit of the pass and the sun was shining. The snow had 
melted off the mountain sides of the pass, so we were no 
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longer in danger of avalanches. But portions of the valley 
were still covered with layers of snow about one hundred 
feet deep. We came across some men who were digging thirty 
feet into the snow. To our question they replied that they 
wanted to dig out a Yarkand (Turkestan) caravan that had 
been buried last December, not so much on account of the 
twelve men buried under the snow, as of the valuable carpets 
with which the caravans were laden. So they were not 
‘Samaritan grave-diggers, but materially minded people, only 
interested in the saleable carpets. 

We saw many carcasses of horses and donkeys just emerging 
from the melting snow, some of them were still in perfect 
condition, of others only a head or leg remained. I must say 
it was a most dismal region ! On reaching the summit of the 
pass we struck a high wind. The sun disappeared and it got 
quite dark. Two English tourists were struggling up to- 
wards us; one of them wore a sun-helmet which the wind 
blew off and whisked up to me. I was one hundred feet 
higher up than the Englishmen which shows how strong 
the wind was. The sun-helmet lying in the snow, up 
there at the head of the Zoji-La Pass, was a really comical 
sight. 

I photographed the pass again from the very spot from 
which on the way up, on April 28, I had photographed 
the side of the pass then covered with snow, its upper 
portion coloured red by the rising sun. (Plates rro 
and 111.) 

On the way down our caravan again crossed that huge, 
long avalanche which on April 27, the day we got there, 
stopped precisely 30 fect short of the Baltal rest-house. Hardly 
any of the snow mass had melted since. We were glad to take 
our final leave of this pass, although our crossing to-day was 
child’s play compared with the fatigues we had gone through 
in the same place seven weeks ago on the occasion of the 
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memorable night crossing. I had again the curious feelings 
aroused in me on our way up by the thought of the sixty 
coolies buried under the avalanche we were passing over 
now. 

The contrast presented to the traveller emerging westwards 
from the Zoji-La Pass into Kashmir proper is quite a singular 
one. It is like coming into a different world. In Ladakh I 
saw no single tree, no hand-breadth of green on the moun- 
tains for hundreds of miles, then all at once here in Kashmir 
the valleys are enclosed in beautiful green pine forests. All 
is wonderfully green, and roses and lilies, the loveliest flowers 
of Kashmir, add even more colour to the picture. My eyes 
were never so rejoiced by the beauty of colours as to-day 
when gazing at those lovely pale or dark red roses and blue 
lilies. This was due to the contrast, because for two months 
I had seen nothing but snow or bare, brown, colourless 
mountains. I had almost forgotten what red, blue and green 
were like ! 

I spent the night at the rest-house at Sonamarg from which 
on the way up I had not been able to move for three days on 
account of the snowstorm. My left arm is better, I can now 
move it a little. 

June 11. Sonamarg—Kangan, 25 miles. I can hardly 
believe that I shall be in Srinagar to-morrow ! One’s sense 
of distances gets quite distorted when one travels twenty-five 
to thirty miles a day as I have been doing from Leh. The last 
six to eight miles of the day’s march seem now as short as 
when, on returning from a stalk at home, I am only one or 
two hundred yards from my house. And it is singular that, 
when one gets to one or other of these rest-camps in the 
evening, there is a feeling of having reached one’s ultimate 
destination, although one has only done one day’s march ; 
on our way back we have done two to three days’ marches in 
one. 
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I am glad to say that I seem to have got over the effects of 
my tumble, for it would have been truly provoking to be 
crippled by the stupidity of a horse after traversing the half of 
India and negotiating the most perilous rocky regions— 
especially the scene of the markhor hunt—and the avalanches 
of the Zoji La Pass with a whole skin. But things might have 
been worse if the stirrup-leather had not broken after my 
fall! Kalil pointed out what a good thing it was that on 
our way up at Kargil we had not been able to get new 
leathers ; namely, my old rotten stirrup-leathers had come 
away ten times and I had scolded Kalil severely for not 
managing to get new ones. His neglect saved my life and 
I subsequently had reason to commend the good fellow 
for it. 

It was only now apparent what frightful havoc this year’s 
snowy winter had wrought with its avalanches. Not only on 
the precipices but on the mountain slopes, it had simply 
town down the tall trees in the centre of the forest for hun- 
dreds of yards in width. I recognised the places over which two 
months before I had passed at a thirty to one hundred feet 
higher level on hard frozen snow. 

The Sind Valley is of matchless beauty (Plate 153), with 
magnificent vegetation, especially after the barren regions of 
Ladakh. Never had I seen such enormous trees, planes and 
a species of lime, up to thirty feet in girth. They were all 
buried in snow last time we came this way. 

June 12. Kangan—Srinagar, 23 miles. In the morning I 
rode to the Vayel bridge, where a motor bus was waiting for 
us. It was delightful to realise that after a journey of 1,000 
miles I could now recuperate from my fatigues in the ease 
and comfort of the West. We shifted over our loads from the 
horses to a motor lorry (Plate 154) and said good-bye to the 
ponies. I was sorry to part from them, for on the journey I 
had so often with feelings of gratification feasted my eyes on 
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the pack-horses as they stalked along in front of me with my 
splendid trophies on their backs. 

Finally at eleven o’clock I got to Srinagar, and took up my 
quarters again with the hospitable Col. Ogilvie. They brought 
me some splendid strawberries—in the wilds of Ladakh I had 
forgotten that such things as strawberries existed !| I had six 
days’ rest at my hospitable host’s and one may imagine how 
delightful it was! I attended to the copious mail awaiting 
me there, wrote out the customary testimonials to my 
shikaris, servants, etc., developed and enlarged the numerous 
photographs and so the time passed quickly. Once or twice 
there was a chance of a little dancing with the charming 
daughter of the house who, by the way, was engaged to be 
married and some evenings we went round to the neighbours. 
This is the beginning of the season when all India makes for 
the coolness of Kashmir, most of them going to the lovely 
summer resort of Gulmarg. 

The Maharajah of Kashmir invited me to tea at the polo, 
match and once to his house-boat ; he was trying out his 
motor launch just arrived from England and we had great 
fun with it. We sped along at more than 45 miles an hour, 
the fastest motor boat I have ever been in. The Maharajah 
bought at one go twelve such motor boats of various 
types. It is incredible what a lot of money these potentates 
have. 

The Maharajah of Kashmir is very fond of polo and runs a 
polo team at his own expense. It is a picturesque sight when 
the riders in their many-coloured turbans lead the forty to 
fifty polo ponies along the road to the polo ground. There 
are big polo matches at Srinagar in summer and the ponies 
have to be brought on foot the 200 miles from Rawalpindi 
on this occasion. 

Fine polo player as the Maharajah is, he takes little interest 
in shooting. What a pity ! He owns every shooting territory 
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in Kashmir and only allows those to shoot on his ground who 
apply to his Game Director for permission. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Maharajah of Kashmir owns the biggest 
and best shooting territories in the world and his high moun- 
tain game preserves are unequalled anywhere. Even ovis 
poley is found in the northern parts of the country. And the 
Maharajah gets no enjoyment whatever out of his sportsman’s 
paradise. This grieves me as a sportsman to the heart, for if 
the ruler of Kashmir were a sportsman himself, the future of 
those noble species of game would be better ensured. As it is, 
however, one may apprehend a great falling off in a few 
decades, especially in quality. 

The Maharajah presented me with a photograph of the 
2,200 various wild-duck and wild-geese bagged by seven guns 
in one morning. (Plate 99.) Apart from this I have made 
quite a collection of Indian shooting data, by the side of 
which our biggest shoots look small. At Bikaner, for example, 
11,000 imperial sandgrouse in two mornings, at Patiala 
3,500 wild-duck in one morning and here 2,200 various duck. 
These rulers are fine sportsmen themselves. I hear the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir 1s a first-rate shot too, but 1s not keen on 
shooting ! Perhaps that is why, although he was very kind 
to me, I could not mention him in the same breath 
with the Maharajahs of Bikaner and Patiala, who abso- 
lutely overwhelmed me with tokens of their friendly 
feelings. 

One day the well-known Orientalist, my compatriot Sir 
Aurel Stein, came to see me. I was extremely pleased to meet 
this eminent man and spent a most interesting afternoon in 
his company. He has been living for forty years in India and 
Central Asia and has made a special study of the routes 
followed by Alexander the Great in his Indian campaigns. 
He discovered several of the rocky mountain fastnesses on 
the borders of India which Alexander the Great took by 
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storm, such as the celebrated fortress of Aornos, which was 
perched on such a steep rock that none of the Greek warriors 
dared to be the first to advance against the walls. Thereupon 
Alexander himself climbed up a ladder to the ramparts and 
for a considerable time fought the defenders in the fortress 
single-handed and was finally wounded, until at the last 
moment his faithful warriors ascended the walls and rescued 
him. This is one of the finest instances of Alexander the Great’s 
personal prowess and his contemporaries and historians all 
record the incident, adding that this bravery of his excited 
the admiration of the whole army. 

Although Sir Aurel is known to us at home, he is not nearly 
so much thought of there as by the English who hold him in 
high esteem. Every Viceroy supported him readily in his 
scientific enterprises. He is now again preparing for three 
years in Central Asia, in charge of an expedition for the 
English Geographical Society. He gave me some interesting 
books to read from his valuable library. 

As I had only shot one markhor in my territory of Limber 
Nullah in the Rajnagh mountain range, I have the right to 
shoot one more, so I sent my shikari, Sultana, there to have 
a look round and see if he could find a finer ram than the one 
I had already shot. In three days he returned and reported 
that he had seen thirty-two markhor rams, but all poorer 
specimens than mine. I then found out that the Duke 
of Sutherland’s party had been in my nullah in my 
absence. In the afternoons I played tennis with the 
Ogilvies, but I was not much good because my arm 
hurt. My photographs turned out very well and those of 
the live ibex created on all sides a regular furore. One 
English sportsman after another came to the Residency to 
look at those rare pictures. The enlargements too turned 
out very well. They all advised me to send in my ibex 
photos to the English illustrated papers, as they said that no 
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Englishman had ever succeeded in photographing live ibex 
at such great altitudes. That photograph turned out very 
well too which showed all my Himalayan trophies, with 


the Ogilvie family, on the steps of the Residency. (Plates 
155 and 156.) 
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Farewell visits to Maharajah of Patiala at Chail, and to the Viceroy at 
Simla—Sailing from Bombay—Tomb of Tutankhamen in Cairo— 
Arrival home at Appony 


JUNE 19. It was hard for me to take leave of my hospitable 
English hosts, the Ogilvie family. I was greatly indebted to 
Col. Ogilvie, the British Resident, for it was through his kind 
offices that I obtained the best shooting territories and he was 
a great help to me as regards the shikaris, equipment and so 
on, The six days I spent resting at his house will always 
figure amongst my most cherished memories. In my expedi- 
tion of almost two months I had to forego even the slightest 
comfort and this made the luxury I enjoyed at the Ogilvies’— 
good food, a bed, rest, pleasant company, tennis—doubly 
welcome. 

In the morning I left Srinagar on a motor lorry with my 
trophies and all my baggage. 

It was a gratifying compensation for all the fatigues to 
see all these beautiful trophies in front of me. But no pleasure 
in the world is unmarred. Pleasantly as my mind reverted to 
the carefree, good times I had had in India, I felt uneasy at 
the thought of the embittering cares and worries awaiting 
me at home which however will again be made up for by my 
secing my people again. 

With these mixed feelings I traversed again the endless 
serpentines, this time not along the road to Rawalpindi, for 
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that, as often happens, was again blocked by a landslide, but 
on the Srinagar-Jammu route. The country round here was 
even more picturesque than on the way I had followed two 
months before to Srinagar. The serpentines seemed even 
longer and more frequent. I often felt almost giddy as we 
rounded the hundreds of curves on the downward way. 

At Jammu too the Maharajah of Kashmir, Hari Singh, has 
a beautifully situated palace where the ruler spends the 
winter, as there is less snow here than at Srinagar. I spent 
the night at Jammu and then went to Lahore to see the 
museum to which Aurel Stein had called my attention. On 
leaving Jammu IJ had to say farewell to beautiful Kashmir, 
a true sportsman’s paradise. Gulab Singh, the great-grand- 
father of the present Maharajah, bought Kashmir from the 
English sixty years ago for the ridiculously low price of 
£500,000. At that time the English attached no value to 
Kashmir and jumped at the offer, though that was the worst 
stroke of business in the world’s history. For Kashmir is not 
only one of the most beautiful countries in the world, but is 
also rich in valuable forests, minerals, etc. It is not often that 
the English make a bad bargain, but this was one ! 

On June 21 I arrived at Lahore. My main object, as I have 
already mentioned, was to see the archzological museum, in 
which the extremely valuable material of the Punjab excava- 
tions is kept. Lahore plays a prominent part in Indian 
politics. Last December the famous sitting of the Indian 
Congress was held here, on the decision of which Nehru, 
President of the Assembly, and Gandhi proclaimed the in- 
dependence of India and its total separation from England. 
This congress of course was not a constitutional assembly, 
but all the same represented in its views a considerable por- 
tion of the educated classes of British India. But as one- 
third of the population of India (some eighty millions) are 
under the rule of the Maharajahs, the British rule only extends 
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over about 240 millions of Indians. Of these only about two 
millions, that is 1 per cent, can read and write. Hence the 
National Congress only expresses the views of the majority 
of this 1 per cent educated population ; one cannot therefore 
assert that this congress has the majority of the whole of India 
behind it, for 99 per cent of the population, in other words 
318 millions, have never expressed their opinions at all. 

At Lahore I again came across my trusty servant Campat 
Rao whom I have not mentioned up to now. It would be 
ungrateful not to mention this excellent man as he contributed 
largely to rendering my Indian journey not only interesting 
but pleasant. I have never seen a more obliging and trust- 
worthy servant than Campat Rao. This dusky, always bare- 
footed Indian was cleaner than any European colleague. 
He put such a beautiful polish on my boots that even the 
most particular English racehorse owner could have taken 
no exception to them. He kept my clothes, and even my 
guns, in model order. He arranged everything en route with 
unrivalled skill and admirable precision. It never happened 
that anything was missing when required. He always 
squatted outside my door in the Eastern fashion, with his 
legs tucked up under him, awaiting my orders. His conscien- 
tiousness was almost touching. I cannot make out how he 
managed to be always ready at hand, for, as is customary in 
India, he had to provide his own food and generally fetch it 
from some distance away. The native servants never eat 
what the Europeans do and if, for instance, one is guest of a 
maharajah, the host never provides the servants of the guest 
with food (as the custom is with us in Europe), but only the 
European servants, none of which, of course, I had ! 

I had dismissed the faithful fellow at Srinagar at the time, 
as I could not take him with me on the 1,000-mile walking 
tour ; he was not physically fit for it. He wanted to accom- 
pany the expedition at all costs, but I knew he would not be 
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able to stand the fatigues of the strenuous trip. He came with 
me to the Kajnagh mountain range for markhor and did the 
cooking for me there and very well too. Then, when I started 
on my Ladakh journey, he took leave of me with tears in his 
eyes and besought me earnestly to take great care of myself, 
lest ill befall me in Western Tibet ! Now that we met again 
at Lahore he greeted me with tears of joy and at once set 
about repairing my disordered wardrobe. This worthy man 
was recommended to me at Government House on my arrival 
at Bombay and thenceforth accompanied me everywhere 
throughout my Indian journeys with the exception of my 
expedition to Ladakh. I shall always remember him with 
gratitude ; he was so devoted, faithful and obliging. 

On the morning of June 22 I arrived by car at Chail, the 
glorious summer residence of the Maharajah of Patiala. I 
spent four days there with the friendly, hospitable Indian 
ruler who had already been very nice to me in his capital, 
Patiala, in March, but during my stay at Chail his manner 
was sO winning that I almost felt as if I were staying with an 
old friend. When I showed him my shooting memoranda, 
which showed that I had bagged in India fifteen species of 
big game and fifteen kinds of small game, and added that 
there were actually only three kinds of smaller game—gural, 
barking-deer and musk-deer—missing from the list, the 
Prince jumped up and exclaimed : 

“To-morrow you must shoot all three specimens !”’ And 
immediately gave orders for a game-drive on a big scale. 

Chail ts certainly the most beautiful of all the hill residencies 
of the rulers in the whole of India. There are countless castles, 
villas and dependencies, and all this at an altitude of 6,500 
feet. On one side is to be seen the snowclad gigantic range of 
the Himalayas; on the other side Simla, the summer resi- 
dence of the Viceroy, both beautiful sights, especially the 
latter. It 1s a unique sight when the thousands of electric 
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lights of the great town of Simla blaze forth at evening on the 
mountain summit. It was built up there on the summit for 
the sake of the mountain coolness, while the valleys are still 
sweltering in heat. In Europe on the other hand, in Switzer- 
land, for instance, even the hill towns are built mostly in 
valleys. 

I loved to gaze in the evenings from my window at the 
gorgeous spectacle of Simla all lit up. More imposing still 
however are the serpentines built by the grandfather of the 
Maharajah, hundreds of miles in length, excellently laid out 
and suitable for motor traffic. These long serpentines wind 
all over the mountain sides ; their construction in these rocky 
slopes must have cost fabulous sums. 

In the afternoon the Maharajah’s two sons and I had 
some tennis on his first-rate courts. It is strange and funny 
how high the balls bounce at this altitude in the rarefied 
air. Until I got accustomed to it I could hardly return 
a ball. 

On the second day I started stalking gural first of all. The 
gural is a tiny animal, something like a chamois, not at all 
graceful ; but it has one peculiarity. When shot at from 
an opposite slope, it does not run away but, like a hare, hides 
away in the bushes and one sees it no more. Then one has to 
send someone across to drive it out of the thicket. The gural 
is difficult to shoot but I got two. Unfortunately the rain 
entirely spoilt the drives, so that I had to give up the two 
other kinds of game. The whole shooting paraphernalia, the 
crowd of shikaris, beaters, cars, etc., gave an unrivalled 
character to the Chail shoots. 

On the third day the Military Secretary handed me in the 
Prince’s name three hundred English pounds to build a house 
in the war invalids’ settlement at Fdét ; as it happened, this 
Military Secretary, Col. Sumpat Singh, had accompanied 
the Maharajah of Jind in 1924 on his visit to the “ Suum 
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Cuique ” settlement at Fét. When I mentioned to the Maha- 
rajah of Patiala that Rajah Mandi had been to Fét too and 
had promised to build a house there when he attained his 
majority, the Maharajah forthwith summoned an A.D.C. 
and enjoined him to write without delay to Rajah Mandi 
reminding him of his promise. I was greatly touched by this 
mark of attention. 

One must bear in mind that the ruler was extremely busy 
just then, as he was to bring the six selected Maharajahs to 
the Round Table Conference in London, but notwithstanding 
this he came to see me every evening at about eight o’clock 
and stayed talking till eleven. I had to wait three hours for 
my supper too, until the Maharajah had finished all he had 
to say, for he never has a meal in the evening. He had much 
of interest to relate about the situation in India, his visit to 
Europe in the autumn, etc. He hoped that the Round Table 
Conference would be over by December when he would 
make a point of coming with his favourite wife—whom he 
always alluded to as “‘ Her Highness ”—to me at Appony 
for wild-boar shooting which he was very fond of and then 
to Budapest to visit my uncle Albert Apponyi, before return- 
ing by way of Egypt to India. Marie knows the ruler’s wives 
and I am curious to see which of them will be that particular 
“Her Highness’! who is coming to visit me! My poor 
diary, something else I have forgotten again ! At the Ogilvies 
at Srinagar I made the acquaintance of a very pleasant 
Maharajah, the ruler of Indore, who gave me a warm Invita- 
tion for some tiger-shooting. Patiala mentioned that in 
Indore is one of the best tiger-shooting territories in the 
whole of India. I am sorry I did not know this at Srinagar. 
The young Prince’s father was deposed for his cruelty. The 
present ruler is a charming young man, educated at Oxford 


1 As I have already mentioned, the Maharajah, with his favourite wife 
and the Heir Apparent did visit me at Appony on December 28-29, 1990. 
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and had often been to Micklen Hall where I lived in my Ox- 
ford days. His father married. Miss Bennet, an American, 
and was the only Indian ruler who had married a Christian 
girl, 
The four days at Chail passed very quickly in the company 
of my genial host. 

In the morning of June 26 Patiala sent me by car to the 
Viceroy at Simla. From Chail to Simla is 10 miles as the 
crow flies, but 40 miles by the serpentine road which shows 
how these endless serpentines wind about. Simla was pre- 
sented eighty years ago by the grandfather of the Maharajah 
of Patiala to the Government of British India and its situation 
is just as beautiful as that of Chail, the residence of the ruler 
of Patiala. I reached the Viceroy’s House just at breakfast 
time and had a hearty welcome from my old friends Capt. 
Alexander, Bennett, Col. Harvey, and so on. They all alluded 
to my photograph of the live ibex and declared they had 
never seen such a photograph before. I had asked the 
photographer to send one of these photos direct to Col. 
Harvey who had thus seen it weeks before I had. The Viceroy 
and his staff are frightfully busy now, as they just received 
yesterday the second volume of the Simon Committee’s 
Report (on the Indian Constitution Project). But for all 
that the Viceroy was kind enough to reserve for me the hour 
from noon to one o'clock. After I had talked to him some 
time on a topic that greatly interested him, he spent half an 
hour expounding to me the Indian situation which, though 
of course very serious, is not, I think, dangerous. We were 
thus very late for lunch and found everybody waiting, 
amongst others Field-Marshal Birdwood, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, and all the Governors. These gentlemen 
had come to Simla to confer with the Viceroy on the disturb- 
ances in India. The conference lasted till 12 o’clock. 

After lunch Lord Irwin looked at all my photographs and 
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was very much taken with the snapshots of the live ibex. He 
asked me to give him a collection of my photos which I did 
with pleasure. Old General Birdwood was particularly en- 
thusiastic about them, because fifty years ago, as a young 
officer, he had done a lot of shooting in Kashmir.! It looked 
as if these Englishmen were more interested in my ibex 
photographs than in the whole Gandhi business! One can 
understand this, as the snapshots had a charm of novelty, 
whereas they have got used to the Indian disturbances and 
are confident that the English will remain masters of the 
situation, as they generally do. 

We played tennis, in the afternoon, which the Viceroy plays 
very well with his one arm. After dinner, in the evening, the 
Viceroy remarked that he took such an interest in our situa- 
tion in the Valley of the Danube that next year, at the end 
of April, he proposed on his way home to come and spend a 
few days with me in Appony with his wife and Col. Harvey. 
It would be a great pleasure to me to reciprocate his many 
courtesies as a return for the powerful influence which the 
Viceroy exercised on behalf of myself and my friends in our 
Indian journeyings. 

On the second day of my stay at Simla, Lady Irwin returned 
to me Two Noble Lives, the book my mother had given me for 
the journey ; she thanked me very much and added that the 
book had a special interest for her as wife of the present 
Viceroy, since the present situation, if not as dreadful as in 
the’ Mutiny of 1858, is still very serious. The above-mentioned 
work contains the memoirs of Lady Canning, wife of the first 
Viceroy and deals with the great Indian Mutiny. 

At lunch I made the acquaintance of a very interesting 
Tibetan who had lived in Lhassa for years and had brought 


1 The old gentleman told me that he had fought against Afghanistan 
in 1880 with Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, the winner of the Boer War, 
and that Lord Roberts had then got in Srinagar the finest ovis poley 
horns, which even to-day are the world’s record. 
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marvellous photographs from there. The Dalai Lama’s 
palace must be one of the most interesting buildings in the 
world. The Tibetan promised to send me some of the pic- 
tures and moreover one of the Dalai Lama himself, which is 
all the more valuable because this Buddhist priest never lets 
himself be photographed, but only shows himself to the people 
once a year, and then from a great distance. In return the 
Tibetan begged for my series of ibex photographs and I 
assented with pleasure. 

A big table stands in the hall of the Viceregal Lodge at 
Simla holding some twenty huge albums. The albums con- 
tain photographs of the Viceregal visits to the various Indian 
Rulers. I spent almost the whole of my last morning looking 
through these pictures. These splendid photographs afforded 
a rare opportunity of getting to know at least from pictures, 
all the important capitals of the Maharajahs. I myself have 
seen some of these princely residences, but naturally not all 
of them. 

After lunch I once more expressed my thanks to the Vice- 
roy in my own name and that of my friends for all the kind- 
nesses he and Lady Irwin had shown us, at which Lord and 
Lady Irwin again emphasised that they hoped to visit us in 
Europe next year. I left by train in the afternoon by one of 
the highest railways in the world, the Kalka to Simla narrow- 
gauge line, down the innumerable serpentines, enjoying the 
grand views. I only now realized that I should soon have to 
leave India, where I had spent five memorable months. 

I took the train at Kalka and went on to Bombay. At the 
Delhi station, as usual, two photographers to whom Marie 
and I had given so much work, awaited me. I smiled at the 
sight of these two worthy fellows whom we had been to see 
day after day at Delhi. 

After six days spent in the lovely, mild climate at the two 
Himalayan residences, I felt all the more the heat of the 
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plains. I am now sitting in my pyjamas in the roomy com- 
partment in the fearful heat, writing my diary and counting 
up my Indian shooting bag,' thirty-one various kinds of 
game, sixteen big game and fifteen small game. My friend L. 
wrote and told me that he did not think much of my trip, 
becaust, according to him, I spent less time in sport than in 
being entertained by maharajahs, whereas “one’s chief 
object in going to India is shooting’. The accusation of not 
doing enough shooting is hardly justified. Let him come 
here and march 1,000 miles over those rocks and even he 
will have enough of shooting! Even my English friends 
dwelt on the fact that accounting for thirty-one kinds of game 
within so short a time as four months was really a splendid 
result and that they themselves could not have done better 
under similar conditions. 

June 29 and 30 I spent at Bombay. The monsoon (rainy 
season) came on late this year, but now it is raining incessantly. 
A nice prospect for the homeward voyage! ‘The first six 
days, to Aden, promise to be rotten ; damp, loathsome heat 
the whole day; everybody dripping with perspiration all 
the time. 

I went again to the Natural History Museum and had a 
long talk with Mr. Prater about my Himalayan expedition. I 
asked him to tell me whether the crow leopard I bought in 
Srinagar was a genuine one. It is a blackish variation of the 
snow leopard, hence its name, crow leopard. Mr. Prater, 
although one of the foremost specialists in India, could not 
give me a definite opinion and advised me to apply to the 
South Kensington Museum. He too was much taken with the 
photographs of the live ibex and asked me to give him some 
for the museum, to be framed and hung up under the stuffed 
ibex heads, to illustrate the live ibex in its country. Mr. Prater 


1 The shooting memoranda of the game I shot in India will be found 
at the end of this book. 
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also remarked that he had never seen such photographs 
before. 

I got from the Italian consul who had been a long time in 
Budapest and knew my brother Alexander a shipping permit 
for my guns. I was just embarking when a motor car dashed 
up. The overseer of the Maharajah of Bikaner’s Bombay 
Palace came after me and brought a telegram a foot and a 
half long from the Maharajah, expressing his regret that I 
should not get his long farewell letter before I sailed, giving 
his plans for his journey to Europe. He is going to have it 
sent after me. 

As I stepped onto the gangway, I could hardly realize that 
I was actually, irrevocably leaving India. I remembered 
Marie’s joke when we were standing on this very gangway 
on our arrival and she remarked, we had better take care, 
we were not yet in India ; supposing the gangway gave way 
at the last moment, then “ we should be in the soup”’ ! 
There we were really like a lot of children ; we could hardly 
contain ourselves for joy on seeing India at last. 

As I stepped on board, I reflected that there would be 
plenty of time now for reading and writing letters of thanks 
to all those to whom I was indebted in India. But it turned 
out otherwise. For the first six days, to Aden, a frightful 
monsoon raged. I was not sea-sick, but only because I spent 
all those six days lying in my bunk. Had I stood up, I think 
I should immediately have been sea-sick. Lying still like that 
was terribly monotonous, especially after being accustomed 
to constant exercise in the long Himalayan expedition. But 
at least 1 had time to keep thinking over the time spent in 
India. I remembered, for instance, how amusing and full of 
fun Col. Harvey had been when I was leaving Simla. I told 
him to send to Edy Winterton in London a testimonial that 
I had behaved properly in India and not got into mischief, 
so that he should know the person he had introduced so 
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warmly was not unworthy of it. On the last morning Harvey 
came into my room and told me he had actually written to 
Winterton to that effect, but asked me in return to write to 
Winterton and testify that he, Col. Harvey, as well as the 
Viceroy, had also been on their good behaviour and done all 
they could to give me a good time in India. It was really de- 
lightful with what genial humour these high personages 
treated everything. Now the most peculiar thing about it 
is, that all this was not merely said in joke, but half in earnest. 
The fact is, that these high Indian officials are largely 
dependent upon the influential people in Parliament, like 
Winterton, especially in these uncertain times. Englishmen in 
India are glad to do a favour to any of these influential 
politicians in London. I had experience of this in Srinagar 
too. When I asked Col. Ogilvie to write and tell Winterton 
what a good time we had had in Kashmir, he too asked me 
seriously to let Winterton know how delighted we had been 
with our reception. What fun it will be when Winterton 
shows me in London those letters of Col. Harvey and Col. 
Ogilvie about us. 

The journey to Aden took from July 1 to 6 and we were 
six days in the Red Sea, getting to Suez. The last four days 
there was an absolute calm, but the heat was fearful. On the 
12th I motored to Cairo with some friends I had made on 
board, principally to see the art treasures excavated from the 
tomb of Tutankhamen. In March 1924, we too had been 
present in Thebes at the opening of the tomb, but we were 
not allowed to see the sarcophagus on that day. The sarco- 
phagus and the treasures found in the tomb are all exposed 
to view in the Cairo Museum, but the mummy itself has been 
left at Thebes in the royal sepulchre. It seems that for the 
last three years the Egyptian Government, in a spirit of 
reverence, has withdrawn all the mummies from the public 
gaze and removed them from the museums. In 1924 we still 
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153. Bringing back my bag to Srinagar, in the Sind valley. 
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154. Loading our luggage on motor-lorries at Vayel bridge. 
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156. Col. Ogilvie’s daughter with the author’s bag. 
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saw them exhibited in the museum, but now they are all 
transferred to some special premises and can only be seen by 
permission of the Government. 

I did not in the least regret the trip, although the heat was 
a perfect torture, for the sight of those wonderful masterpieces, 
4,000 years old, amply compensated for everything. I never 
saw so much gold before. The two coffins, one inside the 
other, are made of pure gold and the delicacy of the artistic 
finish baffles description. The other works of art are won- 
derfully beautiful too, such as the alabaster vases of perfume 
which still contain the original Egyptian scent, for they have 
never been opened. The hunting equipment of the Pharaoh, 
arrows and spears, and his and his wife’s jewels, are also of 
matchless interest and beauty. Everything looks like new 
in the glass cases. The sight was really worth the trouble, 
We also went out to the Pyramids where I recognised one of 
the guides who showed us round in 1924. In the afternoon 
I went to the Zoo to see the Mrs. Grey antelope and the 
animals of which we shot several in the Sudan in 1924. 

There is nobody of particular interest on board, excepting 
some members of the international party of the Diehrnfurt 
expedition returning from their ascent of the Himalayas. 
These include two Germans, two Englishmen and two Swiss. 
They attempted the ascent of Kanchinjunga, but as this 
proved impracticable they climbed a neighbouring peak, the 
Yongson, 24,000 feet high, the highest peak anyone had yet 
succeeded in ascending. In the Mount Everest expedition 
indeed 28,000 feet had been reached, but this was on a slope 
of the mountain, not a peak. The Yongson is 50 miles from 
Mount Everest and my fellow-travellers could see the summit 
of Mount Everest day after day. There was one woman too 
in the expedition. They all went through terrible hardships. 
The Kanchinjunga region lies in the East of Nepal, South of 
Tibet, while I also approached the highest mountain range of 
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the Himalayas, South of Tibet, but from the West. The 
highest point I got to was some twenty thousand feet, that 
is, four thousand feet less than the peak reached by the 
expedition. The mountaineers had many interesting ex- 
periences to relate and took some magnificent photographs 
which have already appeared in English illustrated papers. 

July 16. We touched at Brindisi and on the morning of the 
seventeenth put in at Venice. Crossing the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic it was quite calm. How wonderfully blue the 
Adriatic looks after the Indian Ocean; the air too is pleasanter. 
The voyage took seventeen days, three days longer than by 
P. & O. to Marseilles which takes fourteen days; but if 
one adds the two days from Marseilles home and the fact that 
the food and attendance are much better, the fare cheaper, 
and the staterooms more comfortable on the Lloyd Triestino 
boats, the difference in time occupied on the journey is 
negligible. 

On July 18 we landed in Trieste, where I hurried off to 
enjoy some—scampi! Next day I got to Vienna and was at 
home again on the twentieth. On sighting the old ruins of 
Appony castle the thought came to me that no one of our 
name had been so far afield as I and returned safe and sound. 
I gave thanks to the Almighty for this mercy and for preserv- 
ing my dear mother in health. Only now do I really feel that 
my travels are at an end and that I am at home once more. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the autumn of 1930 when I was in London at the time 
of the Round Table Conference, I was delighted to meet 
nearly all my Indian acquaintances again there and similarly 
again this year, 1931, at the second Round Table Conference 
in London. My Indian friends repeated their invitations so 
warmly that I have a good mind to make another trip to 
India in January 1932 if nothing happens in between to 
prevent it. 

The Maharajah of Bikaner especially asked me to come, 
Saying that after this year’s exceptionally heavy rains there 
was every prospect of another record bag of Bikaner sand- 
grouse. 

He introduced me at one of the London ceremonies to 
Gandhi, which led to my having later on an hour’s conversa- 
tion with Gandhi, the National leader of India, at his lodging. 
He received me in his usual scanty garb and we sat on the 
floor to talk. He expounded his tenets with great fervour and 
conviction, especially as to the manner in which he hoped to 
secure the independence and future development of India. 
He gave me the impression of being idealistic and Utopian, 
but absolutely sincere at heart and deeply convinced of the 
justice of his cause. Interesting as his disquisitions were, 
they did not altogether convince my humble self. On hearing 
that I proposed to visit India again, Gandhi gave me a hearty 
invitation to come to his Indian settlement, Sabarmati, where 
he would like to show me the institution for popular education 
he had established there. He naturally did not approve of 
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the wonderful victory of the English Nationalist Government, 
as he can now no longer rely on the support of the Labour 
Party, but has to reckon with the public opinion of the whole 
British nation. 

If by God’s help I revisit India, I shall endeavour to 
strengthen the humble tie which, through the good fortune 
of my last year’s journey, arose between our small nation 
and this Empire with its great prospects. Several notable 
members of the 1931 Round Table Conference also promised 
to foregather with me in my home this autumn. 
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List or GAME SHOT BY ME IN INDIA IN 1930! 


I. BIG GAME ° 
Latin Number 
English name name of head 
1. Tiger . ; ‘ ; . Felis tigris I 
2. Leopard ; : . Felis pardus 3 
3. Black-buck (gazelle) ; . Antilopa cervicapra 3 
4. Chinkara (gazelle) : . Gazella benetti I 
5. Four-horned antelope. . Jetracirus 

quadricornis I 
6. Chital (kind of deer) . Cervus axis I 
7. Swamp-deer ‘ . Cervus duvancelli 1 
8. Hog-deer . Cervus porcimes 1 
g. Gural (kind of cance . Nemorhedus goral 2 
10. Wild-boar . . Sus serofa I 
11, Urial (kind of mouffion) | . Ovis vignel I 
12. Bharal (kind of mouffion) . Psendois nahoor 3 
13. Markhor (giant bearded goat) . Capra falconari I 
14. Ibex (mountain goat) . . Capra siberica 2 
15. Tibetan gazelle . ; . Gazella picticondata 1 

16. Ovis ammon (giant mountain Ovis ammon 
sheep) . : ‘ .  hodgoni 2 
Number of big game shot . ‘ : . 28 


1 The only species of the more important big game that I had no 
opportunity of shooting are the extremely rare lion, rhinoceros and 
buffalo. Apart from those I shot thirty-one various kinds of game. 
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II, SMALL GAME : 


Latin Number 
English name name of head 
Jackal . . Canis indicus 2 
Jungle cat . Felis chaus I 
Snow-hare . . Lepus vor 2 
Snow-pigeon . Osmotreron 9 
Imperial sandgrouse . Pteroclurus 30 
Hubara, lesser bustard . Otis tetrax 3 
Jungle fowl . Gallus ferrugineus 2 
Partridge . . Bambusicola 3 
Ramchikore (great red-legged 
partridge) : . Cocabis chucar 2 
Vulture . Otogyps calvis I 
Wild-goose . Anser I 
I 


Wild-duck (copper red) . 


Wild-duck, snow white, green 


head, black wings 
Wild-duck, whistling teal 


Wild-duck, cotton teal 


Number of small game shot 


Total head of game shot 
inIndia . é 


THE END 


. Casorca rutila 


. Jadornacornuta 1 
. Dendrocynca 

javanica 2 
. Nettopus 


coromandelianus 2 
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IN PREPARATION 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE 


Ir IS WITH GREAT PLEASURE THAT WE ANNOUNCE THE 
publication in the near future of Mr. Arthur Edward 
Waite’s autobiography. Mr. Waite is undoubtedly the 
foremost authority on Higher Mysticism and Sacra- 
mental Religion, and during his long and interesting 
career has enjoyed an almost unique experience in these 
realms of thought and action. 

He has also met a considerable number of important 
people—Fiona McLeod, Clifford Harrison, St. John 
Adcock, Arthur Machen, W. B. Yeats, Algernon Black- 
wood, Mme. Blavatsky, Dr. Annie Besant, G. R. S. 
Mead, Rudolf Steiner, Col. Olcott, Countess Wacht- 
meister, to mention but a few—whilst he has gathered 
round him a familiar circle whose one vital interest has 
been the Quest after interior wisdom in strange paths of 
Ritual and Symbol. 

The author’s published writings are numerous and 
include works on the Legends and Symbolism of the 
Holy Grail, the Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, the 
Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus and 
the Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, as well as successive 
Studies in Christian Mysticism. Mr. Waite is also a poet 
whose deep interior vision can be gleaned through 
reading his Strange Houses of Sleep and other verse. 
Indeed, of his Book of Mystery and Vision it has been said 
that it is “the most successful attempt to sing the 
mysteries of mysticism since Blake wrote his Prophetic 
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Illustrated, Eighteen Shillings 
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GREAT FARMERS 


by 
PROFESSOR JAMES SCOTT WATSON 
and 
MAY ELLIOT HOBBS 


With a Foreword by Tue Rr. Hon. Warrer E. Exuior 


IN THIS BOOK PROFESSOR SCOTT WATSON AND MRS. HOBBS 
tell, in popular and brilliant style, the story of agriculture 
during the past century, tracing its attainment to the 
peaks of prosperity, its decline to long years of depression 
and its present rejuvenation. 

A procession of great men passes through these pages ; 
men whose lives were devoted to the welfare of their 
farms and who made names for themselves through the 
brilliance of their farming. Such men as Robert Hobbs, 
George Taylor, Henry Dudding, Amos Cruickshank and 
William Duthrie ; Sanders, Spencer, Sir William Somer- 
ville, James Caid and many others. 

We can truly say of this book that it is a cavalcade of 
agriculture which few can afford to miss. Those who 
remember Professor Scott Watson’s brilliant series of 
broadcast talks will know the sympathy of his viewpoint 
and the human interpretation he can put upon his subject. 
Mrs. Elliot Hobbs, a gifted and brilliant personality, is 
well equipped by virtue of her many connections to 
collaborate in the production of this important standard 
work. 


Profusely Ullustrated in Half-tone and Laine, 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 
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MY BIG-GAME HUNTING 
DIARY 
From India and the Himalayas 


by 
COUNT HENRIK APPONYI 


With a Foreword by THe Viscount HALIFAX, K.G., G.C.S.1. 


COUNT HENRIK APPONYI, THE AUTHOR OF THESE ENTER- 
taining pages, was the son of the great Hungarian 
statesman, and a man of very wide interests. Not least 
amongst these was his love of sport, and this book is 
the diary which the author kept throughout his big- 
game shooting expedition in India, which he undertook 
in 1930. 

Provided with letters of introduction from Lord 
Winterton, Lord Lovat and other English friends, he 
was féted and banqueted by the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
and the Maharajahs of Bikaner, Udaipur, Patiala and 
Kapurthala. 

The author has a naive and altogether charming faculty 
for wonder at the marvels of the East, and although he 
pays his tribute of appreciation of the princely Sued wlaor td 
he received, the book is by no means a record of social 
activities. 

Count Apponyi was first and foremost a sportsman, 
filled with the true hunter’s passion for the chase. He 
did not travel to India as a tourist; his one aim was 
to hunt big game with gun and camera. He was deter- 
mined to get the best preserves, and he succeeded, 
having no intention of returning without at least one 
specimen of every representative wild animal. His 
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search took him on an arduous and most interesting 
trip across the Himalayas to the frontier of Tibet, and 
his diary is further enriched by many beautiful photo- 
graphs from his camera. 

The author’s shrewd observation, his sense of humour 
and, above all, the boyishness which characterised the 
man, combine to make My Big-Game Hunting Diary an 
extremely fascinating volume. 

With 157 Photogravure Ulustrations, Eighteen Shillings 


“NOT AT NIGHT” OMNIBUS 


THE FAMOUS “NOT AT NIGHT’’ BOOKS HAVE SOLD OVER A 
quarter of a million copies and can safely be said to 
have been read and enjoyed by at least a million 
people since the Series was founded in 1925. The “‘ No# 
At Night’? Omnibus contains the best stories from 
each of the existing eleven individual volumes, and there- 
fore comprises the “‘pick of the bunch between two 
covers’’. 

This bumper volume which is edited by Christine 
Campbell Thomson (who is probably as good an 
authority on the really horrible creepy story as anyone) 
also contains an Introduction dealing with the authors 
whose stories are included, as well as some interesting 
details regarding the original idea that started the now- 
famous Series. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence 
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THE ART OF LIFE 


by 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


Translated from the French by K. S. SHELVANKAR. 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING, PHILOSOPHER AND AUTHOR 
of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, South American 
Meditations and other well-known works, is known 
throughout the world as a daring thinker. 

The Art of Life, Keyserling’s latest work, is a collection 
of essays wherein the author develops the central idea 
that living is something entirely different from the 
multifarious activities in which men so readily immerse 
themselves ; that it involves the effort to master the raw 
material of experience and transform it into a harmonious 
and complete expression of the Self. 

But no summary description can do justice to a book 
which covers such an incredibly vast range of topics and 
deals on almost every page with some new and suggestive 
idea. Art, philosophy, music, poetry, love, the cult of 
force, the theory of Nordic supremacy and the value of 
meditation are but a few of the many questions upon 
which the author sheds the light of his penetrating 
intelligence. 

Perhaps no other book of his contains in such compact 
and readable form the pith of Keyserling’s message to the 
modern world; the quintessence, in his own words, of 
the concrete and vital method of self-development 
practised by him and taught at his famous School of 
Wisdom in Darmstadt. 


About Fifteen Shillings 
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RUSSIAN EXCURSION 


by 
PETER STUCLEY 
Author of Two Months’ Grace and Private Stars 


Ir WAS A HAPPY CHANCE THAT SENT PETER STUCLEY 
with his observant eye and satirical pen to modern 
Russia. Of Two Months’ Grace, his first travel book, the 
Sunday Times spoke of his “‘quite unusual talent as a 
writer of lucidity and charm’’, and this talent has been 
put to admirable use in Mr. Stucley’s impressions of the 
Soviet Union. 

His journey took him to all the main centres of Euro- 
pean Russia, to the Crimea, by boat across the Black 
Sea to the Caucasus and by aeroplane to Soviet Armenia 
and Erivan on the Persian border, the most southerly 
town in the Union. Thence he travelled the length of 
Russia to Moscow and Leningrad, where he paid par- 
ticular attention to the art galleries and theatres. He 
records some interesting conversations with all types, 
from Commissars and Georgian princes to writers and 
ballerine, and he has some highly original theories on 
the evolution of the present system, and the question of 
Communist culture. 

The book is not the result of a hasty journey, but of a 
lengthy, thoughtful visit, made by an observant and 
witty young man with no political axe to grind. It 
presents a full picture of Russia, and is thoroughly up 
to date. 

Illustrated, Fifteen Shillings 
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UP AND DOWN THE SCALE 


Reminiscences by 
DETTMAR DRESSEL 


THE WRITER OF THESE ENTERTAINING PAGES WAS BORN 
in the musical atmosphere of the South Kensington 
Academy of Music, which was founded by his father, 
Richard Dressel. Surrounded from childhood not only 
by music but by musicians and music-lovers, it was 
Dettmar Dressel’s good fortune to become a student 
under two of the world’s most famous violin maestri, 
August Wilhelm and Eugéne Ysdye. 

Like his famous Masters, Dettmar Dressel has, of 
course, travelled extensively and has played at most of 
the European Courts. It was on these musical journeys 
to the Continent that he became personally acquainted 
with such an imposing host of famous people (merely 
to turn to the Index of the book will give some idea of 
the vast concourse), and the author’s experiences, 
together with vivid descriptions of the celebrities he 
met during these travels, comprise a most entertaining 
volume. 

Yet Up and Down the Scale is not just “another volume 
of musical reminiscences”. The author delights the 
reader with sketches .of London life at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the Edwardian 
era, and relates many vastly amusing and ditherto unpub- 
lished anecdotes about Royalty, Musical and Social 
notabilities. Unlike many writers of reminiscences, 
Mr. Dressel, knowing and known by so many famous 
people, tells his story from first-hand experience with 
charming modesty. 


Illustrated, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 
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General Books 


ASPECT OF LIFE 


An Axtobiography of Youth 


by 
JOHN KEIR CROSS 


BY CHANCE ONE EVENING WE HEARD A YOUNG MAN SPEAK 
from Broadcasting House, and although what he said 
only occupied a few minutes, our curiosity in the owner 
of the voice and the adventures which had come his way 
made us decide, then and there, to get into touch with 
him. Mr. John Keir Cross accordingly came to see us, 
and after hearing more about his experiences and his 
points of view, we suggested that he should write an 
account of his young though interestingly eventful life. 

Aspect Of Life is the result. It is a story of the younger 
generation ; an autobiography of a twenty-two-year-old 
Scotsman who rose in revolt against the uncongeniality 
of an occupation which could offer him nothing but 
monotony and a limited happiness. He therefore threw 
up a “‘safe’’ job and went on the road as a wandering 
ventriloquist, performing at street corners and on village 
greens throughout Scotland and England. Mr. Cross’s 
account of his home life, his youth and early manhood, 
as well as the record of his adventures on the road are 
related in a lively though thoughtful style which reveals 
something of the troubadour spirit which inspires the 
writer. 

As iconoclast, itinerant ventriloquist, aspiring play- 
wright and composer of music (since writing this book 
he has had a musical play broadcast), Mr. Cross tells the 
very human story of how he has striven to plan his life 
according to his own philosophy. How far he has 
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succeeded, the reader must judge for himself. Viewed 
in its entirety this literary experiment will, we believe, 
prove of interest to those who recognise the expediency 
. listening with sympathetic ear to the clamorous voice 
of Youth. 


With Frontispiece, Eight Shillings and Sixpence 


THE LAND THAT NEVER WAS 


by 
ALYSE SIMPSON 


THIS IS NOT A TRAVEL-BOOK, BUT A RECORD OF THE 
adventures—-and the eventual disillusionment of ideals 
—of a very young married couple who, lured by the 
idea of freedom and open spaces, “took the plunge” and 
sought fortune in the sunny land of Kenya. With them 
they took £2,000 and an immense hope; and having at 
length found and purchased a small farm, they set out on 
the Great Adventure by growing coffee and maize. 

The simple, straightforward and honest account of all 
that happened embodies this book. It is a record of 
fact, shorn of all embellishments and related without 
self-pity. The result is not only a readable but singularly 
exciting chronicle, for the book is packed with informa- 
tion which a large public ought to know. 

The charm of the style holds a fascination all its own ; 
whilst comedy, tragedy and thrills jostle one another and 
lure the reader into complete absorption in the author's 
true story. 


Eight Shillings and Sixpence 
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PORTRAITS AND PERSONALITIES 


by 
DR. ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT 


Author of I Look Back, A History of English Literature, etc. 


DR. ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT HAS FULFILLED MANY 
roles in literature. He is autobiographer, biographer, 
novelist, poet, playwright and essayist, whilst of his 
History of English Literature Thomas Hardy declared 
that it was “‘the best single-volume history’’ known to 
him. 

The author has touched life on many sides and has 
come into close contact with many notabilities, and it is 
of some of these famous people that Dr. Compton-Rickett 
writes in his new volume. 

The ‘‘Portraits’’ comprise intimate studies of Thomas 
Hardy, Sir James Barrie, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Gerald 
Du Maurier, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood, the Sitwell family and many others, whilst 
the “‘Personalities’’ include lively travel-sketches, past 
and present, as well as reminiscences of Victorian 
England. 

We believe that this book will bring the anthor many 
new admirers, for his shrewd observation, kindly humour 
and vigorous style make Portraits and Personalities a 
volume which can be read and re-read with increasing 
enjoyment. 


Illustrated, About Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 
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KOSSUTH 


Ai Biography by 
OTTO ZAREK 
Translated from the German by Lynton Hupson. 


THIS FULL-LENGTH BIOGRAPHY OF LAJOS KOSSUTH, THE 
great Hungarian patriot who lived from 1802-1894, fills 
a timely want. From the opening pages when we meet 
the boy Lajos roaming the countryside and dreaming 
of the liberation of Hungary, to the last chapter when we 
read how the 92-year-old patriot and idealist collapsed 
and died at his writing-table, this detailed and sympa- 
thetic character-study of Hungary’s greatest national 
hero holds a particular appeal to the serious reader. For 
the story of the man whose name is a household word in 
Europe, and who must be accounted one of the world’s 
great patriot revolutionaries and the first of modern 
dictators, has never been told at length before. 

Otto Zarek’s biography is a serious work, compiled 
with the greatest care and based upon authentic docu- 
ments discovered in the State libraries and archives of 
Budapest. His book covers the long and stormy period 
from 1815 to the end of last century and throws a vivid 
light upon European diplomatic intrigues of the time. 

Lajos Kossuth was no mere firebrand. He was a 
noble character, fearless and undeviating in the pursuit 
of his ideals and gifted with a rare prevision of the 
future. He was, too, a magnetic personality whose fiery 
oratory swayed and rallied to his cause, not only his own 
countrymen, but also other nations, 


With 9 Illustrations, Eighteen Shillings 
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Fiction 


PARADE OF VIOLENCE 


yy 
WILLIAM PENDEREL 


IN PARIS THE AUTHOR BEFRIENDED A DESERTER FROM 
the Foreign Legion, who, in return for hospitality, 
related the plain unvarnished story of his adventures. 
This, William Penderel has written down just as it came 
from the lips of his unconventional guest—a strange, 
awe-inspiring narrative. 

The Légionnaire tes of hardship, brutality, camaraderie, 
warfare in the desert and the suspense of a small garrison 
besieged by howling Riffs. He relates the stark facts of 
his amazing escape which was not finally accomplished 
until he had crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, dragged 
through the sea behind a fishing-boat. Yet the aston- 
ishing thing about this Légtonnaire, crushed and beaten 
though he had been, was that, like the murderer who 
returns to the scene of his crime, he still felt the 
mysterious call back to service in the desert. . . 

Truthfully and vividly, William Penderel has depicted 
the tenseness, the savagery and the thrill of life in the 
Legion. This is a gruesome picture painted with all 
the cruelties of truth and influenced by the jaundiced 
mind of one who has suffered. 


Eight Shillings and Sixpence 
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A TALE OF TREASONS 


by 
ALICE COBBETT 


Author of Somehow Lengthened 


THE SCENES OF MISS COBBETT’S NEW NOVEL ARE LAID IN 
Surrey and Sussex in the late eighteenth century. A 
dramatic and lively story, the plot centres round Sir 
Austen Carwardine who was upright, loyal, correct 
and—it must be confessed—priggish. 

Sir Austen would have declared himself calmly 
prepared to incur any misfortune for the sake of his 
lovely and spirited lady: he had never contemplated as 
possible that he might deliberately commit High Treason, 
whereof the hideous penalties were, in the seventeen- 
nineties, still the law. Yet various other sorts of treason 
combine to drive him down this ghastly road. <A venial 
peeress does despicable jobs; an august personage is 
forsworn; a doctor violates the medical code; a 
sadistic polished peer weaves a network of intrigue and 
lying—traitors all. 

Caught in the black storm-centre of all this mystery 
and horror, Rosalind Carwardine has to fight against 
fearful odds, while her husband affronts stark fate. 
However, Black Hellebore rates two ‘“‘females’’—his 
rustic victim and his dithering wife—just a trifle too 
cheap. That betrayal which Austen and Rosalind would 
fain have prevented takes place, and the doom of the 
Carwardines falls once more; but the Marquis with 
“the strange quiet smile of a devil” is taken in his 
own trap... 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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The “new Arthur Wrag*’ book 


JACK CRANFORD’S WIFE 
And Other Tales of the Two Cities 


by 
WALTER GREENWOOD 
and Illustrated by 
ARTHUR WRAGG 


TWO BRILLIANT COLLABORATORS COMBINE TO MAKE THIS 
a volume which all booklovers will wish to possess. 

As the author of the famous novel, Love on the Dole 
and part-author of the successful play of the same title, 
Mr. Walter Greenwood needs no introduction. This 
collection of short stories was, in fact, the basis of Love 
on the Dole in so far that the stories concern themselves 
with some of the characters in the novel and play, and 
others who were modified to fit into these later works. 
They show facets of the life of the people of the north 
who ate condemned to live on the knife-edge of poverty 
and a wry sort of respectability. Humour, pathos, 
brutality and idealism are skilfully blended. 

Mr. Arthur Wragg holds a position which—for so 
young a man—must = unique. His Psalms for Modern 
Life which has already gone into its roth impression 
caused tremendous controversy when it first made its 
appearance, and is generally acclaimed to be a work of 
genius. Since then, of course, Mr. Wragg has followed 
up his initial success with his no-less striking work, 
Jesus Wept. 

Mr. Wragg is particularly fitted to illustrate Mr. 
Greenwood’s stories, for the artist lived for many years 
in the northern city where the stories are located, and 
therefore like Mr. Greenwood, has produced work from 
gtim, first-hand experience. 


Ten Shillings and Sixperte 
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Fiction 


GYPSY’S EARTH 


yy 
MARGUERITE CONNELLAN 


Author of Tes Thousand Yesterdays and Dew on the Leaf 


Gypsy’s Earth 18 THE STORY OF THE LOVE OF A GYPSY-GIRL 
for a gorgio; the interwoven fates of Fenella and Linden. 
It is a story of elemental hate and love, of violence and 
dark deeds at night ; of the flight of the young gentleman 
and his succour at the hands of the Romany outlawed 
by her own people. 

Marguerite Connellan has woven a novel that will be 
remembered by reason of the strength of its story and 
the technique with which it is handled. Indeed, it is 
rare to find a writer who can embroider her theme with 
so much delicate colour and yet paint in the shadows 
with such blackness. Here is a writer of the gypsy folk 
who has seen them at first-hand from a new angle; 
children of Egypt with their barbarities scarcely softened 
by civilisation and the passing of the years, still strong 
in their knowledge of the old mysteries of the planets 
and the earth, still swift to take advantage of the unwary, 
still loyal to their own people .. . 

Fenella, Panuel, Sinfie, with the yellow mardo, the old 
grandmother and the crying children, contrast strangely 
to the luxury of Branch where Linden’s father, mother 
and sister live in the traditional beauty that only monied 
generations can accumulate and preserve. Gypsy’s 
Earth should mark the arrival of a new narrator of the 
strange people whose hand is against every man. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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Fiction 


THE ABANDONED WOOD 


by 
MONIQUE SAINT-HELIER 


Translated from the French by James Wuirauu. 


IN A STYLE THAT IS PRECISE, DELICATE AND HAUNTING, 
Monique Saint-Hélier tells the story of the end of a 
family. Only two of the Aléracs, once the proudest and 
wealthiest family in the whole region, are left to taste 
the bitterness and the melancholy that poverty and the 
loss of great properties inevitably mean. These two are 
the grandfather Guillaume, who is still as haughty and 
witty as he ever was ; and Carolle, the lovely girl whose 
mother had died in giving birth to this illegitimate child. 

There are two other principal characters in the story. 
One is the ineffectual, lonely dressmaker, Mle. Huguenin. 
The other is Jonathan Graew, now substantial farmer, 
whose encroachments upon the land and the wealth of 
the Aléracs are responsible for their defeat. All of these 
characters are completely drawn. “Madame Saint- 
Hélier’s treatment of a character,’’ writes Edmond 
Jaloux, leading French critic, “is like the lifting of a 
veil; we get a complete revelation. The reaction to the 
physical world; how the physical world has directed 
the course through the spiritual; the experiences and 
impressions; the memories; the secret tragedies of 
life; fragments of day-dreaming . .. in Madame 
Saint-Hélier’s magic world everything trembles with life.”’ 

Altogether this is an unusual and fine novel, perhaps 
one of the best that has come from France for many 
years. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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Topical Books Library 


SELWYN & BLOUNT’S TOPICAL BOOKS 
GENERAL EDITOR - -_ V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


The books in this series deal with problems and 
personalities of topical interest. Each book is the work 
of an author whose analysis and opinion bears the 
impress of wide experience and courageous thought. 

The size and prices of the volumes are not uniform, 
and further additions will be announced from time to 
time. The following have already been published : 


* The Art of Life Count Hermann Keyserling 
About Fifteen Shillings 


I Will Not Rest Romain Rolland 
Eight Shillings and Sixpence 
My England George Lansbury 
First Cheap Edition, Three Shillings and Sixpence 
Why Fascism P Ellen Wilkinson 
First Cheap Edition, Three Shillings and Sixpence 
The Soviet State: A Study of Bolshevik Rule 


Bertram W. Maxwell 
Sixteen Shillings 


Crisis in Europe George Slocombe 
Tea Shillings and Sixpence 


Televiewing Capt. Ernest H. Robinson 
Completely revised and brought up to date, Six Shillings 


Young Oxford at War Four Oxford Men 
First Cheap Edition, Three Shillings and Sixpence 
* See also page 6. 
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Autumn 1936 Publications 


YOU ASKED ME WHY 
An Autobiography 
by 


DOROTHY EASTON 
Author of Bid Time Return, Tantalus, The Golden Bird, etc. 


Sunday Times 
“Books of this sort come from the heart, not from the 
head. . The book is alive and breathing. ts 
Daily Telegraph 


“It has such vitality, such buoyant hope, tenderness 
and quick perception of beauty.” 


Queen 
eee appreciations of the worth-while things 
in life . . . there are flashes of ‘seeing’ 


Ten Shillings and Sixpence 


THE SPECTRE OF COMMUNISM 


by 
HENRY GIBBS 
Fascist Quarterly 
“A very notable achievement as a first book . . . is 
well written; it contains an unusual amount of useful 
and interesting information . . . there is a powerful 
interest in every page.” 
The Patriot 


“This arresting book.” 
Five Shillings 
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Autumn 1936 Publications 


THE SONGS OF THE 
SENTIMENTAL BLOKE 


by 
C. J. DENNIS 


H. G. WELts 
“C. J. Dennis is a big swell. 


BE. V. Lucas 
*T have received a little book with so authentic a note 
that I want others to know of it too. It is a work of art.’’ 


H. A. VACHELL 
“I simply ‘wallowed’ in The Sentimental Bloke.’’ 


Illustrated, Four Shillings and Sixpence 


MRS. MURPHY BURIES 
THE HATCHET 
by 
AGNES ROMILLY WHITE 
Author of Gape Row (5th Impression) 


St. JoHN ERvINE 
*“Mrs. Murphy temains a superb figure.”’ 


Yorkshire Post 
“‘Gape Row was good, but this is better and even more 
amusing. . .. It is about as well done as any such 
living thing . . . could well be.” 
Daily Telegraph 


““Miss White has a considerable gift for dialogue. 
Mrs. Murphy is a rich comic character.” 


3rd Impression. Seven Shillings and Sispence 
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Autumn 1936 Publications 


NIGHT WITHOUT DARKNESS 


by 
PIERRE AUDEMARS 


Observer 
*“Many readers will find the simple narrative extremely 
moving.” 
Morning Post 


““Makes delightful reading . . . his sea-scenes are 
very well done and his fisher folk are real people.” 


ANCESTORS 


by 
Ss. W. POWELL 
Author of Autobiography of a Rascal, Noabk’s Ark, 
The Thirteenth Guest, etc. 


Country Life 
“To be able to draw character is the greatest asset 


that a novelist can have, and Mr. Powell possesses it 
in abundance. . . this is a very enjoyable novel.” 


Sunday Mercury 
“A sound job of work.” 


WHISTLERS’ VAN 


by 
IDWAL JONES 
Scotsman 
“Will please every lover, young or old, of the open 
road . . . its pictures . . . are as vivid as they are 
entertaining.” 
Each Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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Recent Successes 


ENCHANTING WILDERNESS 
Adventures in Dorkest South America 


by 
HANS TOLTEN 
Translated from the German by Ferdi Loesch 


Observer 


“A beautiful and tragic story.... Merely to take up 
the volume and look at two or three of the illustrations 
... would convince anybody that it contains treasure. ...”” 

Daily Telegraph 

*“Unbearably poignant.”’ 


2nd Impression 
With Twenty-three Illustrations and a Map, Fifteen Shillings 


THE ADVENTURES OF A GADABOUT 


by 
GEORGE W. HOUGHTON 


Manchester Guardian 
““We have read the whole of his book, an easy and 
indeed delightful task. He has joyous tales to tell... 
one is grateful for many of his stories.”’ 
2nd Impression 
With Fifteen Illustrations, Ten Shillings and Sixpence 


I WILL NOT REST 


y 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Observer 
‘There is a sincerity and passion in his words that we 
cannot but respect.” 
Eight Shillings and Sixpence 
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Recent Successes 


SIX AGAINST THE YARD 


by 
Dorothy L. Sayers Anthony Berkeley 
ari dee Somes Russell Thorndike 
Father Ronald Ox Freeman Wills Crofts 


versus 
EX-SUPT. CORNISH OF THE C.LD. 


Punch 


“J can unreservedly commend ... an ingenious 
piece of collaboration.” 


3rd Impression. 
THORSTON HALL 


by 
oO. S. MACDONELL 


Daily Sketch 
‘How rarely does a man produce two classics with his 
first two books! Mr. O. S. Macdonell has this achieve- 
ment to his credit.”’ 


THE THIRTEENTH GUEST 


by 
Ss. W. POWELL 
Daily Mirror 
‘A brilliant piece of characterisation. This, surely, is 
one of the most entertaining novels of the new season.” 


PRIVATE STARS 
by 
PETER STUCLEY 
Observer (GERALD GOULD) 
“‘He writes well ...a book which anybody, of whatever 


opinions, can read with interest.” 
Each Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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Recently Published 


SOMEWHERE IN SARK 


Mae eae 
Nottingham Guardian 
“A thriller and something more . . . this story can 
be read with interest and excitement.” 
Each Seven Shillings and Sixpence 


QUEST 


by 
C. FRASER 


Morning Post 
“You will delight in its pictures of sea lochs and the 
‘high tops’ and of antique Highland games... .” 


MURDER GOES FISHING 
by 
THEODORE PRATT 


Time and Tide 
“When a reviewer ... reads . . . a wholly competent 
book, it is his duty to proclaim the fact loudly. I make 
such a noise on behalf of Mr. Theodore Pratt... . 
Read this book; it is well done.”’ 


ILLEGAL TENDER 


by 
EDWARD C. VICAR 


Birmingham Gazette 
“If a test of an acceptable novelist is to write a story 
which one must read to the end because of its human 
quality, Mr. Vicar passes with honours. His hero- 
villain is an interesting rascal.”’ 


Each Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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Recently Published 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RASCAL 
James AGATE (Daily Express) 

“This is the story of a brute, but a likeable brute, and one 
who is ag vag despicable. The book is new in kind, and 
every word of it rings true.” 

Eight Shillings and Sixpence 


THE VOICE OF BUGLE ANN 


by 
MACKINLAY KANTOR 
Author of Leng Remember 


Mr. Kantor, in recounting the adventures which befell 
Spring Davis’s bitch hound, Bugle Ann, has, in the words 
of the Dasly Telegraph, written a “‘strangely moving tale, 
ain aang simple, pulsating with atmosphere, a gem of rare 

ity. It rings clear and sweet like the voice of the four- 
ooted heroine to which it owes its name.” 
With Illustrated Endpapers, Five Shillings 


THE THRESHOLD 
An Anthology from those at School 


Edited by R. W. MOORE 

With an Introduction by THe Very Reverenp C. A. ALING- 

TON (Dean of Durham) Formerly Headmaster of Eton 

Manchester Guardian 

**The book contains much that readers of mature age will 
enjoy and admire... some pieces for the beauty and 
freshness of the young thought in them ought to command 
their reverence.” 

Six Shillings 
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Arthur Wragg’s Books of Drawings 


THE PSALMS FOR MODERN LIFE 
With an Introduction by 
H. R. L. (“DICK”) SHEPPARD 


J. A. H. in the Brittsh Weekly 
“A remarkable book. It may one day prove to have 
been an epoch-making book. We shall only say without 
shame that there are illustrations in this book which, 
together with the text they illustrate, have moved us as 
the Psalms have moved us in some Gothic building and 
chanted by some invisible choir.” 


10th Impression. Six Shillings 


JESUS WEPT 
With an Introduction by 
VERNON BARTLETT 


SToRM JAMESON 
“This book is worth the whole of the coming year’s 
output. If I were a millionaire I would placard the 
country with these drawings, so that no one could escape 
their warning. I defy anyone who has even glanced at 
them to forget them.” 


Daily Herald 
“Fierce though is the satire, the drawings are slashes 
of beauty . . . It will shock and hurt. But it will also 
inspire.” 
3rd Impression, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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Sport, Travel and Adventure 


SWORD AND SPEAR 


by 
CAPTAIN F. H. MELLOR 
Sunday Times 
“A very lively book. .. . Humour and adventure . . . inextricably 


mingled.” 
Illustrated, Fifteen Shillings 


SOUND AN ALARM 


True Stories of Rescue from Danger 
Edited by 
Capt. F. H. MELLOR end IVAN BILIBIN 


Times Literary Supplement 
“The editors of this book are to te congratulated on their choice of 
excerpts from the lives of men and women who wittingly or unwittingly 
have lived dangerously.” 
Liverpool Post 
“An enthralling collection . . . a varied and exciting anthology.” 
Tea Shillings and Sixpence 


CRICKET IN FIRELIGHT 


A Cricketer’s book for all the year round 
by 
RICHARD BINNS 
Lorp HawkE 
“It is a pleasure to recommend this book to all cricket players and 
cricket lovers.” 


“Romany” in The Catholic Herald 
“Every lover of cricket has a book-shelf. Every autumn he seeks to 
add another book. Every year he dreads there won’t be one worth 
while. There always is. This is this year’s. He’ll love it.” 
Eight Shillings and Siscpence 


TWO MONTHS’ GRACE 
A Contemporary Odyssey 


by 
PETER STUCLEY 


Morning Post 
“A happy escapade... he misses none of the humour of the 
vo .... The book is a gallery of classic landscapes, clear-cut in 
the radiant air, free even from the mists of time.”’ 
Illustrated, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
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New Cheap Editions 


WANDERINGS IN TASMANIA 


by 
GEORGE PORTER 


Morning Post 
“Can be cordially recommended to all those who are interested in the 
outlying provinces of the British Empire.” 
First Cheap Edition, Ulustrated, Eight Shillings and Sixpence 


QUEST ROMANTIC 


ly 
CAPTAIN F. H. MELLOR 
Author of Sword and Spear 


Truth 
“Anyone on the look-out for a lively and entertaining travel book 
will assuredly find what he wants here.” 


First Cheap Edition, Iustrated, Five Shillings 
UNHARBOURED HEATHS 


by 
KATHARINE GOTSCH TREVELYAN 


Eric Grirerr (Sunday rare? 

“, . . @ fascinating and outspoken record of Miss Trevelyan’s enter- 
prise and endurance. It is one of the most original travel books I have 
read for a long time.” 

Daily Mail 


**A book of haunting beauty.” 
First Cheap Edition, 5#b Impression, Three Shillings and Sixpence 


THE HEART OF FRANCE 


by 
GEORGE SLOCOMBE 
Introduction by 
THe Mosr Hon. Tus MARQUIS OF CREWE, K.G, 
A. G. Macnoners. (The Bystander) 

“Nothing could be better than his descriptions of the countryside, 
of the cherry orchards of Normandy, of life in a provincial town. The 
photographs are worthy of the writing, and that is saying a lot, for The 
Heart of France is a beautiful and understanding book.” 


Howaarp Sprinc (The Evening Standard) 
“This is no mere description ; it is intensely an individual’s reaction 
to a great theme.” 
First Cheap Edition, Beantifully Illustrated, Three Shillings and Sixpence 
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New Cheap Editions 


I WAS A TRAMP 


by 
JOHN BROWN 


Daily Telegraph 
“It is impossible to withhold admiration for his courage and strength 
of character . . . at the age of 24, he had undergone experiences enough 
to suffice for most ordinary lives.” 


Spectator 
“Te is an extraordinary picture that he traces--and he does it very 
well, concretely and unself-consciously. . .. I was enthralled reading 
about this wayward life, as odd and exciting in its way as a picaresque 
novel.” 


First Cheap Edition, Ulustrated, Three Shillings and Sixpence 


I SAW FOR MYSELF 


by 
JOHN BROWN 


Compron Mackenziz (Daily Mai/) 
“The character of the author revealed in I Was a Tramp made a 
prcroued impression on me, and my belief in his future is strengthened 
y I Saw for Myself . . . one of the most impressive examinations both 
of Fascism and Communism that I have yet read.” 


New Statesman and Nation 


“The almost crazy bravery which he showed in his ceaseless ques- 
tionings, his continuous search for hidden armaments—over railings, 
or off down passages, like winking— is, although he seems oblivious of 
it, remarkable.”’ 


First Cheap Edition, Illustrated, Three Shillings and Sixpence 


VYLL GO NO MORE A-ROVING 
by 
CHARLES LADDS 
G. K. CHESTERTON IN THE Listener 


“. . . fall of fun and as jolly as the seaman’s shanty from which it 
takes its name.” 


First Cheap Edition, Three Shillings and Sixpence 
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New Thr nny Novels 


GEORGE ASHBURY 


by 
0. S| MACDONELL 


Cecr. Ronerts (The Sphere) 
“Ie is most excellently done... how truly excellent are those 
descriptions of the Lake District.” 
748 Impression 


ROMANTIC MOOD 


by 
GEORGE WRIGHT 


Howaxnp Spaine ( Evening Standard) 
“, . . reveals an understanding of the lish scene which is deep 


and unsentimental.” 
GAPE ROW 


by 
AGNES ROMILLY WHITE 


Geratp Goutp (Observer) 
“The lilt of the dialogue goes to one’s head like wine.” 
sth Impression 


STORM SO RUINOUS 
b 


yy 
HILDA FINNEMORE 


Daily Telegraph 
*“Miss Finnemore shows a freshness of purpose in setting out to 
translate into terms of families the effects of a situation which in inter- 
national affairs leads to war. She bas achieved ber aim very well.” 


NOAH’S ARK 


by 
Ss. W. POWELL 
Author of Astobiography of a Rascal, etc. 


Morning Post 
“‘His style satisfies, and his studies of character are unusually good 
and tremendously various.” 


THE MOON IN SCORPIO 


by 
WILLIAM J. WOLTMAN 


Yorkshire Post 
“Beautifully executed. Technically it has hardly a flaw. You are 
held in hope to the very last peer to the last sentence. I have 
not enjoyed a novel so much for a long time.” 
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Three-and-Sizpenny Novels 


JULIA NEWBERRY’S DIARY 


News Chronicls 
“An exquisite portrait... . Julia cannot, surely, regret that the 
treasures her diary will be the constant delight of generations.” 


LONG REMEMBER 


by 
MACKINLAY KANTOR 


A, J. Cronm (From a Broadcast) 
“A stirring drama. The descriptive writing has great sweep and 
power. This book is worthy, of your attention.” 


WITHOUT THE WEDDING 
by 


THEODORE PRATT 


Reynolds’ News 
“A colourful tale of life on an imaginary island. Good entertainment.” 


DOUBLE EAGLE 


by 
MICHAEL PRAVDIN 


oe Evening News 
“A remarkable novel . . grips from the opening sentences, and 
holds the reader to the last page. 


Exits and Farewells Marjorie Bowen 
Fond Fancy Marjorie Bowen 
Farewell to Poaching William Cumming 


Two-and-Sixspenny Novels 


Spring from Downward Theodore Pratt 
Paper Mask Cecilia Ococks 
A Broken Reed Charlotte M. Brame 
His Wife’s Judgment Charlotte M. Brame 
Bonnie Doon Charlotte M. Brame 
Arnold Wynne’s Legacy Charlotte M. Brame 
Who ? Peter Baron 
Jerry the Lag Peter Baron 

he Poacher Peter Baron 


The Bandaged Face Rita Inez Ponder 
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Selw'n & Blount's Thrillers 


OUR ‘NOT AT NIGHT’ SERIES 


Over 250,000 copies sold 
The Bookman 


“The feast is in the best traditions of Edgar Allan Poe 
and Bram Stoker at their grimmest and wildest.” 


Not at Night 

More Not at Night 
Youll Need a Nightlight 
Gruesome Cargoes 

By Daylight Only 

Switch on the Light 

At Dead of Night 

Grim Death 

Keep on the Light 

10. Terror by Night 

11. Nightmare by Daylight 
1z. Coronation Omnibus 35. 6d. net 


All full-length volumes. Crown 8vo. 
Striking Coloured Wrappers. 2s. met. 
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Sixpenny Novels 
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OP PY AYAY Pm 


The Seven Secrets William Le Queux 
A Man’s a Man E, W. Savi 
She Who Meant Well Curtis Yorke 
Butterflies in the Rain Andrew Soutar 
The Man from Downing Street William Le Queux 
A Girl from the South Charles Garvice 
Back to Eden Andrew Soutar 
oyce Curtis Yorke 

he Leopard’s Spots Andrew Soutar 


The Bubble Reputation 

Talbot Mundy and Brad:.y King 
The Company's Servant B. M. Croker 
That Strange Girl Charles Garvice 
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